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It “couldn’t be done’ —so MOLY did it 


Parallel to the difficulty of putting square 
peg into round hole was the problem of a ma- 
chinery manufacturer who needed a stronger 
gear, when space limitations prohibited 
making it larger. 

A Manganese-Moly steel was used— 
and the problem was solved!... Without 
increase of size or weight, the needed 


strength was obtained. 


Doing the unusual—saving material; increasing 
weight, strength ratio; simplifying fabricating 
processes; speeding production and reducing its 
costs—all have become a regular thing in the 


fast-moving history of industry’s most versatile 





alloying element. Steels and irons containing 





Moly are demonstrating their many advantages 
both in the making and in the performance of 


many important products and equipment parts. 


Our free technical book, “Molybdenum,” will prove useful to engineers and production heads interested in cost cutting and 


product improvement. Our monthly news-sheet, “The Moly Matrix,’ keeps readers informed on Moly developments. 


Consult our laboratory when ferrous problems get tough. Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


SURVEY by tine American Iron and Steel 

institute covering 157,000 employes of steel 

companies in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia reveals information which, if representative 
of industry as a whole, has an important bearing upon 
the economic development of the country. The study 
(p. 17) shows that three out of four are owners of 
automobiles and that 35 to 40 per cent live in rural 
communities. The picture of steel workers with 
economical transportation, many free hours for 
leisure, and living in uncongested districts is quite 
different from the conventional idea held by many 
that employes live in crowded, uninviting mill towns. 


Another interesting point is that in plants situ- 
ated in agricultural areas, as many as 10 to 15 per 
cent of the employes own or lease farms. This, 
coupled with the apparent general 
tendency of workers to get out in- 
to the rural or semirural com- 
munities, can be attributed in part 
to greater freedom occasioned by 
shorter hours and to higher income, but it also re- 
flects the instinct of employes to seek the security 
and economy of country life. Closeness to the soil 
was a safeguard to thousands in the recent depres- 
sion. Many of them have not forgotten the lessons 
of that period. 


Moving to 
The Country 


But the most significant feature of the institute’s 
survey is that the freedom made possible by the 
ownership of automobiles by new millions will pre- 
sent new problems in the planning 
of cities, towns and highways and 
in the location of plants, schools, 
stores, dwellings and public build- 
ings. It is not difficult to believe 
that we are on the verge of a new, or perhaps a more 
pronounced, shift of population from congested to 
rural districts. Already there is evidence that com- 
munities are trying to adjust themselves to this 
trend. However, complete adjustment—when it 


Must Rebuild 


America 
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comes—will mean a great volume of reconstruction, 
relocation, etc. Transportation systems, even now 
in the process of change, probably will require more 
drastic revamping than is contemplated. Sometime 
building construction, now lagging, again will come 
into its own. Migration of workers may help speed 
that day. 


Industry seems to be adopting a new style of 
architecture for many of its new plants. Illustrations 
of five structures recently completed in the Detroit 

area (p. 56) show a tendency to- 
Plants Go ward modernistic treatment of the 
; exteriors. This effect is achieved 
Modernistic by the use of curved surfaces, 
especially around entrances. In 
these and other typical examples of recent plant con- 
struction, a large portion of the sidewall area is de- 
voted to windows and in some instances translucent 
glass block is employed for wall construction. While 
the new structures are decidedly more attractive 
in appearance than the orthodox factory buildings 
of the predepression period, architects and engineers 
also have introduced noteworthy improvements which 
add to the utility of the new plants. 


When regenerative braking was introduced on the 
electrified sections of certain railroads, it was con- 
sidered a most interesting application of that obedi- 
ent servant—electricity. Today the 
same idea is being used success: 
fully in drag generators (p. 48) 
which are employed to hold strip 
in tension between the feed reel 
and the main rolls of strip mills. The application 
illustrates the flexibility and adaptability of the elec- 
tric motor when it is installed properly and equipped 
with suitable controls. ... One would not think 
that “over-lubrication” should be a problem (p. 60), 
but it is a point worth watching in the operation 
and maintenance of anti-friction bearings. ... De- 
tailed data on tests of “Mayari R”’ steel (p. 36) pro- 
vide useful information on the characteristics of a 
member of the growing family of low-alloy structural 
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Regenerative 


Idea in Mills 





The KEY to 


With this book on your desk, you 
have the key to more than 10,000 
sizes and kinds of steel and allied 
products. In it, you are sure to find 
the material you require. You can 
draw on these stocks almost as quick- 
ly as you can requisition your own 
storeroom. If you have not received a 
copy of the 1937-1938 Ryerson Stock 
List, write and it will be sent to you 
promptly. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 


Write for this New Steel Buyers’ 














Steelworkers’ Prosperity, Leisure, 


Automobiles Causing Drift to Rural Areas 


TEELWORKERS have chosen 

automobile driving as_ their 

favorite leisure time activ- 
ity. Three out of four now own 
cars, according to an estimate by the 
American Iron and Steel institute 
based on information obtained from 
representative steel plants in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Of the 157,000 steelworkers cov- 
ered by the study, approximately 
117,000 owned passenger cars. If 
the ratio of car ownership found 
in these representative steel plants 
holds good throughout the industry, 
about 400,000 of the 533,000 workers 
now own cars. 

Steel employes drive extensively, 
not only on the open road but also 
to work from their homes, which 
are now generally located farther 
from the mills than when automo- 
bile ownership was less widespread. 
The inquiry showed that between 
60 and 80 per cent of the men arrive 
at the plants in their own or in fel- 
low-employes’ cars. 


Car Ownership at Peak 

Ownership of cars by wage earn- 
ers in the industry is apparently at 
a higher level than ever before, the 
inquiry revealing that parking lots 
in most plants are generally more 
congested than at any previous time. 

Personnel executives reported that 
a wave of car buying by steelwork- 
ers began early in 1936 and has since 
been carried forward by gains in 
steel operations and in wage rates 
which have raised the current hour- 
ly earnings of steelworkers nearly 
35 per cent above the level of 1929. 

The larger amount of leisure time 
made available to  steelworkers 
through the reduction in the average 
work-week from 55 hours in 1929 to 
about 40 hours at present, with the 
adoption of the five-day week and 
of vacations with pay, were also 
cited as factors in the increased car 
Ownership. 

The study also indicated that the 
possession of cars, coupled with im- 
proved public transportation sys- 
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tems and the shortening of the work- 
week, has permitted thousands of 
steelworkers to move to rural or 
semirural surroundings at some dis- 
tance from the mills in which they 
work. At plants located in agricul- 
tural areas as many as 10 to 15 per 
cent of the men own or lease farms, 
reports indicated. As many as 35 to 
40 per cent of the workers “live in 
the country.” The total in each 
category has shown a substantial in- 
crease since 1929. 

The rise in the last 18 months to 
what is generally believed to be a 
new high record in the proportion as 
well as in the number of automobile- 
owning steelworkers is noteworthy 
in view of the fact that in the coun- 
try as a whole, automobile owner- 


ship failed to keep pace with the rise 
in population from 1929 to 1937. 

Car-ownership among steelwork- 
ers appears to be considerably above 
the national average. 

Allowing an average of three de- 
pendents for each steel wage earner, 
there is approximately one car for 
every 5.3 persons among the group 
of 2,132,000 steelworkers and their 
dependents, which compares with 
the national average of one car to 
every 5.8 persons. As against the 
American average, there was one 
car for every 19 persons in France 
in 1936; one for every 20 persons in 
England; and one for 49 persons in 
Germany. 

The number of steel wage earn- 
ers who drive to work varies from 


Ship Canal Extends Into Steel Plant 





NCOMING and outgoing traffic is assisted materially by means of this ship 
canal, 200 feet wide, 23 feet deep and 4000 feet long, which extends into 


Bethlehem Steel Co.'s Lackawanna plant from Lake Erie. 


Here vessels may 


be docked to be loaded with finished steel products for water shipment to lake 
ports or, by way of the St. Lawrence river or the New York state barge canal 


and the Hudson river, to ocean ports. 


lron ore, limestone and other materials 


are unloaded on the docks direct from vessels 
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plant to plant. On the average, a 
little less than 50 per cent of the 
men who own cars, or about 33 per 
cent of the total number employed, 
drive to work and use company 
parking lots. 

Because most steelworkers who 
drive their cars to the mill bring one 
or more fellow-employes, it is esti- 
mated that on the whole between 60 
and 80 per cent of the steelworkers 
either go to the mills in their own 
cars, or in other steelworkers’ cars. 

This widespread use of automo- 
biles has made the parking problem 
serious at many steel plants, the 
problem becoming especially acute 
when the shifts change. Congestion 
is caused by the arrival of the new 
shift before the men whom they are 
relieving have left the plant. At 
such a time, a typical mill employing 
6000 workers, in three shifts of 2000 
each, may have as many as 1300 cars 
parked or arriving. 


ONE-THIRD OF A CENT 
PROFIT ON POUND OF STEEL 


Net earnings of 100 iron and steel 
producing companies in the first 
half of 1937 aggregated $159,054,209, 
and were equivalent to a profit of 
about one-third of a cent per pound 
of iron and steel shipped by the com- 
panies during the period, according 
to the institute. 

The earnings during the half-year 
period represented an average re- 
turn of 4.17 per cent on investment. 
Shipments of iron and steel products, 
including pig iron, by the group of 
100 companies during the six months 
amounted to 23,875,442 gross tons. 
Rate of operations in the industry 
was 85 per cent of capacity during 
the period. 

Payrolls Up 46 Per Cent 

The volume of payrolls in the first 
half of the year was 46 per cent 
greater than the total of $396,662,446 
paid out in payrolls during the first 
half of last year by the same group 
of companies. Employment likewise 
showed a substantial increase over 
last year, 695,534 being employed by 
the group of 106 companies report- 
ing this year, or 23 per cent more 
than the 563,473 employed a year 
ago by the same companies. 

Tax payments of the industry in- 
creased sharply in the first six 
months, largely as the result of high- 
er tax rates under the social securi- 
ty laws. 

A total of $86,438,993 in taxes was 
paid by the companies during the 
half year. By comparison, the same 
companies in the first half of last 
year paid out only $41,977,747 in 
taxes, indicating an increase within 
one year of more than 105 per cent 
in the total of taxes levied on the in- 
dustry. 

Unemployment reserve taxes lev- 
ied on the payrolls of the industry 
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accounted for $11,395,887 of the to- 
tal taxes paid in the first half of 
1937, while an additional $5,815,106 
represented levies under old age pen- 
sion fund provisions of the social 
security act. The latter sum was 
matched dollar for dollar by the com- 
pulsory deductions from the em- 
ployes’ pay envelopes, which aver- 
aged $8 for each employe of the 
companies. 


Refrigerators Taking 
Heavy Tonnage 


OUSEHOLD refrigerator sales 

for the first seven months this 
year are running considerably ahead 
of the corresponding period of other 
years, presaging a new high in the 
amount of iron and steel required 
from this source. 

Total sales for the first seven 
months were 1,902,742 units, valued 
at $161,046,033, according to the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Sales for the entire year 
will approximate 2,378,000 units, it is 
estimated on a basis of ratio of busi- 
ness in first seven months of the 
past two years to that for the full 
year. 

Each household unit requires an 





average of 190 pounds of iron and 
steel. Thus ferrous metal consump- 
tion for 1937 refrigerators is expect- 
ed to be 225,910 tons. Principal steel 
item required is cold-rolled sheets 
for the exterior. Exteriors some- 
times are enameling iron while lin- 
ings often are cold-finished sheets. 
Hot-rolled annealed pickled sheets 
are used extensively in some types. 
Leg stock often is heavy hot-rolled 
pickled sheets while stainless steel 
often is used for the freezing units 
and grill work. 

Sales in the first seven months 
this year exceeded total sales in all 
prior years except 1936. Last year 
sales for first seven months were 
1,616,912 and for 12 months, 2,067,- 
257. In 1935 corresponding figures 
were 1,224,118 and 1,570,383. 

This year’s peak was reached in 
March when 353,557 units were sold. 
Sales tapered gradually in April, 
338,214 units, and May, 333,869, to 
192,052 units in July. This is more 
or less in line with the usual season- 
al trend although widespread strikes 
with their resultant effect on house- 
hold budgets contributed to the de- 
cline in recent weeks. 

Bulk of sales are to domestic buy- 
ers. Of the total reported this year, 
only 136,879 units were exported. 

Sales of commercial refrigeration 
units, including air-conditioning 
equipment, have been heavy al- 
though reclassification of this equip- 
ment makes comparisons with other 
years impossible. Air-conditioning 
sales especially have increased. 
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‘Metal Man’’ Symbolizes 


Industry in Metal Show 


ENTRAL figure in the National 

Metal exposition, Atlantic City, 
N. ]., Oct. 18-22, will be this 10-foot 
papier mache replica of the 12-1nch 
bronze statuette shown at the figure’s 
left shoulder. It will stand on a 3-foot 
pedestal and will be specially ilumi- 
nated. The original statuette, made in 
Austria, was bought several years ago 
by W. H. Eisenman, secretary of the 
American Society for Metals, and has 
been installed in the society's offices in 
Cleveland. It is known only as the 
“Metal Man,” symbolic of the indus- 
tries represented in the society. The 
papier mache figure will be bronze 
painted. Rail, hammer, gear, compass 
and vise which will be part of the 
statue will be made of wood, bronzed. 
National Decorators Inc., Detroit, 1s 
making the replica as part of the gen 
eral decoration work for the eX Ppost- 
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a $200,000,000 project to extend the 
central London tube to various 
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Percentages of capacity for the first six months of 1937 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,188,452 gross tons for open-hearth ingots, 121,308 tons for bessemer 
and 1,309,760 tons total, based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1936, as follows: Open- 
hearth ingots, 61,965,862 gross tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 tons; beginning July 1, 1937, 
on weekly capacities of 1,192,182 gross tons open-hearth ingots and 121,308 gross 
tons bessemer, total 1,313,490 gross tons; based on annual capacities as follows: 
Open-hearth ingots, 62,160,362 gross tons bessemer, 6,325,000 gross tons; for 1936, on 
weekly capacities of 1,172,160 gross tons open-hearth ingots, 137,624 tons bessemer, 
1,309,784 tons total, based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1935, as follows: 
Open-hearth ingots 61,280,509 gross tons, bessemer 7,195,000 gross tons. 
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Steel Exports Near 
High 1917 Record 


OR the first time in 20 years iron 

and steel exports from the United 
States in July, excluding scrap, 
closely approached the 1917 monthly 
average of shipments, according to 
the metals and minerals division of 
the department of commerce. 

Finished and semifinished iron 
and steel exports in July were 461,- 
391 gross tons, valued at $26,489,190, 
from the standpoint of volume only 
60,987 tons, 11.7 per cent, short of 
the 1917 monthly average of 522,378 
tons. The nearest approach to the 
1917 level had been in 1918 when the 
monthly average was 447,522 tons. 

In 1917 a grand total of 6,268,546 
tons of semifinished and finished 
steel and iron products was export- 
ed, representing the highest volume 
in the 1901 to 1936 period and prob- 
ably the peak annual level of ship- 
ments in the history of exports of 
steel and iron. 


50 Per Cent Above June Exports 


The July exports compare with 
306,281 tons valued at $17,900,048 in 
June, 1937, a gain of 50.6 per cent in 
quantity and 48 per cent in value. 
Compared with 98,991 tons valued at 
$7,161,426 in July, 1936, the gain is 
366.1 per cent in volume and 270 
per cent in value. For seven months 
the cumulative export total is 1,831,- 
424 tons valued at $112,376,553, com- 
pared with seven months exports in 
1936 of 653,628 tons valued at $48,- 
555,857, an increase of 180.2 per cent 
in quantity and 131.4 per cent in 
value. 

Scrap exports in July, 1937, to- 
taled 428,047 tons valued at $8,931,- 
694, compared with 520,297 tons 
valued at $10,493,433 in June, a de- 
cline of 17.7 per cent in tonnage and 
14.9 per cent in value. Compared 
with July, 1936, scrap exports in- 
creased 117.4 per cent in volume and 
262.8 per cent in value. 

For seven months this year scrap 
exports totaled 2,600,707 tons valued 
at $51,957,619, the highest level in 
history, 105 per cent in quantity and 
234.9 per cent in value above seven 
months of 1936. 

Increases were registered in every 
export product except riveted pipe 
in the seven-months totals this year. 
Pig iron gained 450 per cent over 
seven months of 1936, steel ingots 
88.3 per cent, plates 410.1 per cent, 
plain shapes 162.9 per cent, steel 
bars 166.2 per cent, and tin plate 24.6 
per cent. 


AMERICAN AIR CONDITIONING 
SALES ABROAD INCREASING 


American manufacturers are lead- 
ing all other countries in develop- 
ment of air-conditioning equipment 
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and its introduction into foreign 
markets, according to the machinery 
division, department of commerce. 

Sales abroad have expanded from 
$320,558 in 1935, the first year in 
which this equipment was reported 
separately, to $883,482 in 1936. An- 
other substantial increase for 1937 
is indicated by the first six months’ 
total of $794,756, an 89 per cent in- 
crease over the corresponding period 
in 1936 valued at $421,452. 

Most of the foreign demand has 
been in commercial and industrial 
fields. Union of South Africa and 
Argentina were the leading foreign 
markets during the first half of this 
year, taking $84,544 and $84,474 re 
spectively. 


FARM EQUIPMENT EXPORTS 
IN JULY DOUBLE 1936 


United States farm equipment ex- 
ports increased steadily during 1937 
to $8,186,409 in July, the highest 
monthly value since February, 1931, 
and 108 per cent above July, 1936, 
shipments of $3,926,140. 

Substantial gains were recorded in 
practically all types of farm imple- 
ments and machinery, but particular- 
ly in tractors, harvesting machinery 
and cultivating equipment. For the 
first seven months, exports amount- 
ed to $42,690,170, only slightly below 
the total 1936 exports valued at $43,- 
993,315. 

Tractors led the July export gain 
with 140 per cent increase to $5,271,- 
521 from $2,198,752 in July last year. 
Harvesting machinery sales abroad 
increased 122 per cent to $1,104,753 
from $502,516. Cultivating impie- 
ments were up 71 per cent from 
938,561 to $922,690. 


WORLD BUYING AMERICAN 
METALWORKING MACHINERY 


Industrial machinery exports in 
July reached close to a record, ex- 
ceeding the monthly average of all 
years except 1929. Foreign sales for 
the month aggregated $23,736,206, a 
58 per cent advance over those of 
July, 1936. For seven months export 
shipments totaled $140,983,247, ex- 
ceeding those of the first seven 
months last year by 42 per cent. 

Power-driven metalworking ma- 
chineiy exports in July were valued 
at $4,665,741, an increase of 62 per 
cent over July last year. The gains 
were distributed over the entire list 
of equipment but were particularly 
large in lathes, vertical boring mills 
and chucking machines, automatic 
screw machines and internal grind- 
ers. Other metalworking machinery 
exports were valued at $439,351, com- 
pared with $276,553 in July, 1936. 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 

STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Gross Tons) 


: July June Jan. thru 
Articles 1937 1937 July '37 
Pig iron 168,538 105,194 474,389 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen ...... 169 104 1,505 


Articles 

Other ferroalloys 

*Ingots, blooms, etc 
Not con. alloy 
Alloy incl. stainless 
3ars, iron 

3ars, concrete 

*Other steel bars: 
Not cont. alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 

Wire rods 

Boiler plate 

*Other plates, not fab. 
Not cont. alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 

Skelp 

Sheets, galv. iron 

Sheets, galv. steel 

*Sheets, black steel: 
Not cont. alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 

Sheets, black iron 
Strip steel, cold-r’ld 
Not cont. alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 
Not cont. alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 


Tin plate, taggers’ tin <¢ 


Terne plate 
Tanks, except lined 
Shapes, not fab 
Shapes, fabricated 
Plates, fabricated 
Metal lath 
IFrames and sashes 
Sheet piling 
Rails, 60 Ibs 
Rails, under 60 Ibs 
tRails, relaying 
Rail fastenings 
Switches, frogs, et« 
Railroad spikes 
R.R. bolts, nuts, ete. 
Boiler tubes, seamless 
Do. welded 
Pipe: 
S'’ml’s c’sing, oil-line 
Do. welded 
Do. seamless black 
Pipe fittings: 
Mall.-iron screwed 
Cast-iron screwed 
Pipe, fittings for: 
Cast-iron pressure 
Cast-iron soil 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel 
Black wrought-iron 
Galv. steel 
Galv. wrought-iron 
Pipe and fittings: 
Riveted iron or steel 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel 
Galvanized 
3arbed 
Woven wire fencing 
*Woven wire screen: 
Insect 
Other 
Wire rope 
Wire strand 
tCard clothing 
Other wire 
Wire nails 
Horseshoe nails 
‘Tacks 
Other nails, staples 
Zolts, etc. 
Castings: 
*Gray ir’n, semi-st’l 
Malleable-iron 
*Steel, not alloy 
Auloy incl. stainless 
Car wh’ls, tires, axles 
Horseshoe, calks 
*Furgings, n.e.s.: 
Not ailoy 
Alloy incl. stainless 


Total (gross tons) 


Scrap, iron, steel 


July 
1937 


112 


’ 46,015 


303 

132 
1,617 
16,829 


13 
191 


30, 822 


1,239 


5,164 





1,423 


1,195 


= 


1,540 


4 
3,023 
, 


1,094 


161,391 


420,097 


Scrap, tin plate 1,678 

*Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles 1,772 
Waste-waste tin plate 4,500 
Total scrap 428,047 
GRAND TOTAL 889, 438 
211,336 


Jron ore 


*No comparisons available. 
distinction prior to 1936. 


June Jan. thru 
1937 July ’37 
279 1,281 


17,009 104,875 
2,614 1,164 

130 1,710 
1,701 10,121 


68 162 
21 928 
968 28,139 
659 1,543 
1,563 72,589 
5 25 

17 2,302 
8,396 91,501 
158 003 


83 431 
166 3,044 
1,990 6,152 
2,687 17,924 
16 262 
60 376 
7,347 50,142 
2 100 
188 177 
23,207 184,097 
2H) 3,258 
mate 18,344 
11,623 82,0835 
2,886 20,650 
£372 12,372 
131 1,156 
149 754 
101 2,290 
728 39, 985 
1,726 7,275 
1,572 13,837 
659 6,561 
01 1,389 
60 1,794 
82 629 
1,078 7,316 
47 

1,926 43,294 
$1 4,412 
931 8,333 
106 3,118 
181 1,809 
1,254 13,609 
111 1,595 





107 110 
2,429 21,611 
2,166 14,374 
2 698 21,330 

311 2,218 

65 379 

78 747 

17 3,000 

rs i338 

1 35 
1,355 5,584 
1,966 12,974 
DO 535 

4 216 

217 1,757 
1,019 6,909. 

315 

159 3, 

152 1,3 

92 OY 
1,446 9,217 

22 163 

532 4,590 

36 502 


306,281 1,831,424 


514,651 2,554, 862 
L712 11,085 
1,193 8,530 
2,741 26, 230 


520,297 2,600,707 
826,578 4,432,131 
202,124 707,338 


+New class. jNo 


STEEL 


c 
Vv 





rh 


in. thru 
July ’37 


1,281 


104,875 
4,164 
1,710 

10,121 


66,147 
162 


3,003 


4,097 
3,258 
8,344 

2,083 

0,650 
2,372 
1,156 

754 

2,295 
9, 985 
7,275 
3,837 
5, 561 


,609 
,0935 


789 
076 
939 
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Large Attendance at Mining Convention; 
Undistributed Profits Tax Assailed 


N SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, sev- 
| eral thousand representatives of 
the country’s mining industry gath- 
ered last week for the annual con- 
vention and exposition of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. Speakers in- 
cluded Senator Key Pittman, Ne- 
vada; Senator William H. King, 
Utah; Representative Abe Murdock, 
Utah, and several federal adminis 
tration officials. 

The convention program included 
discussions on mining and milling 
practices, operation of the Wagner 
labor relations act as it affects the 
mining industry, wage and hour leg- 
islation, the monetary system pres- 
ent and future, depletion, mine taxa- 
tion, application of the securities and 
exchange act to mining and other 
subjects. 

Assails Raids by State Legislatures 

That state legislatures are raiding 
the mining industry as a source of 
easy money, without sufficient un- 
derstanding of mining problems nor 
the effect of such raids upon the in- 
dustry, was charged by W. Mont 
Ferry, vice president and managing 
director, Silver King Coalition Mines 
Co., Salt Lake City. 

Attacking the federal undistrib- 
uted profits tax, Mr. Ferry said: 

“Surplus earnings must be con- 
served to meet adverse economic 
conditions. The chaos from which 
we are emerging furnishes a strik- 
ing example of how metal miners 


used their reserves to maintain em 
ployment when men were desperate- 
ly but vainly seeking some work 
which would furnish food for their 
families. These reserves kept many 
payrolls alive when production was 
a losing game.” 

The Wagner labor relations act is 
“more far reaching than any nation- 
al legislation heretofore existing,” 
declared W. W. Ray, Salt Lake City 
attorney. He outlined probabilities 
of its applications to various mining 
and smelting concerns. 


Mine Equipment Exhibited 


Exhibitors of mining machinery 
and equipment included many in the 
iron and steel and metalworking 
field. Among these were: Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; United States Steel 
Corp.; Mine Smelter & Supply Co., 
Denver; American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York; Robins Conveying 
Belt Co., New York; Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago; Mine Safety Appliances 
Co., Pittsburgh; Galigher Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Broderick & Bas- 
com Rope Co., St. Louis; Sauerman 
Bros. Inc., Chicago; Oliver United 
Filters Inc., Oakland, Calif.; Temple- 
ton, Kenly & Co., Chicago; Dorr Co., 
New York; National Carbon Co. Inc., 
Cleveland; Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O.; Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwau- 
kee; Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver; General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., New York; Thomas A. 
Edison Inc., West Orange, N. J.; du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


Safety Committee Dines 236 Feet Underground 





LAD in overalls, boots and steel helmets, members of the safety committee 
of the United States Steel Corp. recently descended 236 feet below the surface 
of Oliver's Spruce mine at Eveleth, Minn., to be guests at a novel luncheon in an 


underground theater used primarily for employes’ safety meetings. 
x 51 feet, steam heated and electrically lighted, 


solid rock, the room is 8 x 17 


/ 








with a seating capacity of 220 
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Cut out of 


ton, Del.; John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O.; Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bullard Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Coppus Engineering 
Corp., Worcester, Mass.; Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago; A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis; 
Linde Air Products Co., New York. 


Sheet & Tube Plans To 
Improve Chicago Plant 


New financing by Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
to be considered at a special meet- 
ing of shareholders Oct. 19, (STEEL, 
Sept. 6, page 31), is largely to pro- 
vide for betterments of productive 
facilities. It is proposed to expend 
some $20,000,000 for improvements, 
particularly at the Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., plant to provide additional in- 
got and finishing capacity and to re- 
place certain units at this plant to 
give material saving in cost and im- 
proved quality of products. 

During the past three years the 
company, without permanent financ- 
ing for that purpose, has expended 
for plant improvements and addi- 
tions about $12,000,000 more than 
has been charged to depletion and 
depreciation during that period. 
Most of this expenditure has been 
in the Youngstown district. 

The contemplated issue of 500,- 
000 additional shares of common 
stock, to be sold at about $60 per 
share, will yield $30,000,000, to be 
applied to covering the improve- 
ment work and providing additional 
working capital made necessary by 
increased production. 


Seeks Wider Use of 
Pennsylvania Iron Ore 


In an effort to revive as far as pos- 
sible the use of iron ores mined in 
Pennsylvania, which declined when 
the richer Lake Superior ore was 
discovered, the mineral industries 
experiment station of Pennsylvania 
College is seeking funds for re- 
search in methods for beneficiating 
the local ores. Though Pennsylvania 
produces more pig iron than any 
other state it is largely from Lake 
Superior ores. In the early days of 
the iron and steel industry the local 
ores were used exclusively and much 
of the pig iron was made in the 
eastern part of the state. 

In the effort to utilize state re- 
sources and add to employment and 
wealth the department of internal 
affairs of Pennsylvania, Thomas A. 
Logue, secretary, Harrisburg, is 
pressing needs for research into 
known ore deposits and exploration 
to develop new sources. 
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Meetings 


GREASE INSTITUTE TO HOLD 
CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


Nationa] Lubricating Grease insti- 
tute will conduct its fifth annual con- 
vention at the Blackstone hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 4-5. The program includes 
three technical sessions, a business 
session, and a banquet. New officers 
will be selected at the business meet- 
ing. 

Among the technical papers of in- 
terest to the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries are the follow- 
ing: “Hypoid Gear Lubrication,” by 
H. C. Mougey, chief chemist, re- 
search laboratory division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit; “Laboratory 
Equipment and Methods for Testing 
Lubricating Grease,” by Ralph R. 
Matthews, Battenfeld Oil & Grease 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; “Roller 
Bearing Lubrication Problems,” by 
Oscar Maag, lubrication engineer, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O.; “Lubrication Problems Present- 
ed by Different Types of Housing,” 
by R. R. Reynolds, chief engineer, 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; “Grease Lubrication Require- 
ments in Steel Mills,” by C. C. Pecu, 
lubrication engineer, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 


BOSTON CONFERENCE ON 
DISTRIBUTION ANNOUNCED 


The ninth Boston Conference on 
Distribution is to be held at Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Sept. 20-21, with 
“Distribution Costs, Prices and Man- 
power” as the theme. This confer- 
ence is sponsored by the retail trade 
board of the Boston chamber of com- 
merce, in co-operation with Harvard 
university graduate school of busi- 
ness administration, Boston univer- 
sity college of business administra- 
tion and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and others. 

Included in the more than 25 pa- 
pers and addresses are two by ex- 
ecutives in the metalworking indus- 
try. These are “Economic Effects of 
the Air Conditioning Industry,” by 
L. S. Boulware, vice president and 
general manager, Carrier Corp.; and 
“Housing Developments in Relation 
to Distribution,” by Arthur R. 
Herske, vice president, American 
Radiator Co. 


FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
CONVENTION TO BE OCT. 6-7 


Several well-known speakers on 
farm subjects will address the forty- 
fourth annual convention of the 
Farm Equipment institute at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 6-7. 
Among these are Dr. Glenn Frank; 
editor, Rural Progress; Clifford V. 
Gregory, associate publisher, Wal- 
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lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
and Wisconsin Agriculturist; C. B. 
Fritsche, managing director, Farm 
Chemurgic council; and S. G. Me- 
Allister, president, International 
Harvester Co. 


Financial 


BANKERS NOT ALARMED 
BY DECLINE IN STOCKS 


Commenting on the current stock 
market flurry and declining prices 
of securities Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland, and Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, former vice pres- 
ident of the United States, both 
close observers of business condi- 
tions, see no cause for alarm. 

Col. Ayres believes the present 
weak situation is temporary and 
confined to our own market rather 
than one brought about by interna- 
tional conditions. He thinks Ameri- 
can business men are suffering from 
a case of temporary jitters. “We 
have been having abnormally good 
business,” he said, ‘and now that it 
is slackening a good many are dis- 
appointed.” He added that business 
men have been confronted by many 
rules, regulations and conditions and 
are in a state of uncertainty. 

Gen. Dawes said: “I see no indi- 
cations in business of a lack of con- 
fidence and I expect to see business 
conditions continue satisfactory for 
this year and next. Setbacks in 
speculative markets in time of pros- 
perity are to be expected.” 


NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
DECLARES AN EXTRA 


The board of directors of Nation- 
al Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 62'2 
cents per share on the common 
stock, and in view of the federal sur- 
tax, authorized an additional pay- 
ment of 50 cents per share, E. T. 
Weir, chairman, announced. There 
are 2,167,777 outstanding shares of 
stock and payment will be made 
Sept. 30 to stockholders of record on 
Sept. 20. 

Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, declared dividends payable 
Oct. 1 of record Sept. 20, as 
follows: $2 per share on the 8 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock; 50 
cents per share on the $2 non-cumu- 
lative dividend shares; 50 cents per 
share on the common stock. 


Directors of Interlake Iron Corp., 
Chicago, declared the first dividend 
on common stock since March 25, 
1931. The disbursement will be 40 
cents, payable Sept. 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 18. The last previ- 
ous dividend was 15 cents. 


Labor 


BETHLEHEM HEARING OPENS 
AT FRANKLIN BOROUGH, PA. 


Hearing on the national labor re. 
lations board’s complaint against the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. opened last 
week at Franklin borough, Pa. Mill 
workers and executives, city officials 
and civic leaders who organized the 
vigilantes during the strike appeared 
before Frank Bloom, trial exam- 
iner. 

Bethlehem in reply to the board’s 
complaint accused the board of mak- 
ing “vague and_ indefinite  state- 
ments” and demanded a bill of par- 
ticulars. 

The company’s total reply included 
four documents: 

Motion by Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
that the complaint against it be dis- 
missed, as it is a holding company 
not engaged in production or manu- 
facture. 

Denial of all allegations of unfair 
labor practices by Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

Motion for bill of particulars and 
extension of date of hearing to per- 
mit the company to study the 
charges and prepare defense. 

Affidavit on behalf of the com- 
pany protesting the board’s action 
in making many charges of unfair 
labor practices without naming per- 
sons or specific instances, in calling 
a hearing on short notice over La- 
bor day week-end, and in subpoena- 
ing voluminous records and an ex- 
tensive amount of information about 
the company’s business which would 
take weeks to prepare. 

The company pointed out that 
while it was summoned to a hearing 
Sept. 8, it had received no notice of 
this until Aug. 30, though the board 
sent notices to certain employe rep- 
resentatives in letters dated Aug. 20. 


Weirton Hearing in Fourth Week 


The Weirton Steel Co. hearing at 
New Cumberland, W. Va., was in its 
fourth week. Counsel for the com- 
pany on several occasions sought to 
force the CIO to prove itself a quali- 
fied labor organization, but found 
the path blocked. The company pre- 
sented payroll figures showing that 
the Weirton employes received an 
average pay increase of 10 per cent 
in 1934, 12 per cent last year, and 
12.6 per cent in 1937. 

At Canton, O., Chief Deputy 
Sheriff Richard France described at 
the Republic Steel Corp. hearing be- 
fore Trial Examiner John T. Lind- 
say picketing conditions at Canton 
and Massillon during the CIO strike. 

France said pickets were armed 
with clubs, iron pipes, ball bats and 
stones in both cities. He listed many 
complaints of violence. 
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Activities of Steel 


fin, O., has inaugurated the manufac- 
ture of skeleton trailers for use in 
transporting Hanson shovels, cranes 
and draglines. 





distributor by Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York, to handle its line of 
seamless tubular products in the 
Texas Panhandle, Souch Plains and 








ENS U P| M k = & Ss eastern New Mexico. 
PA, sers an a ers Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. Inc., + + * 

ALK CORP., Milwaukee, maker St. Louis, has removed its Cincin- Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, 
or re- Ee a euti : nati office to 457 East Sixth street. Iowa, has opened a branch sales 
ist the of steel caeene* meting — Warehouse facilities for stocking of office at Milwaukee. Clark Mullens, 
1 last gears and speed reducers, will sr Emerson electric motors have also sales manager of the company for 

Mill centrate its welding operssons cscs been provided. Jack Searls continues several years, will be in charge of 
ficials der — i em Dec. 1S in — 7 in charge. the new office. The company recent- 
‘d the building, 114 x oe Et, purchased ae ae ly opened a branch office at Indian- 
eared from me Prem Eager Co. Tennessee Furniture Corp., Chat- apolis, Ind. 
2xam- Chicago, is moved eer the foot of tanooga, Tenn., now has in produc- . . ° 

East Belleview — aes in tees tion at its refrigerator plant bottle Standard Electric Stove Co., To- 
ard’s the gem ee — West Thirtiet coolers for the Coca Cola Co., oil —ledo, O., because orders are coming 
mak. and Canal streets. heaters for the Quaker Mfg. Co. and in faster than they can be executed 
state- ; ele . i the company’s own line of Condition- on the basis of present production, 
 par- Wire Rope and Strand Manufac- aire refrigerators. has launched a comprehensive | ex- 
turers association, Washington, has  ¢ °° pansion program. Plant additions 
moved its office from 540 Woodward Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, are under construction and new ma- 
luded building to 627 Shoreham building. Mass., will handle sales of plastic chinery is being installed. 
4 ile injection molding machines direct in ee pale 
~Orp. Iron & Steel Products Inc., Hege- the New York territory, with head- Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, 
> dis- wisch station, Chicago, is disman- quarters at 75 West street, New has let contracts for erection of a 
pany tling the stamping plant of the Ad- York. George W. McIntyre is man- second story addition containing 1200 
anu- venture Consolidated Copper Co., lo- ager, square feet, to provide more space 
cated near Houghton, Mich. + + » for the development, research and 
ifair  @ 4 Newport News Shipbuilding & engineering departments. The ad- 
Stee] Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Dry Dock Co. has moved its pur- dition was made necessary by the in- 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has appointed chasing offices from New York to creased demand for electrical control 
and Uhrich Supply Co., Kansas City, Newport News, Va. A_ skeleton equipment. This follows closely 
per- Mo., distributor of seamless boiler force may be retained at New York upon the heels of another two-story 
the tubes in the Kansas City, western for handling certain minor supplies, addition of about 800 square feet, 
Missouri and Kansas territory. it is said. which will provide more space for 
‘om- » & 4 ¢ ¢ ¢ the spray painting department. 
tion Hanson Excavator Works division, Clowe & Cowan Inc., Amarillo and 
fair Hanson Clutch & Machinery Co., Tif- Lubbock, Tex., has been appointed . 
sa Steel Shipments Best 
La Trailer Becomes a Real Home For August Since 1929 
-na- Shipments of finished steel by the 
ex- United States Steel Corp. in August 
out totaled 1,107,858 tons, a decline of 
uld 78,894 tons from the July figure, and 
an increase of 184,155 tons over Au- 
hat gust, 1936. For eight months of 
ing 1937 total shipments were 9,908,844 
of tons, compared with 6,905,904 tons in 
ard the corresponding period of 1936. 
‘ep- August shipments this year were 

20. the highest for that month since 

’ August, 1929, when they were 1,360,- 
000 tons. 

at 

its 
m.- 7 

to U. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 

ili- (Inter-company shipments not included) 
nd (Tons) 

di 1937 1936 1935 1934 

at Jan. 1,149.918 721.414 534.055 331,777 
an Feb. 1,133.724 676.315 583,137 385,500 

nt Mar. 1,414.399 783.552 668,056 588,209 
" April 1,343,644 979,907 591,728 643,009 

May 1,304,039 984,097 598,915 745,063 

June 1,268,550 886,065 578,108 985,337 

ty July 1,186,752 950,851 547,794 369,938 
4 7 ae Rae . oka: ane 

v4 TR. MILER cottage, designed as a permanent home, to aid in solving the Sent Sere 961,803 raped pt pi 

3 housing shortage, has been designed and placed in production by Covered Oct. 1,007,417 686,741 343,962 

Wagon Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. In 14 and 20-foot lengths it 1s planned so il iP, yo prea pores 

that two or three units may be combined to form a single dwelling. Standard Y’rly adj... ‘40,859 +23,750 19,907 

d equipment includes enamel sink and work board, ice box, cook stove, bath and Total .......10,784,273 7,347,549 5.905.966 

d closet space. Plumbing is designed for connection with city water systems. pitran Sn ee see eee 

y Chassis is of steel channels with nickel steel drop center axle and the drawbar is +Deduction. 








a steel box girder, with coupler and ball socket 
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Men of 
Indus tty 


ILLARD S. HARING has 
been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Alan 


Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
He succeeds Arthur L. Meyer, re- 
signed. Mr. Haring has been vice 
president in charge of western sales 
since 1929, following several years 
in Conshohocken as general man- 
ager of sales. He will take over his 
new duties on arrival in the East 
about Sept. 20. 

P. L. Francis, formerly district 
manager at Seattle, will succeed Mr. 
Haring on the West coast, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 

 ¢ ¢ 

N. J. Ranney has left Ferro Enam- 
el Corp., Cleveland, to join the Wean 
Engineering Co., Warren, O. 

° + ¢ 

T. E. Millsop, president, Weirton 
Steel Co., has been elected to the 
board of directors of National Steel 
Corp., of which Weirton is a unit. 

a 

J. C. Harvey has joined the West- 
cott Chuck Co., Oneida, N. Y. He 
will act as special representative for 
the company, and will work with 
Westcott distributors in the various 
territories. 

+ e o 

J. M. McKibbin Jr., associated 
with Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1922, 
has been appointed apparatus adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
of the company. 

° ¢ ° 

Alfred C. Goins has been appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of cold 
reduction at the Gary sheet mill of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. He suc- 





Arno L. Billeter 





Willard S. Haring 


ceeds Arno L. Billeter who has been 
transferred to the new Irvin works 
in the Pittsburgh district where 
he will have charge of the cold re- 
duction department. Other appoint- 
ments made at the Gary sheet and 
tin mills are Peter J. Nebe who is 
the new annealing superintendent at 
the tin mill; Joseph Taylor, who has 
become plant photographer, and 
John E. Soyring night superintend- 
ent of the annealing department in 
the tin mill. 
° ° a 

Paul G. Leoni, president, Iron & 
Ore Corp. of America, New York, 
sailed last week for Europe, to be 
gone about two months. His itin- 
erary includes several western Euro- 
pean countries. 

es 

F. L. Coyne has been appointed 
manager, Cleveland branch of Sterl- 
ing Wheelbarrow Co., Milwaukee. 
He was associated with the Chicago 
office for the past ten years, and 
in his new capacity succeeds the 
late J. M. Dickson. 

¢ ° ¢ 

G. Howard Boddy, with offices in 
the General Motors building, De- 
troit, has been appointed representa- 
tive for Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
to handle engineering and sales for 
Power Piping Corp., a subsidiary. 

° ° ° 

C. H. Boenig, of Youngstown, 
N. Y., has been appointed sales en- 
gineer by Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, to handle the company’s en- 
tire line of products in the western 
section of New York. 

° S 7 

B. C. Moise, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
was injured Sept. 4 when struck by 
lightning while on a Pittsburgh golf 
course. Donald H. Baum, secretary, 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., escaped 
injury. 

. s * 

Jack Ryan and William Rosser 
have become associated with Iron 
& Steel Products Inc., Chicago, as 
special sales representatives. They 


will be located at the company’s 
city sales office, 657 Railway Ex. 
change, Chicago. 

+ ¢ - 

J. M. J. Keogh, who entered the 
office of the former E. P. Allis Co., 
Milwaukee, as a boy of 15 in 1881, 
and rose to assistant to the general 
works manager of its successor, the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has been re. 
tired under its pension system at the 
age of 71. 

¢ + + 

Charles E. Fouhy, who has special- 
ized in employment problems for 
20 years, and was formerly presi- 
dent, Industrial Management associ- 
ation, Elmira, N. Y., has joined the 
staff of the personnel training divi- 
sion, International Correspondence 
Schools. 

¢ + + 

Wayne Z. Friend has joined the 
development and research staff of 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York. He will devote his time to 
technical service on corrosion re- 
sisting materials. His experience 
has been principally in the petro- 
leum and natural gas industries. 

> + ° 

C. D. Hollins, 2132 Morse avenue, 
and C. P. Guion, 1661 Milwaukee 
avenue, both at Chicago, have been 
appointed representatives by Ham- 
mond Machinery Builders Inc., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., to handle the sale of 
grinders for foundry use in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa and Indiana. 

° + ° 

Harry L. Brindle, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent in the Youngs- 
town, O., district for Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., has been named act- 
ing general superintendent of Edgar 
Thomson works, Braddock, Pa. He 
succeeds Frank F. Slick who was 
granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence due to a lengthy illness, as 
noted in STEEL, Sept. 6, page 34. Mr. 
Brindle is completing 32 years of 
continuous service with the company 
in which he rose from roll turner at 
the New Castle, Pa., works to his 
present position. 

He will be succeeded at Youngs- 
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town by Fred B. Loveland, super- 
intendent of the rolling mills of Ohio 
works since 1933. Mr. Loveland be- 
gan his career with United States 
Steel subsidiaries in 1906 as a clerk 
in the Greenville, Pa., plant of Na- 
tional Tube Co. 
+ . 7 ¢ 


M. W. Lade, Chicago, has been 
elected treasurer and a vice presi- 
dent, Globe-Union Inc., Milwaukee, 
maker of roller skates, spark plugs, 
radio parts, and storage batteries. 
W. B. Fyffe, formerly treasurer, has 
been named secretary to succeed T. 
B. Ingalls, resigned. 

2 ° e 


L. L. Brenholts has been elected 
president, Harris Pump & Supply 
Co., succeeding Harry E. Cole, re- 
signed. He formerly was associat- 
ed with Pittsburgh Gauge & Supply 
Co. S. S. Weisiger Jr. has been 
advanced from credit manager to 
secretary-treasurer, F. A. Haring 
continues as vice president. 


o ° » 
Fred A. Hahn, president, Fred A. 
Hahn Co., investment brokerage 


firm, Chattanooga, Tenn., and Dean 
B. Copeland, vice president and di- 
rector, Butler County National 
Bank & Trust Co., Butler, Pa., have 
been named to the board of di- 
rectors, American Bantam Car Co., 
Butler. 
¢ ° o 

Francis W. Magin, Milwaukee, 
president, Square D Co., Detroit and 
Milwaukee, maker’ of _ electric 
switches and controls, has been 
elected a director of the Hein- 
Werner Motor Parts Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis., manufacturer of hy- 
draulic jacks and other automo- 
tive specialties. 

° ¢ . 

Angus G. Scott, formerly superin- 
tendent of power distribution for 
Cleveland Railway Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed manager of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s 
newly created department special- 
izing in line materials for mining, 
street railway systems and heavy 
electrifications. He will be located at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

7 ¢ Sl 

Leonard J. Lewery has joined the 
sales organization of J. Harvey Bry- 
an, 50 Church street, New York. In 
this capacity he will handle the prod- 
ucts of the Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa.; Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Buffalo, 
and Harvey, Ill.; and the Thomas 
Steel Co., Warren, O. Mr. Lewery 
was recently connected with the Rey- 
nolds Corp., New York, and prior 
to that, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; United States Steel 
Products Co., New York, and Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

° ° o 

Frank H. Carter, Dietrich Bros. 

Inc., was elected president of the 
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Steel Club of Baltimore when the 
club resumed its second year’s ac- 
tivities with a dinner meeting Sept. 
10 at the Lord Baltimore hotel, Bal- 
timore. 

The club, a social organization, 
formed in April, 1936, with a mem- 
bership of 22, now has 42 members, 
who are representatives of steel 
mills, fabricators and jobbers. Ex- 
cept for the summer season, meet- 
ings are held every other month 
during the year. 

Other officers for the ensuing year 
are Charles S. Duvall, Maryland Bolt 
& Nut Co., vice president, and 
Charles W. Test, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., secretary and treasurer. 

Directors are J. E. Aldridge, Bart- 
lett Hayward division of Koppers 
Co.; Harold K. Dell, John J. Greer 





Frank H. Carter 


& Co. Inec.; E. J. Maher, Dietrich 
Bros. Ine., and C. H. Michael, Mary- 
land Metal Building Co. 

The entertainment committee is 
comprised of J. B. Coster, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.; H. Rodgers Dorney, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and 
C. H. Michael; membership commit- 
tee, Marshall Carleton, Central Rail- 
ways Supply Co.; Victor A. Jevon, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and J. Stuart 
McKenzie, John McKenzie & Co. Inc. 
J. B. McIntyre, Scully Steel Products 
Co., is in charge of attendance. 


@ 
LGA? 

’ A. BINGENHEIMER, 70, chair- 
man of the board, Diamond 
Iron Works Inc., and its subsidiary 
manufacturing division, Mahr Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, in that city, Aug. 
27. He became associated with the 
company as manager and rose by 
successive promotions to the presi- 
dency, a post he held for 35 years, 

until about a year ago. 

+ ¢ + 


Walter C. Greene, 52, Ohio man- 


ager of Nash Engineering Co., heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment manu- 
facturer, in Cleveland, Sept. 3. 

- + ~ 

Harry Sayre Schott, 52, vice presi- 

dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing, National Carbon Co. Inc., New 
York, in Montclair, N. J., Aug. 3. 

+ + ° 


Charles A. Wilhoft, 71, for 34 
years with the New York Belting 
& Packing Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
at his home in Bloomfield, N. J., 
Aug. 31. 

+ . 7 

William E. Marchant, 52, automo- 
bile designer credited with being the 
originator of the coach-type body, 
and for the past seven years active 
in the machinery business in De- 
troit, in that city, Sept. 4. 

° SJ ° 

George O. Orr, for 58 years an em- 
ploye of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, in Pittsburgh, re- 
cently. At one time manager of the 
former price department, Mr. Orr 
recently had been in the hot-rolled 
sales department. 

° + + 


James M. Austin, 43, Pittsburgh 
district manager, National Refrac- 
tories Co., Sept. 1, in Pittsburgh. He 
had been with National Refractories 
since it was organized Sept. 1, 1935, 
and previously had been with Gen- 
eral Refractories Co. 

+ + + 

Lewis W. Hicks Jr., assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, Allegheny Steel 
Co., Brackenridge, Pa., a grandson 
of Capt. Alfred E. Hicks, who found- 
ed Allegheny Steel, was killed Sept. 
4 on a Pittsburgh golf course when 
struck by a bolt of lightning. 

- + S 


Arthur W. Wellman, 81, retired 
founder and president, Capitol Wire 
& Fence Co., now the Capital Wire 
Co., Madison, Wis., Sept. 2. He 
settled in Madison in 1899 as field 
representative for American Steel 
& Wire Co., later establishing his 
own business. 

. ° ° 

Maurice Coster, 82, former vice 
president, Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Co., Sept. 1 at Magog, 
que. He retired in 1930 after being 
associated with Westinghouse since 
1888. He was one of the founders, 
American Manufacturers Export as- 
sociation. 

+ « + 

Prof. Herman Diederichs, 63, dean 
of engineering, Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 31 at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. He became dean of 
engineering last year. He was first 
president, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and was also a 
member, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. 
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DETROIT 


ORE than they would care to 
M admit, automobile manufac- 

turers are being plagued by 
delays in receipt of parts and mate- 
rial, in equipment installation, and 
in finishing up tools and dies for 
new models. While such delays are 
not unusual, and in fact schedules 
usually are drawn up in anticipation 
of them, they are proving more and 
more vexing to car builders who 
are pushing hard to get an early 
jump on the 1938 season. 

Packard has bumped into one de- 
lay after another, mainly on sheet 
steel work, and has encountered a 
number of unexpected difficulties in 
changing over its lines, with the re- 
sult it still is not in full production 
on new models, whereas recently 
Packard was being touted as in posi- 
tion to lead the parade on 1938 de- 
signs. 

Packard is credited with featuring 
a new type of rear springing, prob- 
ably not of the coil type such as 
Buick is introducing, but some modi- 
fication of the semi-elliptical design. 
Rumors of rear coil springs on 1938 
Packards are not given much atten- 
tion, since they would imply a com- 
plete redesign of the rear end drive 
mechanism, and no extensive change 
has been made in the latter. At the 
present stage, it appears the most 
important aspect of the Packard line 
will be the roomier, steel-topped 
bodies. 

The new Packard radio program 
made its bow last week and drew 
much favorable comment here for 
its high talent quality and minimum 
of commercial chatter. 


UDSON, scheduled to offer a 

preview of new models to the 
press this week, also has become 
enmeshed in delays on dies which 
have set back its schedules some- 
what, with the result assembly lines 
probably will not resume much be- 
fore the end of this week. Antici- 
pating a barrage of publicity over 
automatic transmissions and auto- 
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matic gearshifts from other builders 
this fall, Hudson is “pointing with 
pride” to its selective automatic 
gearshift introduced three years ago 
and already supplied on more than 
150,000 cars. 


Introduced First by Hudson 


The merchandising staff is making 
much of the fact Hudson was first 
to introduce this type of transmis- 
sion which provides full control of 
gear shifting from the steering 
wheel. 

Scrap metal has been coming from 
the Hudson body plant for the past 


two weeks, so apparently this divi- 
sion is in good shape on bodies for 
new models. 

Hupmobile is another to run afoul 
of delays on material and parts, but 
latest word is new model production 
will start sometime this week. Press 
preview was held at a country estate 
near here last week. The new line 
will be offered on two chasses—122- 
inch and 125-inch wheelbases—a six 
and an eight, each with three body 
styles. Cylinder block and crank- 
case are of heat-treated chrome-nick- 
el alloy cast iron. Crankshafts are 
forged steel. Aluminum pistons 
with invar struts, dual carburization 
and manifolding and vacuum spark 
control are other features. An over- 
drive is standard on the eight and 
optional on the six. Alligator type 
hood lifts at the front. The radiator 


Inspection Robot Sees and Hears 





UTOMATIC inspection machine makes use of a photoelectric cell, radio am 
plification and mechanical fingers to subject Ford V-8 valve pushrods to 11 
separate tests to check hardness, dimensions and freedom from flaws. Hardness 
is measured by the scleroscope method, the rebounding weight intercepting a 
light beam. Hidden flaws are detected by a microphone and amplification sys 
tem which “listens” to the pitch and duration oj sound produced by striking 


rod with small hammer. Nine following operations check dimensions. 


The 


machine inspects 42 rods per minute 












ornament will serve as a_ handle. 

Nash tentatively has scheduled 600 
new models daily and began last 
week on this basis. Important fea- 
ture available on the 1938 Nash is an 
air conditioning unit located under 
the dash and operated electrically 
through a button on the dash. The 
unit is about 3 inches high, 12 
inches wide and 12 inches 
deep, operating in conjunction 
with the cowl ventilator to pro- 
vide a continuous supply of fresh 
air to the interior. It is claimed 
that with all windows closed, five 
persons can be smoking in the car 
and the conditioning unit will re- 
move all smoke fumes. 


Installs Additional Equipment 


As intimated in this department 
some weeks ago, Nash interiors are 
set off strikingly with instrument 
panels and hardware of molded plas- 
tic in color. Hardware combines die 
castings with plastics and is sharply 
“streamlined.” A large program of 
equipment expansion at the Nash 
plants in Milwaukee, Racine and 
Kenosha has been practically com- 
pleted, and will facilitate stepping 
up production this fall. Additional 
press equipment has been installed 
at the Seaman body plant of Nash in 
Milwaukee and new conveyors elimi- 
nate trucking between departments. 

Recent appointment of Ray De- 
Vlieg as plant manager for Nash has 
rekindled the speculative fires con- 
cerning the eventual transfer of 
Nash operations to the Detroit dis- 
trict. DeVlieg is a Detroit man, for- 
merly active with Kelvinator, and 
close to George W. Mason, president 
of Nash-Kelvinator. It is believed 
he would like to see Nash operations 
brought into the Detroit area, but 
considering that two millions have 
just been spent in refurbishing the 
Wisconsin plant, any Detroitward 
move is unlikely, at least for a few 
years. However, it is considered a 
good hunch Nash eventually will 
move this way to bring it into closer 
association with its new brother, 
Kelvinator. It is even possible some 
integration of facilities could be 
worked out between the automobile 
manufacturer and the refrigerator 
builder. 

Speaking of refrigerators, the 
Frigidaire division of General Mo- 
tors at Dayton, O., announced last 
week a program of electric range 
manufacture to take up the slack 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 





1935 1936 1937 

Jan....... 800,385 377,244 399,634 
eee 350,346 300,810 383,698 
March . 447,894 438,943 519,177 
AMT... 5 477,059 527,625 553,415 
May .... 381,809 480,518 540,357 
June .... 372,085 469,368 521,139 
July .... 345,297 451,206 456,775 
7 mos.... 2,674,825 3,045,714 3,374,195 
Se 245,075 275,934 *370,000 
eee 92,728 139,820 a pees we 
Shes cons 280,316 230,049 , 
ee 408,550 405,799 

Dec. : 418,317 518,958 

Year 4,119,811 4,616,274 


Estimated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 
Week ended: 


Aug. 14 ; 103,250 
pC, ae ¢ Cae ; ‘ 93,339 
Aug. 28 83,310 
Sept. 4... ; 64,200 
Sept. 11 , ; ; 59,017 
Week ending 

Sept. 11 Sept. 4 

General Motors 23,096 26,600 
iy: eee . 26,000 26,000 
Chrysler .... : 2,100 5,800 
All others si x's 7,821 5,800 


*Estimated. 








in off-seasons for refrigerators, both 
for the plant and for dealers. Other 
large refrigerator builders have 
made this move and have found it an 
ideal step to round out yearly sched- 
ules. Frigidaire has purchased all 
necessary equipment for the new 
line, and started manufacture. 


AILURE of equipment suppliers 

to meet delivery dates is the rea- 
son ascribed to Ford’s postpone- 
ment of rebuilding three open-hearth 
furnaces and constructing a new 
blast furnace. Numerous contracts 
have been let for the work and ma- 
terial and equipment ordered, but it 
now appears actual work will not de- 
velop before the first of the year. 
Ford engineers are reported active 
in sketching up plans for a new 
body plant at the Rouge, which, so 
one is told, will be a structure of 
amazing length. 

Meanwhile, Ford will pull the 
switch on 1937 assemblies some time 
this week, outdistancing earlier pre- 
dictions, and adding considerable 
bulk to August and September pro- 
duction totals. Banks of parts for 


new models are being built up, some 
at the rate of 5000 per day, but de. 
ferring of some material shipments 
until the end of the month suggests 
it will be early in October when 
the first new Fords appear. 

A fantastic account which can be 
added to the present storehouse of 
Ford legends has made its appear- 
ance lately. It concerns the buyer 
of a Ford V-8 who allegedly received 
a new Lincoln Zephyr and $500 for 
his car which was averaging some 
39 miles to the gallon and was said 
to have been termed by Ford engi- 
neers an “experimental engine which 
was installed by mistake.” Apparent- 
ly well authenticated, nevertheless 
the tale is dismissed by Ford execu- 
tives who should be in a position 
to know. Even without their word, 
it is inconceivable how such an en- 
gine, granting the stated economy 
were possible, could pass the eagle 
eyes of the corps of inspectors and 
testers on the motor line at the 
Rouge plant. However, it makes 
interesting conversation and just so 
much more publicity for Ford who 
has never been one to lack for men- 
tion. 


Fruehauf Plans New Building 


Plans for a new single-story build- 
ing providing 65,000 square feet of 
floor space have been drawn up by 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. here to fur- 
nish additional manufacturing space. 
Fruehauf has been expanding 
steadily each year for the past sev- 
eral years and finds its present trail- 
er manufacturing facilities on Har- 
per avenue becoming cramped. The 
new structure will be located across 
the street from the present location. 

Equipment includes heat-treating 
furnaces for alloy steel axles, a new 
paint spray shop, lathes and grind- 
ers for axles, a pressed metal shop, 
and a final inspection division. The 
paint shop and stamping equipment 
will be moved out of present quar- 
ters and additional units purchased 
to enlarge these divisions. Two over- 
head cranes with 40-foot span will 
be provided. Work is scheduled to 
be completed by Dec. 1. 


IGHLIGHTS of Labor day in De- 

troit: For the first time since 
1916, a Labor day parade was held. 
According to police count, marchers 
totaled 7392, not counting those in 
65 automobiles, 10 taxicabs, 58 trucks 
and 10 floats. It was made up large- 
ly of representatives from various 
UAW locals and a scattering of AFL 
locals. The UAW parade director 
claimed at least 25,000 in the parade; 
his eyesight was poor. 

Homer Martin, UAW president, 
made two ‘speeches, one at Belle 
Isle and the other at Jefferson Beach. 
The crowd numbered less than 1000 

(Please turn to Page 107) 
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WASHINGTON 
OOKING fair trade practices 
H::: industry to wages and 
hours legislation, when con- 
gress again convenes, appears prob- 
able. It is reported work along this 
line is already under way. With the 
wages and hours bill having passed 
the senate and been reported by 
the house committee on interstate 
commerce, it apparently will be 
necessary to change the legislation 
on the house floor and then send 
it to conference. 

This would appear to leave the 
senate nothing to do but acquiesce 
in the house action. Some other 
legislative way may be found—such 
as entirely discarding the action 
that already has been taken by both 
houses and starting all over again. 
This would take considerable legis- 
lative juggling but can be done. 

Two bills may be introduced, one 
to set up fair trade practices and 
the other to empower a board to fix 
wages and hours, similar to the 
legislation which already has been 
passed. Of course, this was the 
original idea, but the administration 
gave up the fair practices plan and 
went in directly for the hours and 
wages. Apparently officials again 
have had a change of heart and are 
ready to go ahead with the trade 
practice angle. 


Voluntary Codes Planned 


In the wages and hours legislation 
already started, exemptions are 
made for certain industries. Now it 
is reported these exemptions will be 
eliminated. The 40-40 proposition, 
however, probably will be left as it 
is, a minimum of 40 cents an hour 
and a maximum 40-hour week. 


According to meager reports 
available, the plans not yet having 
gone very far, the fair trade prac- 
tice bill would provide for voluntary 
agreements among units in various 
industries. Industries having such 
agreements would receive advant- 
ages, it is claimed. Also they would 
be in a position to agree among 
themselves on wage and hour stand- 
ards. 
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Present plans call for joint ad- 
ministration by the department of 
commerce and the federal trade 
commission. The commerce depart- 
ment would consult industries in 
drafting agreements and would 
offer any aid requested by industry. 
Then the trade commission would 
decide on the agreement’s legality 
and would rule on violations. All of 
this savors strongly of the old NRA 
and it is possible industry may be 
so set against it that even the ad- 
ministration cannot force it through. 
Anyhow, government officials are 
thinking along this line, apparently 
at the President’s request. 


DEFICITS CARRY NATIONAL 
DEBT TO RECORD ALTITUDE 


Recurrent operating deficits, a 
steadily mounting public debt and 
increasing interest charges long 
have troubled taxpayers thoughtful 
for the morrow. Repeated protests 
on the extravagant spending policies 
of the present government have 
arisen—often from within the New 
Deal ranks. 

Fiscal year 1937 was the seventh 
successive year in which the federal 
government incurred a substantial 
deficit, the National Industrial Con- 
ference board reports. With the ex- 
ception of 1936, expenditures were 
larger than for any other year of 
the period of deficit financing. Ex- 
cluding expenditures related to pay- 
ment of the veterans’ bonus in 
1936, 1937 spending was larger than 
any other peace-time year. 

Receipts also increased in 1937 
but failed to equal the increased ex- 
penditures. 

Rapidity of the rate of increase 
is revealed: by comparative expendi- 
tures for the past nine years: 1929, 
$3,848,500,000; 1930, $3,994,200,000; 
1931, $4,220,000,000; 1932, $5,274,300,- 
000; 1933, $5,306,600,000; 1934, $7,- 
243,700,000; 1935, $7,541,800,000; 1936, 
$9,084,900,000; 1937, $8,339,000,000. 





These figures include public debt 
retirements and tax refunds. 

Gross debt at the close of fiscal 
1937 amounted to $36,425,000,000, an 
increase of $2,646,000,000 for the 
year. This total was 37 per cent 
larger than the pre-depression peak 
of $26,597,000,000 reached on Aug. 
31, 1919. It exceeds the post-war low 
of $16,026,000,000 reached on Dec. 
31, 1930, by 127 per cent. 

Gross debt less the net balance in 
the general fund amounted to $33,- 
871,000,000 on June 30, an increase 
of $2,774,000,000 over the compar- 
able total on June 30, 1936. The 
policy of buying gold and carrying 
it in the general fund on an inactive 
basis has tended to increase the 
gross debt and widen the margin 
between gross debt and gross debt 
less the net balance in general fund. 
The treasury, of course, is paying 
interest on a comparable amount of 
indebtedness for the purpose of 
carrying this gold as an inactive 
item. 


BUDGET BALANCING NOT 
EASY WITH FAST SPENDING 


Interest payments for the last 
fiscal year totaled $866,000,000, 
highest in the period of deficit 
financing. For the past eight years, 
interest payments have been as fol- 
lows: 1930, $659,300,000; 1931, $611,- 
600,000; 1932, $599,300,000; 1933, 
$689,400,000; 1934, $756,600,000; 1935, 
$820,900,000; 1936, $749,400,000; 1937, 
$866,400,000. For 1936 interest pay- 
ments were lower than for either 
1935 or 1934. This decrease in the 
face of increasing indebtedness re- 
sulted from! the refunding of out- 
standing issues at lower rates and 
low rates on new issues. 

Average rate of interest paid was 
reduced from 3.807 per cent in 1930 
to 2.582 per cent in 1937. This rate 
multiplied by the interest-bearing 
debt of $35,800,000,000 on June 30 
indicates an annual interest charge 
of $924,000,000. 

“If one lesson has been learned as 
a result of the events of the last few 
years, it is that balancing the budget 
at a level in excess of $7,000,000,000 
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is not an easy task, even though ad- 
ditions to the revenue system are 
made in a period of recovery. The 
transition from a liberal-spending 
policy to a policy of retrenchment 
is at best difficult,” the board’s re- 
port concludes. 

“For this reason, too much im- 
portance should not be attached to 
the attempt to reduce expenditures 
at the request of the executive. It is 
a significant step, but the actual 
economies effected may be offset by 
the failure of receipts to come up to 
expectations or by expenditures for 
purposes not included in the budget. 

“ ....It has been stated that in 
order to balance the budget without 
undue delay, balancing the budget 
would have to be made the one cen- 
tral or key policy of the administra- 
tion, to which other policies were 
subordinated. 

“At the present it cannot be said 
the attainment of a balanced budget 
is so regarded. There has been sig- 
nificant change in attitude, as a re- 
sult of which one can say the early 
attainment of a balanced budget is 
one of the principal objectives. 

“|... It is not yet possible to 
state definitely when either the so- 
called layman’s balance or a com- 
pletely balanced budget on a basis 
that includes debt retirement will 
be achieved.” 


EARLY TO QUIT? RUMORS 
GROW MORE PERSISTENT 


Every few months it is rumored 
about Washington that “Steve” 
Early, press secretary for President 
Roosevelt will resign. The rumor 
now appears more persistent than 
ever. Now it is only a question of 
waiting for the best time to leave 
the boss. 

Current reports are that he will 
go with a New York publicity firm 
as an associate—and the firm is 
named. 

Steve will leave his present job 
with reluctance and the President 
will be sorry to lose him; they have 
been the best of friends since Mr. 
Roosevelt was assistant secretary of 
the navy. Then Steve was covering 
the navy department for the Asso- 
ciated Press and so came into daily 
contact with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Some of the Washington corre- 
spondents do not get along too well 
with Steve; in many instances that 
is not his fault. For instance when 
the President nominated Senator 
Black for the Supreme Court one 
noon, Steve just had concluded his 
press conference and had told the 
reporters a lot of names were under 
consideration and it probably would 
be sometime before the _ justice 
would be named. A few hours later 
the President named Black. 

On the surface it appeared Steve 
was misleading the “boys.” This was 
not so, however, because the Presi- 
dent had not even told Steve who 
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would be nominated. In explanation 
the President told his regular week- 
ly press conference the same after- 
noon, the conference was late be- 
cause he and Steve were explaining 
to each other what had happened. 


NEW DEAL-CIO HONEYMOON 
APPARENTLY NEAR END 


The honeymoon of the administra- 
tion and John Lewis’ CIO, if one 
ever existed, is apparently at an end. 
This repeatedly has been forecast 
in this column. It is confirmed in the 
recent radio address by Lewis in 
which he warned the President to 
either back his organization or face 
a labor bolt. 

On the other hand, the President 
apparently cracked back at Lewis 
a few days later in a Labor day 
statement which, it is said, was 
written before the Lewis broadcast. 
However, be that as it may, it was 
very much to the point and inter- 
ested parties have read into the 
President’s pronouncement a crack 
at Lewis, by his assertion strikes 
must go. Of course, the Chief Execu- 
tive did not take any side with in- 
dustry. Far from that, he charged 
both sides have erred—but the fact 
he blamed some of the trouble on 
labor is interesting. 

Lewis asserted the CIO is here to 
stay. “It is now and henceforth a 
definite instrumentality,” he _ said, 
“destined greatly to influence the 
lives of our people and the internal 
and external course of the republic.” 

A considerable portion of his talk 
was devoted to the steel industry 
and his attempted strikes. “In the 
steel industry,” said Lewis, “the cor- 
porations generally have accepted 
collective bargaining and negotiated 
wage agreements with the CIO.” 

Lewis warned members of con- 
gress and even the President, with- 
out naming him, that they must be 
good. 

“The objectives of this movement 
(CIO) are not political in a partisan 
sense. Yet it is true that a political 
party which seeks the support of 
labor and makes pledges of good 
faith to labor must, in equity and 
good conscience, keep that faith 
and redeem those pledges. The 
spectacle of august and dignified 
members of congress, servants of 
the people and agents of the repub- 
lic, skulking in hallways and closets, 
hiding their faces in a party caucus 
to prevent a quorum from acting 
upon a labor measure (the hours- 
wages bill), is one that emphasizes 
the perfidy of politicians and blasts 
the confidence of labor’s millions in 
politicians’ promises and_ states- 
men’s vows.” 


AFL GOES ON WARPATH FOR 
HIGHER WAGES FOR WORKERS 


That the American Federation of 
Labor is on the warpath for more 
money for workers becomes increas- 


ingly obvious. In a recent statement 
it says “rising costs of living make 
wage increases urgent.” It goes on 
to say “any worker whose pay en- 
velope this fall does not bring him 
5 per cent more than last fall will 
be forced to a lower living stand- 
ard.” 

Economists of the labor union 
claim “workers whose pay envelope 
is not more than 5 per cent above 
last year, although they can keep 
the same living standard, however, 
will fall behind in the march of 
progress. For production per worker 
has increased so rapidly during re- 
covery that our industries today can 
produce a higher living standard for 
each family than they did two years 
ARO: ...3, 

“We cannot know exactly how 
much the average pay envelope 
should increase this fall to keep 
pace with modern industrial prog- 
ress, for the United States govern- 
ment has not yet developed records 
to give an accurate measure of the 
worker’s increasing power to pro- 
duce year by year. We do know that 
from 1929 to 1935 production of all 
goods and services per employe in- 
creased 10 per cent, even though the 
work week was shortened from an 
average of about 49 hours in 1929 to 
39 hours in 1935. We know also that 
production per employe per year has 
increased considerably since 1935.” 

The federation in a _ tabulation 
shows in the steel industry from the 
first half of 1935 to the first half of 
1937 the increase in production per 
worker per week was 36 per cent, 
that the weekly wage increase in the 
same period was 48 per cent and 
the hourly wage increase was 20 per 
cent while the increase in production 
cost due to the higher wage was 4 
per cent. 


INFLATION THREAT AGAIN 
RAISED BY SENATOR THOMAS 


Having successfully dodged the 
inflation question for several years, 
the President will face the issue 
again at the coming session, it is in- 
dicated by Senator Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma. Thomas announced _ be- 
fore he left Washington he will 
offer a monetary stabilization bill 
as a proposed amendment to the 
general farm bill which will be the 
first order of business at the next 
session. Thomas has held this buga- 
boo before the country for years. 

“It is impossible,” said he, “to 
enact any satisfactory farm legis- 
lation until the regulation and 
stabilization of the dollar has been 
accomplished. 

“There have been misleading and 
incorrect statements made relative 
to the objective of the monetary 
authority bill. The proposed legis- 
lation is very simple. It proposes to 
vitalize the constitutional provision 
which gives congress the power to 
regulate the value of money.” 
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Is Business More Sensitive 


To Bearish News 


ARGELY through the unfortunate timing of a 
L series of disconcerting events and statements, 

the business world, returning to work after a 
three-day holiday, last Tuesday plunged headlong in- 
to a gloomy atmosphere instead of into the “now-let’s- 
get-down-to-brass-tacks” spirit which usually prevails 
after Labor day. 

One should not place too much emphasis upon the 
bearish sentiment which existed in the early part of 
last week. Probably, by the time these words are 
read, the outlook will have cleared considerably and 
the factors which contributed to the momentary spell 
of uneasiness will have been analyzed and _inter- 
preted more accurately than was the case last Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

But it is worth while to study the condition of 
nervousness and its causes. Perhaps such examina- 
tion will shed light upon the changes that have oc- 
curred in our economic, political and social structures 
and will provide lessons for future guidance. 


Labor and Tax Situation, Added to Unbalanced 


Budget, Potent Factors in Face of War Scare 


Some of the factors which contributed to the jittery 
feeling in financial circles and to a limited degree in 
industry were of long standing. The failure of the 
federal administration to do anything of importance 
in cutting government expense or in starting to 
balance the budget is a cloud on the economic hori- 
zon—and one that can be counted upon to weigh heavily 
whenever the public becomes panicy because of other 
developments. The federal financial situation, in the 
present instance, proved to be a convenient black drop 
curtain for other factors in a dingy setting. 

On one side of this setting was the labor situation 
in the United States. The words of President Roose- 
velt, John L. Lewis, William Green and Madden, all 
delivered in connection with the observance of Labor 
day, were words of venom and hate and not words of 
constructive action or of the co-operative spirit which 
must prevail if we are to advance steadily in our la- 
bor relations. Nothing that was said by these four 
was conducive of hope or encouragement in the minds 
of employes, employers and stockholders who are im- 
mediately concerned with labor conditions. 

Another figure in the setting was the specter of ris- 
ing costs—an ethereal being on the stage whose pres- 
ence was felt rather than seen. It was the intangible 
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result of added burdens of taxation, social security, 
relief, and dozens of other items of expense. 

Many other figures appeared vaguely in the picture. 
There was the still backward building industry, 
throttled by racketeering, old methods, labor and juris- 
dictional strife, obsolete financing, etc. Present also 
was the railroad situation, with the menace of ex- 
horbitant wage increases and legislation restricting 
operating economies. 

But the outstanding figure was Mars, who strode 
across the stage with rattling armor and dangling 
sword, symbolizing the implications of Hitler’s recent 
utterance in regard to the common bond of interest 
between Germany, Italy and Japan; of the blustering 
exchange of notes between Russia and Italy; of the 
potential dynamite in the Mediterranean mess and 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict. The war scare was the 
factor which put life into the otherwise inactive scene 
of passive figures. 


Bright Side of Picture, with New Production 


Records, Overlooked in Attack of Jitters 


It is not surprising that financial men and some in- 
dustrialists, viewing this dismal picture last Tuesday 
morning, suffered a touch of discouragement. Momen- 
tarily it obscured the many favorable factors in the 
domestic situation. They forgot the remarkable ac- 
tivity of industry in the second quarter, the under- 
lying strength which manifested itself in June in 
spite of strikes and the strong resiStance to seasonal 
forces in July. The numerous all-time records that 
were broken in August were overlooked, as were the 
fairly definite encouraging signs for satisfactory busi- 
ness over the remainder of the year. 

Looking back at the jittery situation that existed 
last Tuesday and Wednesday, one wonders if our na- 
tional business structure has become more sensitive 
to shock than it was before the depression. Stock 
market authorities declare that today a relatively small 
selling movement will push the market down, where- 
as half a dozen years ago a decidedly strong selling 
pressure was required to force prices down. 

If it is true that financial, industrial and commer- 
cial interests today are more sensitive to shock than 
heretofore, then it is all the more important that 
the machinery for stability be strengthened. The gov- 
ernment professes to be working for stability, but 
many of its acts, or, in the case of the budget, failure 
to act, are producing the opposite effect. 

The greatest conceivable force for stability today 
is teamwork. Let the government quit baiting and 
fighting industry, let labor drop its feud, and let na- 
tions quit putting chips on their shoulders. The re- 
sult would be stability and, in some countries in- 
cluding the United States, a high degree of prosperity. 
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STEELS INDEX OF ACTIVITY 
In Iron, Steel and Metal working 
| Industries _, 
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External Factors Obscure 
Outlook for Fall Activity 


NEASINESS which prevailed in financial circles 
and to a lesser extent among industrial executives 
in the days immediately following Labor day was 
based more upon fears of external complications than 
upon the near-at-hand domestic business situation. 
Excluding the factors associated with the foreign 
war scares, industry’s interest lies in the prospect 
for the early resumption of active demand. This in- 
volves the state of inventories in consumers’ hands, 
the speed with which automobile manufacturers will 
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be needing steel and parts for new models, the de- 
gree of success with which the railroads iron out their 
difficulties and similar questions. 

Fundamentally, industrial activity has not suffered 
any unusual or unexpected setback. STEEL’s index 
for the week ending Sept. 4 stands at 104.9, a drop 
of only 3.6 points from the previous week. This ex- 
pected recession was caused entirely by a further 
drop in automobile production. Steel operations were 
steady, car loadings were up and power output touched 
a new high. 

A further drop in the index will occur in the week 
ending Sept. 11. The rebound, as registered in the 
index for the week ending Sept. 18, will be significant 
in view of the uneasiness prevailing today in some 


quarters. 
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New Low Alloy Steels 


With Unusual Properties 


Are Results of Research 


now used in the construction of 
transportation equipment, to re- 
duce weight and increase pay load, 
differ from the more familiar types 
of alloy steels, such as those of the 
S. A. E. series, in that they can be 
employed to advantage in the as- 
rolled condition. Such steels of 
which Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Mayari 
R* is an example, are used without 
heat treatment, except for the cus- 
tomary annealing of sheets, and 
their composition is selected to pro- 
duce a material that will not harden 
appreciably in rapid cooling; this in 
order that thin sections and welds, 
or the steel adjacent to welds, may 
not harden and require heat treat- 
ment with its resulting reflection in 
cost. Although the strength of such 
steels is appreciably higher than of 
that of ordinary structural steel, it 
must not be excessively high, be- 
cause the difficulties of fabricating 
become too great as the steel gets 
too strong and hard. An ideal mate- 
rial, considering both strength and 
ease of working, is a steel with mini- 
mum yield point of 50,000 to 55,000 
pounds per square inch and mini- 
mum tensile strength of 65,000 to 75.,- 
000 pounds per square inch. 
In order that full advantage may 
be taken of the higher strength, a 
low-alloy steel for most applications 


*Pronounced My-ree; R denotes rust 
resistance. 


To low-alloy structural steels 


ICROPHOTOGRAPHS of the 

structure of two samples of 

Mayari R steel in as-rolled con- 
dition. Magnification 100X 
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must also have much greater resist- 
ance to atmospheric corrosion than 
a plain steel. Otherwise, as equal 
exposure would result in equal loss 
in section for both steels, structures 
fabricated of the higher tensile va- 
riety would naturally suffer a far 
greater loss in strength than would 
the plain steel. 

The composition of Mayari R steel 
was selected to produce a steel of 
the following properties: 

1. A strength appreciably in ex- 


cess of ordinary structural 
steel. 

2. Good hot- and_ cold-working 
properties. 


3. Good welding characteristics. 

4. Little tendency to harden on 
rapid cooling. 

5. Great resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion. 

To attain such a combination of 
properties it is necessary that the 
carbon content be held low and the 
increased strength be brought! about 
by elements other than carbon. The 
carbon content of Mayari R has 
therefore been fixed at approxi- 
mately 0.10 per cent, and the desired 
strength and corrosion resistance 
are obtained by addition of nickel, 
chromium, manganese, silicon, cop- 
per and phosphorus. 

Extensive work on steels of the 
Mayari type has _ indicated that 
steels within the following ranges 
of composition, which belong to the 
Mayari R classification, 
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have a minimum yield point of 50,000 
pounds per square inch, a minimum 
tensile strength of 65,000 pounds per 
square inch, and meet the other re- 
quirements. In order to investigate 
the merits of this steel typical 
open hearth heats were made with 
a variety of products to determine 
the case of fabricating and the prop- 
erties of the fabricated products. 
Observations and results of tests on 
two of these heats, which will be 
designated as Nos. 1 and 2, are given 
in the following. The analyses of 
the heats were as follows: 


No. ¢. Ma P S Si Ni Cr Cu 
;...s08 45 098 035 10 34 2 SO 
. «G8 22 .100. 042 40 33 36 62 


The composition of heat No. 1 is 
of this steel. It is also used for thin 
plates and rivets. Heat No. 2 is de- 
signed for products such as heavy 


UTTING side panels 
on car for use on 
San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay bridge. Railway 
equipment offers one 
field of use for the new 
high - strength low - 
alloy steel 
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difficulties and the surface of both 
slabs and blooms was excellent. 


Blooms of the softer steel, No. 1, 
were rolled into sheet bar and then 
into sheets of various gages. No dif- 
ficulty was experienced in rolling, 
and the surface was good. Tensile 
and laboratory bend tests are given 
in Table I. 


plates, bars and structural members. Sheared plates of various stand- 

The steels were fully deoxidized ard thicknesses were rolled from 
and poured into hot-topped molds, the two steels. The slabs were 
slab ingots and mill ingots being heated to the temperature usually 
particularly suitable for sheets, one employed for soft steel, and no diffi- 
of the most important applications culties were encountered in the roll- 
cast from each heat. The slab in.- ing. Tensile properties, brinell hard- 





TABLE I 
Tensile and Bend Tests on 16 Gage Sheets, Steel No. 1 


Yield Tensile Elongation tockwell F 
Point Strength Per Cent Flat 60 Kg. 
Treatment Direction Lbs./Sq. In. 2In. 8In Bend 1/16-In ball 
Blue Anneal . L 55,300 68,100 30 20 OK 
Blue Anneal T 57,400 76,600 34 21 OK 
Blue Anneal and P. L. L 54,500 71,900 34 19.5 OK 100.6 
Blue Anneal and P. L.... T 54,000 71,000 35 21.5 OK 
Blue ang Box ........ L 49,300 67,500 33 19 OK 98.8 
Blue and Box ........ 7 50,700 68,800 32 20.5 OK 
Blue and Box and P. L. L 53,000 65,500 30 22.5 OK 98.2 
Blue and Box and P. I T 56,300 68,800 3035. ZS OK 


Blue annealed—Normalized at over 1700 deg. F. 
Blue and Box—Above anneal followed by box annealing. 
es as, Patent (stretcher) levelled. 





gots were rolled into slabs and then ness, and bend-test results for the 
into plates, the mill ingots into plates are given in Table II. 

blooms and billets for subsequent For both qualities the required 
fabrication into different products. minimum tensile strength and yield 


Slabbing and blooming offered no strength, 65,000 and 50,000 pounds 


























per square inch respectively, are ex- 
ceeded in all plate thicknesses. The 
ductility, judging by elongation and 
reduction of area, is also satisfac- 
tory In every case. Steel of any gage 
could be bent flat upon itself. 
Micrographs of the *s-inch and 
%-inch plates in the as-rolled con- 
dition revealed that the structure of 
Mayari R steel is practically in- 
distinguishable from that of a low 
carbon unalloyed steel. Izod impact 
resistance of longitudinal specimens 
from *-inch plate were as follows: 


As Rolled Normalized 
aD Ee 82 ft. lbs. 81 ft. lbs. 
hp eee bo Se 87 ft. lbs. 


Impact resistances of V-notched 
Charpy specimens from % inch 
plate at room temperature and at 
32 degrees Fahr. were also satis- 
factory both in as-rolled and normal- 
ized condition. 

No difficulty was encountered in 
rolling Mayari R steel into struc- 
tural members. The tensile proper- 


STEEL #[ As WELDED 


Line of Fusion 


STRESS RELIEVED 


eos a 





ties of a 15-inch I-beam rolled from 
steel No. 2 were as follows: 

Ree OMG. ws eas 54,600 lbs. per sq. in. 
Tensile strength . 74, 500 Ibs. per sq. in 
Elongation (8 in.) .. 26.2 per cent 
Reduction of area .. 57.0 per cent 

The surface properties were satis- 
factory. 


Results from double shear tests 
on “% x 2'%-inch pan head rivets 
gave a tensile strength of about 
75,200 pounds per square inch for 
rivets made from steel No. 2, prac- 
tically the same as_high-tensile 
manganese rivets (75,000 pounds per 
square inch). For rivets made from 
the softer No. 1 steel the strength 
was about 61,000 pounds per square 
inch. An interesting property of 
Mayari R steel is the high endur- 
ance limit. Endurance tests were 
made in the R. R. Moore machine 
on specimens taken from rivet bars; 
the endurance limit, as determined 
by 10,000,000 cycles, was found to be 
49,200 pounds per square inch. With 





“Weld Metal 


oy 


lie oF Fusion 


a tensile strength of 75,200 pounds 
per square inch this gives an endur- 
ance ratio of 0.66, a very high value, 
typical of the low alloy steels in 
which the hardening is produced by 
elements other than carbon. 

Results of air-hardening tests on 
*%-inch rivet rods are given in Table 
III; data on a medium manganese 
steel have been included for com. 
parison. The data _ show _ that 
Mayari R steels have little tendency 
to air harden, even when air cooled 
from 1870 degrees Fahr. 

The work of planing, upsetting 
and forming *%s-inch plate made 
from steel No. 1 to produce electric- 
ally welded pipe showed little or no 
difference from that of plain low 
carbon steel. Acceptable welds were 
obtainable at high speeds. 

It must be kept in mind that 
Mayari R steel cannot be formed 
and drawn as drastically as a dead 
soft steel, but otherwise no serious 
difficulties are encountered in fab- 
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Direction Yield 


Thickness Point 


a 
Steel No. 1 


TABLE II 
Physical Properties of Plates from Mayari R Steel 


Tensile 


oO 
Rolling Lbs./Sq. In. Lbs./Sq.In. Cent 


Elong- 


ationin Red. of 
Strength S8In.Per Area 

Per Cent’ Brinell Bend 
28.0 66.3 137 Flat 
30.0 61.4 131 Flat 
20.0 62.9 163 Flat 
28.0 64.7 156 Flat 
28.0 57.4 156 Flat 
25.5 60.6 152 Flat 
25.5 60.6 152 Flat 
30.0 52.1 167 Flat 





0 Sn ae L 57,600 71,900 
aS eee 52,350 68,600 
Steel No. 2 

“Aer i a aed 63,000 81,900 
eee > wu 66,200 81,900 
% L 58,200 78,400 
EE rigs 3's ama 6 L 54,900 78,400 
VA L 54,900 78,400 
MRS Oirk. ska 4's 8/8 L 50,000 75,200 





rication. It can be worked hot and 
cold, and welds satisfactorily with- 
out air hardening. 

Corrosion resistance is an im- 
portant consideration in connection 
with a high tensile steel. Obviously, 
a reduction in section as made per- 
missible by the higher yield point 
would be of no advantage if the re- 
sistance to corrosion did not in- 
crease correspondingly. Otherwise 
the thin sections would scale off or 
pit through much faster than the 
thicker section of unalloyed steel. 

Atmospheric exposure tests of 
several years duration made in in- 
dustrial atmospheres at widely 
separated localities have all shown 
that the corrosion resistance of 
Mayari R steel varies somewhat in 
the different localities; this makes 
it impossible to say the latter steel 
is exactly “X” times as corrosion 
resistant as ordinary steel. All 
tests, however, definitely show that 
the corrosion resistance of Mayari 
R steel is far superior to that of 
even copper-bearing steel. In serv- 
ices where the life of copper-bearing 
steel would be twice that of ordin- 
ary steel it seems a conservative 
assumption that the life of Mayari 


R steel would be fully two or three 
times that of copper-bearing steel 
or six times that of plain steel. 
Mayari R steel can be readily 
welded by any of the well-known 
processes, such as the electrical re- 





sistance method and by all of the 
fusion methods. However, like plain 
carbon steels, consideration should 
always be given to the preferred 
welding procedure which depends 





TABLE Ill 
Hardening Tests on *;-Inch Rounds of Mayari R Steel 


Yield 
Treat- Point 
Material ment Lbs./Sq. In 
Steel No. 1 ...... beedeereion ane 45,200 
oS B 46,100 
i a oe 47,000 
a re D 46,100 
SME Db icere (Wid ewe E 45,500 
Steel No. 2 A 55,300 
OS oa | 46,300 
OLE arene ¢ 47,600 
eS are D 55,800 
ere E 49,300 
Medium Manganese Steel A 55,800 
woe ©. UR eee Bee he ae 66,700 
SEE 05 65-5 Sscis ec cat 69,400 
SS rr . D 76,200 
Se eee eee E 53.600 
0.21 Si 


A—Furnace cooled from 1385 deg. F. 
B—Air cooled from 1385 deg. 
C—Air cooled from 1560 deg. 
D—Air cooled from 1870 deg. 


Reduc- Increase in 


Elongation tion Tensile 
Tensile inSIn. of Area Strength 
Strength Per Per Per 
Lbs./Sq.In. Cent Cent Cent 
61,600 32.8 74.4 0 
62,800 32.2 72.9 1.9 
63,700 31.4 71.4 3.4 
63,700 30.2 70.0 3.4 
62,200 29.6 71.3 1.0 
73,400 29.7 71.0 0 
74,000 30.0 73.7 0.8 
74,650 29.7 Tat 5 eg 
74,000 28.7 72.9 0.8 
75,000 28.2 74.0 re 
90,000 26.5 67.0 0 
98,500 20.0 68.2 9.4 
98,600 21.4 68.0 9.6 
107,250 14.0 47.4 19.2 
91,300 23.0 67.0 1.5 


E—Air cooled from 1870 dev., reheated to 1480 deg., and cooled in furnace; 


reheated to 1120 deg. and cooled in air. 
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upon materials, designs, and the 
qualities desired in the welded 
joint for a particular service. 

Under resistance welding the test 
results of spot weiding, seam weld- 
ing and flash butt welding were very 
satisfactory; compared to soft auto 
body sheets the shear tests were 
proportionally higher, while the 
single spot twisting test naturally 
was lower. The test results indicate 
that Mayari R steels are entirely 
suitable for all types of electrical 
resistance welding. 

A comprehensive program was 
also carried out with Mayari R 
steels to determine the effect upon 
the weldability of conditions such 
as the temperature of the parent 
metal, (from 10 to 400 degrees 
Fahr.), thickness of section, harden- 
ability, and stress relieving subse- 
quent to welding. Rockwell hard- 
ness figures for parent metal, weld, 





steel (left) and 
ordinary steel (right) after 
more than two years’ exposure to 


AYARI R 


atmosphere. Tests indicate this 
new steel will last several times 
as long as ordinary steel 


line of fusion, and affected zone 
are given in Fig. 5. Results ob- 
tained in welding at 5 to 15 degrees 
F'ahr. without subsequent heat treat- 
ment, were practically identical 
with those shown in Fig. 5. 

Some of the important precau- 
tions in the welding of carbon steels 
also apply to Mayari R steel and 
are given here to emphasize the 
vital need for procedure control in 
fusion welding to obtain maximum 
benefits of Mayari R steels in their 
various applications. 

(A) When welding heavy sections 
preheating assists in reduc- 
ing distortion. 

(B) Assemblies must be carefully 
planned to permit free move- 
ment of parts in shrinkage 
or welded sections. 

(C) Structures must be stress re- 
lieved after welding when 
fatigue or dynamic stresses 
are present. 
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Dual Speed Automotive Axles Provide 
New Use for Zinc Alloy Die Castings 


but “relaxed” motor and trans- 

mission operation while cruising 
along over favorable road, is the 
fashion in automotive engineering 
today. Various manufacturers dub 
the new equipment “dual ratio,” 
“overdrive,” or “two-speed axle” 
but all of it does substantially the 
same job, i.e. it permits a reduced 
engine and in some cases transmis- 
sion speed for a given rate of travel 
when the alternate gearing is 
“thrown in.” Some of the units 
“throw in” automatically when the 
accelerator is flipped at car speeds 
over a set figure; some carry man- 
ual dash controls which permit 
either high or low gear-ratios at any 
speed. In some cases “over-drive” 
is standard equipment, in others it 
is elective at slight extra cost on 
new or old cars. In any event it 
saves gas and oil, reduces wear and 
tear on engines, and abates car noise 
and vibration. 

That’s “overdrive” to the user. 
But what is “overdrive” to the 
metal man and designer? Largely it 
is more steel gearing plus actuating 
and control mechanisms, which may 
be produced easier and less expen- 
sively in other materials. 

In the case of the two-speed axle 
built by Columbia Axle Co., Cleve- 
land, which effects the “overdrive” 
feature between the rear axle ring 
gear and the differential, practically 
all of the actuating and control 
mechanism is in zinc alloy die cast- 
ings to obviate machining and as- 
sembly worries and reduce numbers 
of parts. All the parts shown in the 
accompanying photos are of zinc 
alloy and comprise: the carburetor 
adapter for tapping the intake 


Prose when you need power, 
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vacuum to actuate sundry valves 
and pistons, the actuating valve 
mechanism itself which mounts un- 
der the hood, and the combined 
vacuum-cylinder-base and_ shifter- 
shaft-housing which attaches to the 
two-speed axle housing. Other die 
cast zine alloy parts on various 
Columbia two-speed axle models 
are the synchro hub, a strictly func- 
tional part, and the dash escutcheon 
and handle, truly hardware, which 
are shown in the auxiliary photo. 

An interesting thought is that, at 
first, Columbia used a bronze actuat- 
ing valve mechanism which re- 
quired considerable machining. As 
production increased with public 
acceptance of overdrive, production 
dollars could be saved by switching 
to die castings. Even so, two zinc 
parts preceded the present one- 
piece valve body carrying four cop- 
per tube inserts. 

Far from new are zinc alloy parts 
on automobiles. Carburetors, grilles, 
horns, hardware, and many other 
parts have long been die cast. But 
now Columbia’s two-speed axle in- 
troduces new zinc items into today’s 
automobiles and points again to the 
trend towards using more and more 
such parts for functional, load-tak- 
ing, dynamic applications as over 
and against the older and more 
established uses of the metal and 
method of manufacture for strictly 
static, housing, and ornamental 
pieces. 


Makes New Soldering Flux 


A new stainless steel soldering 
flux, claimed to be revolutionary in 
its results and action on the metal, 





VERDRIVE adds 
more zinc alloy 
die castings to the 
modern automobile. 
Those here shown 
are used in Colum- 
bia’s two-speed axle 
system 





has been announced by Glen (C. 
Baker of the Ruby Chemical Co., 
Columbus, O. The new flux was 
perfected by Baker after several 
years of laboratory tests and actual 
use in industrial plants. Available 
in pints, quarts and gallons, out- 
standing features are said to be 
that no special solder or soldering 
equipment is required, that the flux 
does not give off strong, offensive 
odors and that it will not burn 
severely when in contact with the 
hands. 


Nibbling As an 
Aid to Fabrication 


The rapid rise of welding as a 
means of metal products fabrication, 
and also as a means of quick and ef- 
fective repair, has necessarily put 
a considerably different face upon 
the entire metal fabrication field. 
Methods that tie in properly with 
welding are always welcome in the 
shop. 

An interesting fabrication  side- 
light that is often highly valuable 
is the proposition of passing one 
member through another, and es- 
pecially the passing of structural 
shapes, pipes, and others through 
sheet material members. When and 
where this is done, it offers oppor- 
tunity to weld the two members to- 
gether in a manner making for the 
greatest amount of rigidity possible. 

In this connection, the nibbling 
machine holds forth remarkably, 
since it offers a splendid means of 
cutting any desired shape and size 
of hole at any location in almost 
any type of sheet material. Metal 
as thick as *%s-inch can be nibbled to 
very good advantage in this way. 

Doubtless this is a method that 
will be relied upon to an extent suf- 
ficiently great to bring it forcibly to 
the attention of metal products de- 
signers in the future. Further than 
this, it is to be expected that the 
maintenance man will also take note 
of the various possibilities such a 
process offers for building and re- 
pairing various types of plant equip- 
ment and furniture. 


New Plastic Refractory 
For Ladle Linings 


Ironton Nojoint is a plastic refrac- 
tory recently introduced by Ironton 
Fire Brick Co., Ironton, O. It enables 
the foundry operator to get mono- 
lithic ladle linings which are much 
more resistant to the corrosive ac- 
tion of soda slags than ordinary 
ladle brick and which do not cut out. 
The material is made from a special 
type of fire clay grog and has been 
found successful for lining large 
ladles in which Purite is used to re- 
fine the metal. 
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'R LA 
SAILS TO VICTORY 


WITH 


VANADIUM 


STEEL RIGGING 


Maximum strength with minimum weight. .. abil- 
ity to absorb stresses and strains as 6,000 feet of 
mainsail billow with the breeze...absolute de- 
pendability — these were the specifications for the 
steel to be used in the stays and rigging of 
America’s Cup defender. 

Chromium-Vanadium Steel met all these require- 
ments—as it is meeting thousands of severe speci- 
fications throughout industry — and the “Ranger” 
successfully defended the Cup with stays and rig- 
ging of Chromium-Vanadium Steel. 

Are you looking for greater strength in a steel 
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When the Cup defender lost her mast in a trial sailing, Chromium- 

Vanadium Steel was selected for the fixed rigging. Horace T. Potts 

Co., Philadelphia, and Brown-Wales Co., Boston, supplied the 

ELASTUF TYPE. A Chromium-Vanadium Preheat Treated Steel 

and fabricators completed within twenty days a manufacturing 

job that would ordinarily have required twelve weeks. Photo: 
Courtesy of E. F. Houghton & Co. 


part? Would you like to reduce weight in a forg- 

ing or casting? Have you a steel part that is giving 

trouble in service? Metallurgists of the Vanadium 

Corporation of America will be glad to help you. 
* 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and Development Laboratories, Bridgeville, Pa. 


- 


mers VANCORAM aciovs 





reaunmu’ ALLG'S 
of vanadium, silicon, chromium, 
and titanium, produced by the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 
are used by steel makers in the 
production of high-quality steels. 
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Major Pipe Line Is Constructed by 
The “’Stove-Pipe’ Jointing Method 


completed its 94-mile 12%- 

inch pipe line from Hastings 
to Clendennin, W. Va. This line was 
built to carry up to 1500 pounds 
pressure and seamless pipe with *s- 
inch wall was used. The line was 
laid through the heart of the West 
Virginia mountains and the right of 
way was extremely rough, and so 
inaccessible that only 20-foot pipe 
was ordered. Electric welding was 
specified for the field joints, an in- 
novation being the use of the so- 
called “stove-pipe’” method of pipe 
line construction. Under this meth- 
od each joint is handled individual- 
ly and welded onto the line one 
joint at a time. 

Under the usual method of pipe 
line construction the joints of pipe 
are lined up on skids and dollies and 
roll welded ahead of the ditch into 
long sections approximately 200 feet 
long. These long sections are then 
placed over or in the ditch and tied 
in with bell hole or position welds. 
Pipe then is lowered into the ditch. 
Under the stove-pipe method each 
weld is a position weld. The lining 
up of the pipe in long sections and 
the roll welding is eliminated. Be- 
cause of the extremely rough coun- 
try and the difficulty in transport- 
ing equipment, only a_ limited 
amount of pipe could be laid per day 
by either method. It was found 
that by the addition of a couple of 
welding machines, at the same time 


[con NATURAL GAS CO. has 


eliminating the line up crews and 
their tractors, the required number 
of welds could be made each day 


even though all of them were posi- 


tion welds. 

Although the stove-pipe method 
had previously been used on short 
and small diameter lines, this is the 
first time it had been used on a ma- 
jor pipe line of this size. The right 
of way was cleared, pipe strung and 
the ditch dug ahead of the bending 
operations. Bending of the pipe was 
also. performed ahead of _ the 
stabbing and welding crews. All 
bends were made by fire on single 
joints. Hand winches and hand la- 
bor were used. Each joint was lined 
up on skids across the ditch and as 
a subsequent joint was laid over 
the skids, two welders, one work- 
ing on each side of the pipe, imme- 
diately tacked same and applied the 
first bead completely around the 
pipe. The time for tacking and mak- 
ing the first bead varied from 1% 
to 1% minutes of actual welding. 
The tacked pipe was then left on 
the skids behind the pipe crew. Fol- 
lowing the pipe crew came the main 
welding gang comprised of 8 to 10 
welders. These welders completed 


each weld by adding three addition- 
al beads around the pipe while it was 
on the skids. 

Pipe then was ready for lowering 
into the ditch. At road crossings 
and other pipe line crossings or ob- 
structions, a skip was usually left 





Each joint was lined up on skids across the ditch and as a subsequent joint was laid over 
the skids two welders, onz on each side of the pipe, tacked the joint and applied the first 
bead completely around the pipe 
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Electric welding, using stove-pipe meth- 

od, was employed in constructing 1234- 

inch, 94-mile pipe line in mountainous 
country in West Virgina 


by the pipe crew so as not to hold 
up its daily progress. These skips 
were welded in by a small crew and 
one welder coming behind. After 
the line was finally completed, a 
final test was made under gas pres- 
sure of 1200 pounds. In the entire 
94 miles only one leak was found. 
Construction on the work started 
Aug. 13, 1936, and was completed 
Nov. 27, 1936. Three gangs were 
used with two tackers, 9 or 10 weld: 
ers and one final tie-in welder in 
each gang. There was a total of 
24,765 welds in the line. Despite the 
fact that heavy pipe was used and 
much time was lost in moving the 
equipment, and that bad weather 
often was a handicap, the welders 
averaged 1.46 tie-in welds per hour. 
The maximum day’s run of one 
gang was 180 welds with nine weld- 
ers. 

The machines of the main line 
welders were moved by two tractors 
on each gang. The tacking machines 
were also moved by tractors. With 
the exception of a few strips of fair- 
ly level country, all of the string- 
ing, ditching and handling of the 
pipe was done by hand. The con- 
tour of the country was so precipi- 
tous that machines and tractors for 
handling the pipe could be used only 
occasionally. Ligon & Ligon, Balti- 
more, were the contractors on the 
ditching, bending, pipe laying and 
back filling. oH. C. Price Co, 
3artlesville Okla., was the welding 
contractor. 
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Special Handli aciliti a 
pecial Handling Facilities Used 
In Steel Furni r 
urniture Manufacture 
WIN freight sidings and twin cases, because of their form, can through the assembly and packing 
Truck docks serve the plant of not be stacked readily. To make operations. 
the General Fireproofing Co., the problem more difficult, the costly From the central depot where 
Youngstown, O., to transport the grained finish put on many of the steel sheets and other raw mate 
hold volume of steel furniture and of- finer pieces must be _ protected rials are checked in, lift trucks and 
Skips | fice equipment produced. Raw ma- 
yand | terials are brought into a central 
After | depot between the north and south 
d, a | wings of the establishment, and 
pres- | flow through the various fabricat- 
ntire | ing and finishing processes in op- 
und. | posite directions to emerge finished 
arted — products, crated for shipment, on 
leted | the railroad or truck docks at e 
were | either end of the plant which is 
veld- nearly a half mile in length. 
r in Handling the metal furniture is 
1l of | complicated by several factors. The 
>the © products are bulky and in many 
and 
the 
ther 
ders 
our. 
one 
veld- | 
é 
line | 
tors | 
ines 
Vith 
fair- : 
ing- © 
the § 
con- | 
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skids handle materials through the 
heavier fabrication operations such 
as rolling, stamping and shearing, 
in two departments which in turn 
feed five main divisions—steel fur- 
niture, shelving, aluminum §fur- 
niture, vertical steel files and spe- 
cial contract work. Caster trucks 
are used for carrying stampings 
through the lighter operations, 
such as spot welding. After form- 
ing and fabrication operations are 
completed in the steel furniture 
division, the various parts. are 
placed on overhead chain’ con- 
veyors, which carry them through 
steam and chemical cleaning and 
degreasing units. 


Internal Parts Dipped 


Finishing operations are com- 
pletely mechanized. In the enamel- 
ing operation, internal parts are 
hooked on conveyors and_ passed 
through a dip tank. A _ certain 
definite period must be allotted for 
baking the enamel, and the con- 
veyor is so regulated that the 
pieces remain in the oven the re- 
quired period, thus insuring a per- 
fect finish. The baking ovens are 
located above the roof of the single- 


& 


ARTS fc I stee! 

shelving are 
shaped on large 
forming presses. 
Two to six opera 
tors man a press 
lepending upon 
the size of the work 


& 


story building housing the steel 
desk division, thus’ eliminating 
need for removing the heat from 
the building and lowering the fire 
hazard. Conveyors start at floor 


¢ 


RAVELING 
more than a 


yuarter mile on 
chain conveyor 


cases pass through 
several enamel! 
spray booths and 
oil-heated baking 
ovens. Reaching 
the point shown in 
the illustration, the 
cabinets are re 
moved and placed 
on an_ assembly 
conveyor where 
suspensions, draw- 
ers and locks are 
installed 


co 


level, drop the pieces through the 
dip tanks, carry them up and 
through the ovens, and down 
again to floor level on the opposite 
end where they are put on the final 
assembly line. 

Identical with this is the setup 
for the external pieces, except that 
spray booths are inserted in the 
line to replace the dip tank. All 
exterior pieces are inspected for 


finish as they come down from 
the baking ovens. Final assembly 
line begins at the end of the fin- 
ishing conveyor. An_ interesting 
feature of the desk assembly line 
is the “flop-over’” device. Assembly 
of desks begins with the top, 
which is placed upside down on the 
belt conveyor. Work progresses on 
the desks until they are ready for 
the drawers and hardware. At this 
point in the conveyor a mechanical 
device picks up the desks and 
“flops” them over right side up for 
the final assembly operations. 


Finish Is Protected 


Removed from the end of the as- 
sembly line, the desks are crated 
for shipping or sent to the storage 
room where they are stacked three 
high by a special crane and sling, 
designed so that the finish will not 
be marred in handling. 

In the division devoted to the 
manufacture of vertical steel files, 
several innovations have been used 
to speed up the operations. Stamp- 
ing and forming operations are per- 
formed in the press room on the 
ground level; subassembly lines 
spot weld together the _ integral 
parts which are then taken up to 
the third floor for finishing and 
assembly. 

First in the line of operations 

(Please turn to Page 82) 
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How Drag Generators Function in 


Holding Tension in Strip Mills’ 


BY R. S. SAGE 


Industrial Department, 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


N COLD strip rolling practice 
during the past few years the 

term “drag generator” has been 
coined to designate the electric 
drive applied to the entry reels of 
the mills rolling the thinner gages 
of steel strip. These machines are 
also variously referred to as “feed 
reel motors”, “feed reel generators” 
and “regenerators”’. 

The function of the drag gener- 
ator, both during starting and after 
the mill has reached the rolling 
speed for which it is adjusted, is 
to provide a means of holding ten- 
sion in the strip between the feed 
reel and the mill rolls. It therefore 
serves as a dynamic brake and as 
such largely has replaced friction 
brakes previously used on entry 
reels in an endeavor to maintain 
the strip under tension as it is 
pulled off of the reel by the mill 
rolls. 

In view of its great adaptability 
and flexibility, it is not surprising 
that the electric motor should be 
selected for this application, when 
the inadequacy of the mechanical 
drag for the more exacting require- 
ments of modern rolling practice 
became evident. High strip tensions 
and simultaneously high speeds 
meant high braking powers, for 
which friction brakes, besides be- 
ing difficult of construction and 
practically impossible of regulat- 
ing in accordance with the demands, 
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were prohibitive from the _ stand- 


point of power wastage. Except for 


its relatively small internal losses 
the electric brake, that is, the drag 
generator, returns all of the power 
it develops to the system to assist 
the main generator to drive the 
various motors. 
Two Units Necessary 

From a beginning with drives of 
only 5 to 6kilowatt capacity, ex- 
perience in the space of 2 or 3 short 
years has indicated the use of drag 
generators of larger and larger ca- 
pacity until units of 40, 50 and even 
75 kilowatt are now in demand, and 
each reel usually requires two such 
machines. Experience has _ fast 
changed the technique of thin gage 
strip rolling for temper, skin and 
finish passing, and to the high strip 
tensions used today, and especially 
to the ability to accurately control 
this tension, definitely are attrib- 


uted finer products and better roll- 
ing conditions, and the drag gen- 
erator supplies the effective and 
efficient means to these ends. 

The drag generator is almost in- 
variably a direct current, adjust- 
able speed machine incorporating 
in the same structure the necessary 
gear speed reducer for obtaining 
the relatively low speeds suitable 
for direct drive of the reels. In the 
larger and more recent forms, the 
two cone type halves of the reels 
are mounted directly on the low 
speed shaft extensions of the gears. 
In other cases intermediate gears 
have been used to advantage, as 
dictated by circumstances. In the 
usual arrangement, typically for 
temper pass and skin pass mills, 
the motors driving the three prin- 
cipal machines, the entry reel, mill 
rolls, and delivery reel, are all op- 
erated from a single generator by 
adjustable voltage control. The prin- 





Ratings of Gear Generators with Built-In Gears, from 
15 to 50 Kilowatts Capacity in Speed Range of 4 to 1 
for Cold Strip Mills 


Generator 
Speed in 
Revolutions 
Per Minute 


40 


4.2 4.55 5 557 6338 74 
450 

107 99 90 79.5 71 61 
1800 
400 
- 95.5 8&8 80 72 63 
1600 
300 

71 66 60 54 47 
1200 


values. 


Low Speed, Revolutions Per Minute at Minimum Generator Revolutions 


Per Minute* 


Gear Ratio 
4 16.4 17.6 19.1 21 22.8 25.3 28 
50 274-255 235.-21.4 3193 1278 I 
15 44 Zoi Zi 1Y 17.6 15.8 14 
33 i8.3. if 15.8 14.3 13 12 10.7 


*The speed of the low speed shaft at maximum generator speed is four times these 
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Nuts” 


We call them “SPEED NUTS” because they can 
speed up your assembly line and knock the 
props from under your present assembly cost 





PEED is essential... but no more so than requirements to take the place of three pieces, a 

EFFICIENCY. The permanent holding of any stamping, a nut, and a lock washer and in many 
SPEED NUT assembly under spring instances even a greater number 
tension will add greatly to the Ss 4 é “= e JV of pieces can be combined into 
EFFICIENCY of your product. ‘ a =} ‘Vuls one special SPEED NUT. 


The time saved in handling just 
one piece...a SPEED NUT... instead of two pieces Department will welcome an opportunity to work out 





Our Experimental Development 


...@ nut and lock washer... will reduce your cost. your assembly problems. Send them to us and ask for 


Also, SPEED NUTS can be designed to your a card of assorted samples. 


SPEED NUT DIVISION : 








TINNERMAN STOVE & RANGE CO. - CLEVELAND, 0. 
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IG. l—Simplified armature 

circuit connection diagram for 

a typical temper pass mill, with 

variable voltage generator supply- 

ing motors driving feed reels, mill 
rolls and winding reel 


cipal connections for such a simple 
layout are shown in Fig. 1. In order 
to simplify this diagram and be- 
cause they have no real bearing 
on the subject, neither entry nor 
delivery pullers are shown here, 
although most modern mills include 
such equipment. 


Same Voltage Conditions 


The drag generator, therefore, is 
subjected to the same armature 
voltage conditions as are the mill 
and the delivery reel motors, but 
it is so connected that it tends to 
drive the reel against its normal 
direction of rotation, that is, away 
from the mill rolls. It therefore 
resists the pull of the strip and so 
places it under a tension, the value 
of which, for a given strip speed, 
is proportional to the armature cur- 
rent permitted to flow. Since at a 
fixed strip speed the voltage ap- 
plied to the drag generator is held 
constant, as is that of the mill mo- 
tor, the power input, product of 
volts and amperes, is constant and 
corresponds to constant tension in 
the strip. The truth of this is evi- 
dent, when it is considered that 
the work done on the strip is mea- 
sured by the product of the pull 
of the strip in pounds, tension, and 
its speed in feet per minute. It is 
thus seen that there is afforded a 
simple means for measuring and 
controlling this tension. 

It should be noted, however, that 
as a roll of strip is unwound, the 
diameter of the coil decreases and 
the speed of the reel and drag gen- 
erator must increase proportion- 
ally. Likewise, the torque developed 
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by the drag must change inversely 
as the speed changes. This action 
of the generator is accomplished 
automatically by a regulator which, 


being set to hold the current 
through the armature at a con- 
stant value, continuously reduces 


the field current as required to in- 
crease the speed as the coil un- 
builds. In so doing, the motor torque 
is likewise reduced and the required 
conditions are fulfilled, since the 
generator torque is proportional to 
the armature current, held constant, 
and the field strength. 


This action may be contrasted 
with that of a mechanical drag 
which in no practicable form has 
been able to achieve this result. 
Even in its most highly developed 
form, in which it is arranged to 
hold constant torque at its drum 
surface, it succeeds in holding the 
tension in the strip only in pro- 
portion to the coil diameters, full 
to empty, which in the average case 


MAIN GENERATOR AUX GENERATOR WINDING REEL 
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means in the ratio of 2 to 1. Thus 
at the start of the unwinding the 
tension in the strip would be twice 
that at the finish. The superiority 
of the electric system is in strik- 
ing contrast, as it is able to main- 
tain the tension in the strip within 
a few per cent, even for coils which 
have an outside diameter three 
times the inside diameter. 


Operates as Motor 


It also is to be noted that with 
the mechanical brake no means is 
provided for rotating the coil of 
strip when threading it into the 
mill rolls at the beginning of a 
run, whereas the drag generator in- 
herently has the ability to operate 
as a motor and may be used for 
this purpose. The electric system 
utilizes a “booster” generator in 
series with the drag generators, to 
supply a voltage equal to the re- 
sistance drop through the armature 
circuits of the drags. By this means 
the current is kept flowing, while 
the mill stands stalled after being 
threaded, thereby maintaining the 
strip under tension. During accel- 
eration of the entire mill from rest, 
and aiso while decelerating to 
standstill, compensation for the ef- 
fect of inertia is provided by means 
of “forcing” rheostats in the regu- 
lator coil circuit to temporarily 
change its calibration. 

When threading the strip from 
a full reel through the mill rolls, 
and the drag generator is operat- 
ing as a driving motor, it gets its 
voltage from the booster generator 
whose polarity is reversed in order 
to rotate or jog the reel slowly to- 


F's: 2—Simplified armature cir- 
cuit connection diagram for a 
typical temper pass mill, with 
main and auxiliary generators 
supplying motors driving mill, 
feed reels and winding reel. This 
arrangement is for a wide speed 
range of reel motors 
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ward the mill. During this motor- 
ing action the drags are discon- 
nected from the main generator 
bus, by opening the positive line 
contactors “L” and connected to 
the booster by closing the contact- 
ors “JOG”, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The speed range through which 
the drag generator must operate 
must correspond to the coil ‘‘build- 
up”, that is, the ratio of its diame- 
ter “full” to diameter “empty” and, 
in addition, it must cover any range 
in strip speed and also margin for 
draft. Coil “build-up” usually rang- 
es from 1.5 to 1 to as high as 
nearly 3 to 1. In order to secure 
good regulator operation, margins 
of about 10 per cent must be pro- 
vided at both ends of the range. 
Thus with strip speed ranges of 2 
to 1, the total range may be 4 to 
1 or higher. Except in the smaller 
capacities, it has been found diffi- 
cult to get stable operation with 
good commutation on drag gener- 
ators at higher than 4 to 1 speed 
range and for this reason it is 
common commercial practice to 
limit the range to this value in 
most cases. Higher ranges, of 
course, can be built but are con- 
sidered a_ special condition and 
avoided whenever possible. 


Use Separate Generator 


Therefore, if the total range, 
combined strip speed and “build- 
up” are too great for an economical 
and satisfactory drag generator 
with field control entirely, the 
lower speeds must be obtained by 
using a separate generator for the 
reels, entry and delivery, as _ illus- 
trated in the diagram of connec- 
tions, Fig. 2, or by a booster gen- 
erator in series with the drags. In 
the latter case, the booster previ- 
ously mentioned is merely designed 
for somewhat higher voltage and 
for low strip speeds it reduces the 
main generator voltage before it 
is applied to the drags. 

As previously stated, it is cus- 
tomary to build the reduction gear 
integral with the generator, usual- 
ly in the manner of the straight 
line drive so-called “gearmotor’”. 
The feed reels with which these 
drags are used consist of a pair 
of cone flanges one of each being 
mounted on the low speed shaft 


extension of the gear of a drag: 


generator. The coil is clamped be- 
tween the two cones, one or both 
being movable sidewise by means 
of a motor driven mechanism. 
This method of drive imposes a 
heavy axial thrust on the drive 
gears, the low-speed shafts of which 
accordingly are provided with heavy 
duty thrust bearings. Where part 
of or all of the gearing is built ex- 
ternal to the generator unit the 
latter may need no thrust bear- 
ing, or one of reduced capacity may 
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suffice, depending upon the design 
of external gear used. 

The traverse drive for the reel 
heads serves to move the cones to- 
gether for clamping the coil of 
strip so it may rotate with the 
drive, and also to permit shifting 
from side to side for alignment 
with the mill rolls. 

The direct current machines used 
in this service are usually provided 
with some form of enclosing covers 
in order to exclude dirt, dust and 
other foreign matter. Except in a 
few instances where semi-enclosing 
covers have been used, the units 
are completely enclosed for force 
ventilation in the larger sizes and 
are totally enclosed, fan-cooled (or 
non-ventilated) in the smaller sizes. 
As shown in Fig. 3, a very compact 
self-ventilated unit has been de- 
veloped, utilizing a small alternat- 
ing current motor driven blower 
mounted directly on the side or top 
of the main unit. In some cases 
the generator is merely supplied 
with enclosures, with flanged open- 
ings, to which may be bolted pip- 
ing bringing the ventilating air 
from an external source. This ar- 
rangement, however, requires flex- 
ible air connections, since the en- 
tire unit must move in an axial 
direction as previously described. 

These machines must incorporate 
the rugged mechanical features of 
steel mill apparatus and strong elec- 
trical design to successfully and re- 
liably meet the varied conditions of 
motoring while starting, operating 
under a wide range of speed, dy- 
namic braking, frequent reversal, 
etc. It is also important that these 
machines be designed with as low 
WR’ as practicable in order that the 
regulator will be able to maintain 
tension at the desired value during 
acceleration and retardation. 

To meet the growing demand for 
units suitable for this special serv- 
ice, the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has listed a line 
of drag generators for feed reel 
drive in capacities ranging from 15 
to 50 kilowatts and for low speed 
shaft speeds, by convenient incre- 





IG. 3—General Electric drag 
generator for feed reel, rated 


at 25 kilowatts and 450 to 1800 


revolutions per minute, having 
gear ratio of 21 to 1, with induction 
motor driven blower on front end- 
shield for forced ventilation. Gear 
has thrust bearing with capacity 
for 100,000 pounds axial thrust 


ments, from 10.7 to 107 revolutions 
per minute. The accompanying table 
contains a tabulation of this line of 
gear generators, showing the avail- 
able ratings in kilowatts and revolu- 
tions per minute. The gears are 
suitable for axial thrusts of 100,000 
pounds in all except a few of the 
smaller sizes which have a thrust 
capacity of 25,000 pounds. The gen- 
erators in this line may be pro- 
vided with semi-enclosing covers, 
top half solid, bottom half per- 
forated, or with completely enclos- 
ing covers and optionally may be 
supplied with a motor driven 
blower mounted on the frame on 
the main unit and fitted with a dry 
air filter on its intake if desired. 
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Exerts Marked Influence 


Tests recently concluded in Eng- 
land, show that 1 per cent or more 
of vanadium added to nickel-chro- 
mium or nickel-chromium-molybde- 
num steel has a marked influence in 
maintaining almost constant the me- 
chanical properties obtained by tem- 
pering the hardened steel within the 
range of 932 to 1202 degrees Fahr. 


Lists Available Literature 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has issued a booklet list 
ing the available publications that 
deal with the mining and metallur- 
gical investigations conducted under 
the auspices of the institute and min- 
ing and metallurgical advisory 
boards. Also listed are the publica- 
tions dealing with the physical chem- 
istry of steel making and containing 
the results of the eight-year research 
program. 
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Welding Should Be Held to 


Required Economical Amount 


N THE design of welded struc- 
| tures it is important to keep the 
amount of welding down to the re- 
quired economical amount, accord- 
ing to one of a series of studies in 
structural arc welding issued by 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 

In a riveted member, however, it 
is not of such prime importance to 
keep the number of holes and rivets 
down to the figured minimum. For 
example, in a tension angle con- 
nected by a single rivet the effective 
section of the angle across the area 
where the hole is, is decreased by 
the diameter of the hole. With the 
same angle connected by _ three 
rivets, the loss of section is no 
greater than before, since the three 
holes are in line and spaced a short 
distance apart. 

In designing welded structures the 
welding should develop the stresses, 
not the material—that is, the stress 
should dictate the size of the welds. 
Riveted work has developed its 
methods and practices from its own 
inherent nature. Welding has its 
own pecularities and should logically 
establish practices that are in line 
with these peculiarities. It is not 
just a matter of copying riveting 
practices. 

A bearing stiffener, in a riveted 
girder, needs a filler plate to make 
up for the thickness of the angles 
against the web, as shown in Fig. 
1. In a welded girder, Fig. 2, no 
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IG. 1—Riveted girder with bearing 
stiffener requiring a filler plate to 
make up for the thickness of the 
angles against the web 
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IG. 2—Welded girder has no angles 
and needs no fillers 


such fillers are needed because there 
are no angles. In Fig. 1 the top of 
the stiffener is not connected to the 
flange; in Fig. 2 it is welded to the 
flange. 

The stiffener in Fig. 1 is an angle, 
one leg of which is parallel to the 
girder’s web and this leg may not 
be counted on to transmit a con- 
centrated load to the girder web 
according to bridge specifications 
and others. In Fig. 2 all of the 
stiffener is perpendicular to the web 
and, since it is direct connected to 
the flange, all of it may be counted 
on for transmitting load to the 
web. 

The fact that the plate stiffener 
in Fig. 2 is welded solid at both 
ends of the flanges makes it a 
column fully fixed at both ends. 
Advantage should be taken of this 
condition in designing welded stiff- 
eners. 

In Fig. 1 the usual set-back of the 
web plate forms a gap that prevents 
direct transmission of stress to the 
web plate. In Fig. 2 no such gap 
exists, consequently at least a por- 
tion of any concentrated load is 
taken directly into the web. That 
much less needs to be figured as 
being carried by the stiffeners. 
This accounts for a further reduc- 
tion in material. 

Non-bearing stiffeners in a riveted 
girder, such as shown in Fig. 3, 
must be attached to the web. In 
a welded girder the ends of all 


stiffeners should be welded to the 
flanges (Fig. 2) to square up the 
girder and hold it in place during 
the subsequent welding. 

Consequently practically no weld- 
ing of such non-bearing stiffeners 
to the girder web is needed, since 
their only function is to hold in 
alignment the web which they 
straddle. Nevertheless, many weld- 
ed girder drawings come to the shop 
showing non-bearing stiffeners full- 
welded to the girder web—a dis- 
tinct waste of time and material. 

In the shops, many welders and 
inspectors pride themselves on turn- 
ing out a good job by overwelding. 
A %-inch fillet specified will turn 
out to be a full *-inch, the two- 
pass *%-inch fillet called for on the 
drawings will be almost “%-inch, 
and then the shop will call the 
engineer’s attention to the fact that 
he’s “getting his money’s worth and 
then some.” 

It has been the engineer’s busi- 
ness to make allowances for the 
“human element,” for shrinkage, 
and for all such factors, as well as 
for the figured stresses in the con- 
nections at the time he was design- 
ing the job. Consequently the shop 
should not feel that it is incumbent 
upon it to add welding to that 
shown on his drawings. To do so 
would indicate that the shop does 
not feel overconfident of the en- 
gineer’s proficiency in designing the 
welding nor in the value of its own 
work. Overwelding should not be 
encouraged. 
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| pe 3—Non-bearing stiffeners in a 
riveted girder must be attached 
to the web 
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Whenever Armco Electrical Sheets are used, there 
you find proof of the economy of this fine, spe- 
cially-made steel. This is stee! that punches clean, 
stacks quickly and uniformly, and 
produces peak efficiency in motors, 


transformers, generators, and other 
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electrical equipment. It has what it takes, thanks 
to a third of a century of Armco research and de- 
velopment. A trial order will show you exactly 
what we mean. Just tell us what you make... or 
want to make. The American Rolling Mill Co., 


Executive Offices: 2040 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


ARMCO ELECTRICAL SHEET STEEL 
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a is the 122 by 442-foot machine 
shop of American Blower Corp., 8251 
Tireman, Dearborn, Mich., engineered by 
Albert Kahn Inc., Detroit. Clear floor 
height to underside of trusses is 34 feet, 
and three 60-foot cranes traverse the entire 
length of the building. Note large expanse 
of glass in the walls. Below is the 90 by 
150-foot office and manufacturing building 
of the Partool Machine Co., 9111 Schaefer 
highway, Detroit. C. E. French of the 
Sterling-French Machinery Co. is president. 
A central bay and craneway extends the 
entire length of the building in the center. 
The company builds special metalworking 
machinery for the automotive and allied 
industries 














sprawling, dark, ill-ventilated structures of 20 

years ago. Architects and engineers on these 
new structures are stressing simplicity of line and 
beauty of appearance as well as utility. Ample working 
space, generous use of glass, adequate lighting and good 
ventilation are characteristics of practically all new 
plant structures. 

From the standpoint of unusual appearance, the illus- 
trations on these two pages typify what is being ac- 
complished in the moderate-size plant. While the build- 
ings shown here are all in the Detroit area, their counter- 
parts are to be seen or are being contemplated in indus- 
trial sections throughout the country. 

Chief reason why these buildings are so distictive in 
comparison with older industrial plants is their sim- 
plicity of line and the greater portion of wall space 
devoted to windows. Structurally they present no radi- 
cal innovations, although the trend toward the use of 
curved surfaces, especially around entrances, is an in- 
teresting departure. 

Use of translucent glass block in wall construction, 


M sores industrial plants are a far cry from the 
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BOVE is the front elevation of the 
the Precision Spring Corp. plant, 15400 
20 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit, also an Austin 
job. The company produces mechanical 





aa coiled wire and flat steel springs. Manu- 

; facturing area is 150 by 200 feet, with 

ing as shown in the Precision Spring Corp. building, is a 14-foot clearance throughout. Glass block, 

ee distinctive treatment, providing additional illumination stainless steel and ornamental art stone 

a in entrance lobbies without sacrificing structural a on the facade along which offices 

tee iat ae ce : apes and engineering departments are located. 

i strength, Other decorative touches include the use of Plant is enclosed by a continuous steel aide- 
stainless steel trim on copings and for block letters wall sash and has long monitors, the walls 

~~ in the company names, and the extensive use of shrub- of which carry glass on all sides and venti- 

seal bery to set off building fronts. lating units at intervals 

ox Some interesting statistics might be compiled on the 

= benefits to worker morale which these modern struc- 

; tures bring about. Employes both in offices and plants 

= take greater pride in their work and are less apt to be- 

_ come weary when surroundings are clean, airy, well 

ri lighted and well styled. 
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punt and office building of the Federal 
Engineering Co., 850 Oakman boulevard, 
Detroit, is shown at right. Structure, de- 
signed by the Austin Co., Cleveland, is 
98 feet wide and 342 feet deep, one and two 
stories in height. Below is the plant of 
the Walway Co., 19270 West Eight-Mile 
road, Detroit. Located on a 4!% acre tract 
of land, the building is 100 by 150 feet in 
size. The company supplies stampings on 
contract and maintains its own tool and 
die shop 















Corrugated Sewer Pipe Has 
Asbestos-Bituminous Lining 


Made possible by a recent develop- 
ment of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., corrugated gal- 
vanized pipe with bituminous coat- 
ings now is being marketed to 
municipalities for use in carrying 
sewage while heretofore its use has 
been confined largely to railroad and 
highway fields. Several miles of 
such sewers have been sold, in diam- 
eters from 12 to 84 inches and made 
of sheets ranging from 16 to 8-gage 
in thickness. 

As now made, this corrugated 
sewer pipe has a layer of asbestos 
bonded to the sheets. This material 
is applied under pressure while the 
zine coating is in molten condition, 
“ausing the fibres of asbestos to 
be anchored securely in the zinc. 
The asbestos coating then is satu- 
rated with a bituminous saturant 
after which the sheet is corrugated. 
These operations are performed at 
ARMCO’s Ashland, Ky., plant where 
is located the only bonding mill in 
existence. Then at the plants of the 
fabricators the sheets are curved to 
the required diameters and riveted, 
after which the bituminous coating 
is applied. Corrugated sewer pipe so 
protected has been shown, as a 
result of protracted tests, to resist 
the attack of sewage and sewer 


gases. Developed primarily for 
sewers, this pipe also is being ex- 
tensively sold in the older highway 
and railway markets. 


Chemistry, Handmaiden of 
Every Aspect of Life 


Man in a Chemical World, by A. 
Cressy Morrison; cloth, 292 pages, 
6% x 9 inches; published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; supplied 
by STEEL, Cleveland, for $3; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 


Preparation of this review of the 
great contribution of chemical in- 
dustry to every human being was 
an outgrowth of the celebration of 
the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the chemical industry in 
the United States. 

That the chemical industry per- 
meates into every smallest crevice 
of modern life, in food, housing, 


clothing, communication, amuse- 
ment, learning and every depart- 


ment of life, is set forth in great 
detail. 

The volume is written in an en- 
tertaining way and goes into the 
wonders wrought in the production 
of materials nature forgot to make, 
the application of nature’s laws to 


Turn on the Heat in the Latest Style 





rogressive steps in the design of automobile heaters are shown here in products of 


the McAleer Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


From left to right are styles in heaters which the 


company offered for 1936, 1937 and 1938, the latter just started in production. The unit 
at the left is the one built before calling on the services of an industrial designer, the 
other two were designed and styled by George W. Walker, well known Detroit industrial 


designer. 


In the newest model the bright finished parts are chrome plated zinc die 


castings, the case comprises steel stampings with crackle-finish in a variety of colors, 


handles are red molded plastic. 


Feature of the design is that the entire door unit may 


be rotated to any position by means of the knob at the bottom, and each of the three doors 


may be opened independently. 


Ears at the sides, in addition to providing a decorative 


touch, are outlets for connecting windshield defroster hoses 
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providing things needed for civili- 
zation but absent from the world 
as man found it. In places it reads 
like a fairytale. 

To any reader it opens vast fields 
where chemistry rules, fields which 
the ordinary human being takes as 
commonplace, in ignorance of the 
touch of the human mind in alter. 
ing the course of nature. 


Gear Makers Announce 
Fall Meeting Program 


Considerable diversity of program 
is being arranged by the American 
Gear Manufacturers association for 
its twentieth semiannual meeting at 
the Spink-Wawasee hotel, Lake Wa. 
wasee, Ind., Sept. 20-22. In addition 
to several business and technical ses. 
sions and a dinner, time is provided 
for sports and entertainment. 

Papers scheduled on the program 
are as follows: 

“Torch Hardening Method for Gears,” 
by W. E. Sykes, Farrel-Birmingham Co, 
Inc., Buffalo. 

‘Relation Between Microstructure and 
Machinability of Gear Steels,” by Dr 
N. E. Woldman, Eclipse Aviation Corp., 
East Orange, N. J. 

“Roller Tests to Determine Pitting Fa- 
tigue Strength,” by Dr. Stewart Way, 
research laboratories, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“The Credit Situation,” by Paul Fielding, 
National Credit association, Chicago. 
‘Electric Motors,” by L. R. Botsai, Nutall 

Works, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co., Pittsburgh. 

“Valuation of Jobs Based on Community 
Rates,” by A. S. Crockett, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Our Relations with Other Associations,” 
by T. P. Rideout, Nutall Works, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


An address by a national authority 
touching present and pending legis- 
lation affecting industry will be one 
of the highspots of the meeting. In 
addition to the scheduled papers, the 
program includes numerous reports 
of standing committees. 

H. H. Kerr, president, Boston Gear 
Works Inc., North Quincy, Mass., 
is president of the association, and 
J. C. MeQuiston, Penn Lincoln ho- 
tel, Wilkinsburg, -Pa., is manager- 
secretary. 


Adds Magnesium Alloys 


Doehler Die Casting Co., Toledo, 
O., has announced the addition of 
magnesium base alloys to its list of 
die casting alloys which includes 
tin, lead, zinc, aluminum and copper 
base alloys. 

The company has standardized on 
three magnesium alloys having a 
tensile strength up to 35,000 pounds 
per square inch and an elongation 
up to 10 per cent, although other al- 
loys are also available to meet spe- 
cial service requirements. 
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Two-Speed, Low-Speed Drives with 


Automatic Interlocking Control 


N INTERESTING application 
of two-speed reduction units 


interconnected and with sep- 
arate motors to give high operating 
torque at both speeds is incorporat- 
ed in the drive installation to two 
lock gates under construction at the 
mouth of the Chicago river. 

The four drive units, one for each 
of the four gate leaves, utilize the 
unique characteristics of the helio- 
centric principle reduction units to 
fulfill certain design objectives. The 
comp!ete unit is 90 inches high over- 
all and 47 inches in diameter at the 
base. 

Specifications called for a 2-speed 
drive unit equipped with a 25-horse- 
power, 1200-revolutions per minute 
motor capable of providing 300,000 
inch-pounds torque to the output 
shaft at a drive speed of approxi- 
mately 31/3 revolutions per min- 
ute. Provision is also made for 
connecting to the same output shaft 
a 1%-horsepower, 1200-revolutions 
per minute motor capable of impart- 
ing 450,000 inch-pounds' output 
torque at a drive speed of one revo- 
lution in approximately 25 minutes. 

The cycle of operation is as fol- 
lows: for opening the gates the 
output pinion is operated at slow 
speed for a predetermined time, de- 
pending on the differential water 
head in the locks. The larger mo- 
tor, geared for faster opening 
speed, then cuts in automatically 
without loss of tooth load and op- 
erates to within a very small arc of 
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fully-open position when the larger 
motor is cut out by means of a limit 
switch. The small motor completes 
the final movement of the lock-open- 
ing cycle and is cut out at full open- 
ing by a limit switch. 

On the gate-closing cycle, the high 
speed drive is used from the start 
and continues until the gate leaf 
has nearly reached a_ fully-closed 
position, when the large motor cuts 
out and the smaller motor cuts in to 
complete the final travel of the leaf 
at very slow speed and without 
shock. 

Contactors and switches are of 
standard design and are adjusted 
to provide automatic operation when 
push buttons are pressed to start 
opening and closing cycles. A third 
push button for emergency use 
stops operation at any point. 


Operate Both Motors 


While the small motor imparts a 
driving speed but one eighty-fifth of 
that provided by the large motor, 
both motors could be operated at 
the same time without damage. To 
understand the operation of the two 
distinctly different drive mechan- 
isms it is necessary, however, to 
know something of the heliocentric 
speed reduction principle. 

The heliocentric reducer has three 
main elements: (1) an input shaft 
carrying an eccentric; (2) a battery 
of reciprocating plungers operated 
by the eccentric, the plungers being 
carried in a slotted holder that is 


integral with the output shaft; (3) 
a rack, resembling an internal gear, 
into which the plungers slide, caus- 
ing the output to rotate at reduced 
speed, namely, through the arc of 
one rack tooth for each plunger 
cycle or single revolution of the in- 
put shaft. 

Normally, the rack member is sta- 
tionary and keyed to the reducer 
case. In the lock drive unit, how- 
ever, the internal rack is of bronze, 
is rotable in bearings, and in this 
design is machined on its outside 
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HE heliocentric input shaft, 

which is direct connected to the 
large motor, remains idle while the 
emall motor drives the internal gear 
rack. When the large motor drives 
the shaft the worm holds the rack 
stationary. Either or both motors 

may operate without damage 
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diameter as a worm gear that 
meshes with a worm driven by the 
1%-horsepower motor through a 
gear train, shown on the side near 
the bottom of the unit. The con- 
struction of this is similar to a 
standard gear-motor with a step- 
down of 181 to 1 up to the pinion 
gear drive which carries an addition- 
al helical gear reduction of 4.03 to 
1 meshing with the large gear car- 
ried at one end of the large worm 
shaft. The worm gear then turns 
the final output drive shaft of the 
complete unit through a total ra- 
tio of approximately 30,000 to 1. In 
order that the major output shaft 
be driven in this manner, the worm 
gear, which is the same part as the 
heliocentric rack, is revolved and 
carries the plungers and holders 
with it. The 25-horsepower motor 
mounted at the top of the unit, how- 
ever, does not revolve, since it is 
held stationary by a magnetic disk 
brake mounted at the top of the mo- 
tor. 


Rack Is Stationary 


When the large motor starts to 
operate, the magnetic brake releases 
and, since the small motor is in- 
operative, the heliocentric rack is 
held stationary, due to the self-lock- 
ing action of the worm gear. The 
large motor and reducer then op- 
erates normally for heliocentric re- 
ducers and drives vertically on a 
straight-line through a total reduc- 
tion of approximately 350 to 1. As 
previously stated, however, both 
motors can be operated in the same 
or opposite directions to each other 
and the net result in drive would 





merely be the sum, if operating in 
the same direction, of the speeds 
that each imparts to the output 
shaft. If the small motor is operated 
in opposite direction, its output 
speed would be subtracted from the 
speed imparted by the large motor. 


It is stated that no other design 
of speed reduction, except the 
heliocentric principle, would be ap- 
plicable to the interlocking effect 
of two separate drives working into 
a common output shaft, without re- 
sort to some form of dual clutching 
and declutching devices. This same 
general principle of integral worm- 
gear and internal gear design is also 
utilized in heliocentric valve op- 
erators, another recently perfected 
design whereby a gate or sluice 
valve may be operated either by 
manual wheel through worm re- 
ducer or by motor through helio- 
centric reducer. 


The four drive units were manu- 
factured by Universal Gear Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the Frazier- 
Davis Construction Co., which is in- 
stalling the locks. 
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Preventing Overlubrication 


VERLUBRICATION of anti- 

friction bearings is responsible 

for much more bearing trouble than 
is charged against the practice. 

To the man who has been taught 
all his life to oil “plenty and often”, 
periodic lubrication doesn’t seem to 
be satisfactory. About the only 
method of preventing overlubrica- 
tion under such circumstances is 





HE vertical shaft 

starts to open the 
lock leaf at extreme- 
ly low speed and 
high torque with the 
small motor on the 
side. When in mo- 
tion the large motor 
at the top cuts in to 
complete the open- 
ing cycle at higher 

speed 











to take the grease gun away from 
him and put lubrication under the 
direct charge of the maintenance 
department. 

Applying lubricant periodically is 
one method of preventing overlubri- 
cation, if the servicing period is 
properly timed. To prevent apply- 
ing too much lubricant is one rea- 
son for recommending periodic at- 
tention. However, unless care is ex- 
ercised in the refill, too much lubri- 
cant may easily be supplied. This 
is particularly the case with grease 
applied under pressure. This may be 
prevented by insisting that only a 
definite number of strokes or turns 
be made, depending on the size of 
the bearing, but performance is 
difficult to check. 

The use of low-pressure grease 
guns on ball and roller bearings will 
prevent building up pressure in the 
bearings. One such gun has a spe- 
cial back-pressure nozzle which will 
build up a pressure of only 2% 
ounces per square inch, instead of 
1000 pounds or more, and, if the 
gun is continued in operation, dis- 
charge the surplus grease through 
special openings in the nozzle so 
that the operator can see that the 
bearing is full. One user reports 
that these guns not only save time 
in application but also decrease the 
amount of lubricant used. 
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The emergency maintenance squad 
is like a fire department; the less 
it has to do the better off everyone 
is. Also, the more quickly and ex- 
pertly it does its duty when called 
on, the more credit it deserves. 

+ ¢ ° 

With properly designed drives, 
satisfactory operation becomes a 
routine problem of inspection, ser- 
vicing and maintenance. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Before condemning any type of 
drive unit, carefully check over the 
installation to see whether’ the 
drive is properly designed and in- 
stalled or subjected to misuse or 
abuse. 


¢ e . 


Every second year each motor in 
one plant is thoroughly cleaned, 
checked for electrical and mechan- 
ical defects and the winding lac- 
quered. Using a different colored 
lacquer each year indicates the ap- 
proximate age of the servicing with- 
out consulting the card file. 
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drive 
setup may appear to be ideal; how- 


Theoretically a particular 
ever, from a_ practical operating 
standpoint it may not be satisfac- 
tory. The best type of drive for the 
purpose is a balance of theory and 
practice, where the two conflict. 
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of Yoloy change dead weight 
into pay load. Every pound 


strip, plates, bars, shapes, manufacturer's wire, 





welding wire, seamless pipe and electric weld pipe. 
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Nickel And Chromium Plating 
Technique Advanced by Research 


mium plating steel has advanced 

so greatly as a result of research 
during the past few years that new 
uses are being applied in several 
different branches of the steel fab- 
ricating industry, effecting improve- 
ments in both appearance nad utili- 
ty. 

One such development has placed 
steel in the household field. The 
Eaton-Detroit Metal Co., Massillon, 
O., manufacturers of chromium-on- 
nickel plated automobile parts and 
other articles, has recently devel- 
oped a kitchen skillet with new prop- 
erties which is making a place for 
itself in this highly competitive 
market. 

The steel used is fully cold rolled, 
No. 3 finish. The gages vary with 
shape and quality of the skillet but 
are heavier than the average 
stamped steel job, running around 
0.050-inch. The important improve- 
ment over other skillets lies in the 
finish which is a modification of the 
chromium-on-nickel used on automo- 
bile parts. This finish gives several 
useful properties to the skillet. First, 
it is attractive on the shelves of de- 
partment and hardware stores and 
needs no protective lacquer or spe- 
cial handling for its preservation. 


Tinian piati of nickel and chro- 


Sticking and Burning Reduced 


When put in use in kitchens this 
finish reduces the tendency for stick- 
ing and burning of foods. The dis- 
tribution of heat by the heavy gage 
steel puts it in the class of heavy 
skillets in cooking efficiency but the 
actual weight is in line with lighter 
kitchen ware rather than cast ware. 
The “passive” nature of the finish 
makes the skillet easy to clean after 
use and preserves the bright clean 
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appearance of the kitchen. Odors 


or tastes are not retained. 


The process has been modified so 
that buffing of the nickel is dis- 
pensed with and an entirely suitable 
inside finish is obtained without any 
mechanical operations. The finish 
is produced in the ordinary sequence 
of chemical and electrolytic cleaning 
and plating operations. Polishing 
and buffing is applied to bring the 
outside finish back to a high luster 


RENCE LRELPVTEN? AND 
FLUNG OF METALS 


where it has been affected by heavy 
pressure in the drawing dies. 

A clever switch arrangement on 
the nickel plating anodes permits 
control of the thickness of nickel ap- 
plied to different areas. This is or- 
dinarily used to put a heavier de- 
posit on the inside of the skillet 
which gets the most service wear. 


Germans Experiment with 
New Types of Finishes 


An intensive effort is being made 
in Germany to substitute German 
raw materials for foreign materials 
especially linseed oil. The most pop- 
ular materials being used are syn- 


Checks Silver Coating on Headlamp Reflectors 


\’ 4 





URFACE finish on Plymouth headlamp reflectors is a layer of pure silver on which a 
regular check must be made to determine whether the coating meets standard re- 


quirements. 


The silver is stripped off as shown by dissolving in nitrosulphuric acid, 


then is precipitated, filtered, dried, weighed and calculated in terms of pure metal 
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Accepted by Millions! 


Private citizens by the million have enthusiastically accepted stainless steel as 
a mark of quality in the products they purchase. 


If you are not using stainless steels as fully as you might in the products you 
manufacture—whether these products be for the private consumer, or the indus- 
trial consumer—try SUPERIOR Stainless Strip Steel. 


A half century of experience in producing hot and cold rolled strip steel 
has given us intimate knowledge of what strip steel users require. SUPERIOR 
Stainless Strip is but one indication of how we are meeting those needs. 





If you have a special problem let our engineers help you. 


SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE: GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
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thetic resins and chlorinated rubber. 
For wood impregnation, a triple dip 
in varnish containing linseed oil 
has been replaced by a double dip 
in a nitrocellulose varnish, which is 
suitable for all types of wood. For 
the coating of steel wires, tung oil- 
copal varnishes have been replaced 
by synthetic resin varnishes which 
do not contain more than 5 per cent 
oil. 

For the testing of asphalt and bi- 
tuminous varnishes, use is made of 
the Kempf apparatus which meas- 
ures the penetration of a loaded 
diamond. The shock resistance of 
protective coatings is tested with 
two small cylinders, one coated and 
one bare. The former is held in the 
left hand and struck with the latter 
so that the two pieces form a cross. 
The amount and nature of the dam- 
age to the film is noted and recorded. 
In the case of chlorinated rubber 
finishes, the tests are not made until 
seven days after the preparation of 
the film, since they hold traces of 
the solvent for extended periods. 

As is known, the use of copper or 
copper compounds is harmful in pro- 
tective paints for aluminum or other 
light metals and their alloys, where- 
as zinc oxide is beneficial and is con- 
tained in nearly all the paints which 
have been accepted by the German 
navy. Nearly all the paints tested 
by the German navy contained syn- 
thetic resins to some extent. The 
least combustible paints are those 
containing aluminum but their use 
is restricted for other technical rea- 
sons. There is still a demand for 
a paint which is more flameproof 
than those available at present. 


Compact Instrument 
Tests Finishes 


COMPACT, portable precision 

testing machine for measuring 
wear resistance, toughness, adhesion 
and rub-off qualities of enamels, 
electroplate, anodic finishes, linole- 
um, molded plastic sheets and leath- 
er coverings has been developed by 
Taber Instrument Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

This instrument, known as the To- 
ber Abraser, is equipped with a pow- 
er-driven specimen holder, a reset 
counter, two ball-bearing pivoted 
pendulum arms on which are mount- 
ed wheels made of a special resilient 
abrasive composition and a contour 
blade mounted on a scale beam. 

The wheels are offset relative to 
the center of the specimen holder, 
resulting in a unique criss-cross 
abrading action as one wheel rubs 
from the inside of the wear pattern 
outward and the opposite wheel 
from the outside inward. This ac- 
tion is comparable to the wear that 
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materials receive under actual serv- 
ice conditions, more so than the im- 
pact type of test where abrasive 
grit is dropped from a considerable 
height through a small bore tube 
against the specimen. 

A motor drives the specimen 
through approximately 50 wear 
cycles per minute and ordinary ma- 
terials have a range of 100 to 2000 
wear cycles—a 2 to 40 minute test 
depending on their durability. Life 
of the abrasive wheels averages bet- 
ter than 50 tests depending of course 
on the type and durability of the ma- 
terials tested. 


Scale Arm Measures Adhesion 


The contour blade and scale arm 
are for the purpose of testing dig 
resistance, toughness and adhesion 
of enamel finishes. The blade, which 
is tungsten carbide tipped, removes 
the enamel coating down to the base 





INISH testing machine with abrad- 

ing wheels in working position on 

test specimen. Scale arm and contour 

blade for testing adhesion is in raised 
position 


metal under a loading indicated on 
the scale beam. Toughness is rated 
by the load required to drive the tool 
completely through the _ coating. 
Poor adhesion is indicated when the 
enamel chips away from the speci- 
men plate as the sharp edge re- 
moves the coating. Continuity of 
the shaving is also an indication of 
elasticity of the enamel finish. 

Smudge and rub-off test equip- 
ment are accessory equipment 
which may be quickly assembled for 
comparing enamels, metallic print- 
ing inks, chalking of paint and 
enamel finishes undergoing outdoor 
exposure tests and many others. 
The same attachment, which has 
one square inch of surface held in 
contact under 2 kilogram load, pro- 
vides a means for determining print 
resistance of varnishes and enamel 
finishes. 

This machine is useful not only 
to technical men in the laboratory 


but also to salesmen who can 
use it in the field. 


Air Circulation is Vital 
In Enamel Oven Operation 


Air circulation in enamel baking 
ovens is vital. Much trouble has 
been caused in some finishing de- 
partments through the mistaken at- 
tempt to economize on heat by 
closing some of the vents on the 
baking ovens. Cases have been 
known where workmen or subfore- 
men have closed such vents without 
consulting their superiors causing 
considerable expense on the part 
of the management in tracing down 
the reason for the finishes suddenly 
coming from the oven in a soft, poor 
condition. 

Location of outdoor exhaust vents 
has been known to cause ventila- 
tion difficulties in some cases. Ex- 
haust vents should always extend 
ell above water tanks, elevator 
housings and similar obstructions. 
Cases have been known where out- 
coor vents were located in such a 
position that when the wind blew 
from a certain direction exhause 
from the oven was impossible. The 
use of a dutch helmet on a vertical 
vent solved the difficulty in each 
case. 


Chlorinated Rubber Coatings 
Resists Acids and Alkalies 


Protective coatings containing 
chlorinated rubber and acid and al-+ 
kali resistant plasticizers are now 
offered for the effective protection 
of plant and equipment against cor- 
rosion by May Products Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Various types are avail- 
able which are claimed to be acid, 
alkali and moisture proof. Practical 
long range tests are said to have 
proven the value of these coatings 
for the protection of metal, wood 
and concrete surfaces. 


Use of Gas Radiant Tube 


Enamel Furnaces Increese 


Firms recently contracting for con- 
tinuous porcelain enamel furnaces 
fired with gas radiant tubes include 
the George D. Roper Company of 
Rockford, Ill., and Servel, Inc., of 
Evansville, Ind. A gas radiant tube 
furnace for porcelain enameling has 
just been completed at the George 
M. Clark Divison of the American 
Stove Company, Harvey, Ill. The 
swift acceptance of this new type of 
furnace in the porcelain enameling 
and other industries is one of the 
outstanding industrial trends of the 
day. 
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The Process of Magnetic Separation 


HE manufacturing of magnetic 

separators has received remark- 

able impetus in the last fifteen 
years. Previous to that period it con- 
sisted largely of magnetic pulleys 
which could be set at convenient 
places in a conveyor system for the 
purpose of removing tramp iron be- 
fore the material reached the 
crusher or pulverizer. 

Constant research and develop- 
ment in the science of applying elec- 
tromagnetism has in the last ten 
years produced extensive varieties, 
designs and uses for magnetic 
separators, many of them un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. Problems 





Fig. 1—Simplest type of magnetic 
separator is the magnetic pulley 


in various industries submitted to 
magnetic engineers have been re- 
sponsible in a large measure for the 
widespread application of _ the 
science of magnetic separation. 

Of the many applications of mag- 
netic separators may be mentioned: 

(1) The removal of magnetic im- 
purities from material, the 
quality of which is imparied 
by the impurities. 

The reclamation of iron from 
waste material or foundry re- 
fuse. 

(3) The concentration of rare min- 
erals and ores are made pos- 
sible by the magnetic separa- 
tion process. 

(4) The removal of tramp iron 
from conveyed material 
which is to be crushed, ground 
or pulverized. 

Whenever a product which con- 
tains pieces of iron or steel is to be 
crushed, ground, or pulverized, ma- 
chinery may be easily damaged. 
When tramp iron gets into a crush- 
ing or grinding machine, sparks are 
created which can easily ignite com- 
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bustible material or gases developed 
in the machines. The resulting ex- 
plosion may damage the machine or 
entire plant and fires are likely to 
ensue. Possible damage to ma- 
chinery is an important item. 


Many of the disastrous flour mill 
and feed mill explosions came 
about in this way. Fires in coal pul- 
verizing plants are often brought 
about in a similar manner. Stock 
feed, from which scraps of iron are 
not removed, often causes the death 
of valuable animals. Iron of abra- 
sion developed from grinding and 
pulverizing operations if allowed to 
remain in the product, frequently 
impairs its quality. 

In glass plants, for instance, the 
batch often contains small particles 
of both tramp iron and iron of abra- 
sion. Unless these particles are re- 
moved, the glass when remelted will 
discolor. Silica sand used in the 
processing of high-grade glassware, 
for instance, requires very low iron 
content. The purifying of this prod- 
uct requires a special type of grav- 
ity induction magnetic separator 
equipped with as high as _ seven 
stages of magnetic fields to treat the 
material successively as it cascades 
through the machine. This is a diffi- 
cult separation application that has 
been successfully developed by mag- 
netic equipment engineers. 

Brown spots and other discolora- 
tion in pottery and other ceramic 
products are generally caused by 
iron particles which were not re- 
moved. Insulating strength is great- 
ly lowered if iron is not entirely 
eliminated from insulating material. 

Iron and steel foundry operations 


Fig. 2 — Safety 
spout type of sta- 
tionary magnet 


create large amounts of refuse, in- 


cluding 


floor 


scrapings, 


shipping 


room dirt and cupola cinder, each 
of which contain relatively 


percentages of iron. This 


large 
iron 


is 


wasted unless it is separated from 
the other refuse. When separated, it 
can be profitably recharged and re- 


smelted. Foundries not 


with magnetic 


moving 


this 


valuable 


equipped 
separators for re- 
by-product 


dispose of the refuse material in 
foundry dumps. 


Many ores are subject 


to mag- 


netic concentration. Relative mag- 
netic force on ores and minerals 
amenable to magnetic separation in- 


clude: 


Apatite 
Argentite 


Arsenopyrite 


Barium 
Biotite 
Bornite 
Calamine 
Calcite 
Celestite 
Cerargyrite 
Cerium 
Cerussite 
“halcocite 


( 
Chalcopyrite 
( 


*hromium 
Cinnabar 
Corundum 
Cryolite 
Cuprite 
Dolomite 
Enargite 
Erbium 
Fluorite 
Franklinite 
Galena 
Garnet 
Gypsum 
Hematite 
Iridium 
Iron : 
Ilmenite 
Leucite 
Limonite 
Lithium 
Magnesite 
Magnesium 
Manganese 


_ 
T 
— 


Magnetite 
Manganite 
Molybdenite 
Molybdenum 
Niccolite 
Niobium 
Orpiment 
Orthoclase 
Palladium 
Phlogopite 
Phrasodium 
Platinum 
Potassium 
Pyrite 
Pyrolusite 
Pyrrhotite 
Quartz 
Rubidium 
Ruthenium 
Rutile 
Senarmontite 
Siderite 
Silicon 
Smithsonite 
Sphalerite 
Stibnite 
Strontium 
Tale 
Tantalum 
Tetrahedrite 
Thorium 
Titanium 
Tungsten 
Willemite 
Witherite 
Zincite 
Zircon 


Many other separations are being 














Fig. 3—Drum type separators are 
made in varying designs 


made magnetically including the 
concentration of abrasives. 

Different types and sizes of mag- 
netic separators of widely varying 
characteristics are needed in differ- 
ent industries. During the past 30 
years, numerous types of machines 
have been developed and applied. 
Most of them are now constructed 
in a variety of sizes to meet individ- 
ual plant requirements. 

The magnetic pulley, Fig. 1 is one 
of the simplest and most widely 
used types of separators. It consists 
of a shaft and a cast dynamo steel 
core wound with concentric coils of 
insulated wire which are energized 
with an external source of direct 
current power. It is installed as a 
head pulley on a belt conveyor. 

The surface of the pulley is 
strongly magnetized. When mate- 
rial is passed over it, the magnetic 
particles are held tightly against 
the belt until the belt leaves the 
pulley. This diverts the magnetic 
pieces or particles from the regular 
gravity flow of the main body of ma- 
terial thus effecting the desired 
separation. Magnetic pulleys are 
built in different sizes to accommo- 
date various widths of belt and to 
develop varying magnetic strength. 


Use Magnetic Pulley 


Another simple type of separator 
is the suspension type magnet. This 
may be of the circular, square or 
rectangular design. It consists of 
a horizontal coil imbedded in a soft 
steel core. Because of its compact 
design and localized flux distribu- 
tion, it is often employed as a lift- 
ing magnet for conveying heavy 
scrap material and various iron and 
steel products. 

Under normal conditions, a mag- 
netic pulley is to be preferred in- 
stead of a suspension magnet. How- 
ever, when the depth of the material 
is great or the conveyor speed is 
high, it is sometimes desirable to 
use a suspension magnet in addi- 
tion to a magnetic pulley. The 
former will pick up pieces of tramp 
iron resting on the surface of the 
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material, and the magnetic pulley 
will dislodge pieces which have 
settled lower in the burden. 


The safety spout type of station- 
ary magnet, Fig. 2, consists of an 
inclined trough or chute fitted with 
an electromagnet for extracting 
magnetic material. A separator of 
this type is periodically cleared of 
accumulated scrap by an automatic 
take-off which mechanically _re- 
moves the iron as it collects upon 
the magnetized section. Devices of 
this character are manufactured in 
a number of sizes and designs and 
are extensively used for removing 
tramp iron from grain and miscel- 
laneous products. Safety spout mag- 
nets of this type are becoming more 
in demand in the coal field because 
of the increasing use of stokers and 
pulverizers which by nature of their 
feed require coal which is free from 
tramp iron. This problem also is 
prevalent in many other industries 
that have found safety spout type 
magnets of practical and efficient 
use. 

Separators of the drum type are 





Fig. 4—Wet type separators are 

widely used for separating iron 

particles from liquid or semi- 
liquid material 


of different design. In the one de- 
sign, Fig. 3, magnetic material pass- 
ing over a revolving drum, within 
which is a stationary magnet, is 
held against the surface until sepa- 
rated from the magnetic material. 
It is then released and the separa- 
tion accomplished. 

A wet type separator, Fig. 4, ex- 
tensively used for removing par- 
ticles of iron from clay slip and 
other liquid or semiliquid  sub- 
stances, consists of a magnetically 
induced cartridge filled with special 
screens or filters through which the 
material to be treated is run and the 
iron particles are thus removed. 
This type separator finds its widest 
application in the pottery industry, 
especially in these days when so 
many modern colors are being intro- 
duced into the various products 
made by the firms in that business. 

Another type of machine exten- 
sively employed is of the belt type 
and consists of one or more sta- 
tionary magnets across the poles of 
which a conveyor belt is passed. Mo- 
tion of the belt is usually parallel 
to the lines of force. Magnetic ma- 


terial is caused to cling to the belt 
as it passes from one pole to an. 
other and is finally released from 
the belt when the last magnetic pole 
is passed. Several types of this kind 
of separators have been designed 
and put to use. 


Cross belt separators are some- 
what different from the plain belt 
type. They usually consist of two or 
more bi-polar electromagnets, one 
above the other, with the main con. 
veyor belt passing between the poles 
parallel to the lines of force of the 
magnetic circuit. The peles of the 
upper magnet are wedge-shaped ard 
the lower ones flat. 

Magnetic material passing along 
the main belt is attracted to the up- 
per wedge-shaped poles. Two or 
more cross belts or take-off belts 
are interposed between the main 
belt and each upper pole. These 
cross belts travel at right angles to 
the main belt. The material which 
is attracted towards the upper poles 
is therefore intercepted, carried to 
one side and dropped into suitable 
receptacles. This type of machine 
is usually made very powerful. It is 
often used for separating weakly 
magnetic ores. 

A machine, Fig. 5, having a mag- 
net or alternating pole construction 
with additional features which per- 
mit of jigging the ore is used when 
treating by the wet process. The ore 
is ground considerably finer and is 
spread onto the moving conveyor 
having raised edges, forming a 
trough. 


Water Washes Ore 


One or more sprays are used and 
a quantity of water is thus made to 
pass through the ore as it is moved 
backward and forward crosswise 
on the moving conveyor while pass- 
ing from pole to pole of the magnet. 
High agitation is accomplished as 
the ore thus is turned over and over, 
allowing the water to wash free 
from the ore all gangue matter. 
The latter moves in a downward di- 
rection, while the trough conveyor 
moves in an upward direction carrv- 
ing the magnetic portion of the ore 





Fig. 5—This machine has a mech- 
anism which permits jigging in 
addition to magnetic separation 
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y HERE is a familiar scene in American 

industrial plants today—the Gulf lu- 

brication engineer working in cooperation with a 
plant man who is responsible for production. 

Both have a definite objective: To get the most effi- 
cient lubrication possible for every bearing, gear and 
moving part in the plant. So they “team up,” pool 
their knowledge and experience in a united effort to 
defeat friction. 

The Gulf engineer is well fitted 
to carry on this cooperative work. 
His entire time is spent in gaining 
and applying knowledge of oils 
and greases—to the end that ma- 
chines may operate more efficiently 
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INDUSTRIAL 
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and economically. He works with the plant operator, 
recommending the use of lubricants exactly suited to 
each moving part and suggesting the best methods of 
application. 

Such careful attention to lubrication pays a generous 
reward in lowered costs for maintenance, and for 
power. And, better still, the results are further reflect- 
ed in improved production from all plant machinery. 

The Gulf line includes more than 
400 quality oils and greases. The 
combination of this quality line of 
lubricants and Gulf’s engineering 
counsel can help you attain maxi- 
mum efficiency for every machine in 
your plant. 
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Fig. 6—Gravity induction type 

magnetic separating unit uses a 

series of magnets to induce mag- 

netism in the particles and_facili- 
tate their removal 


over the top of the machine and into 
a receiving hopper. 

The prevalence of reluctant mag- 
netic particles in material to be 
treated or purified has brought 
about an extensive use of the so- 
cailed gravity induction type mag- 
netic separator, Fig. 7, which util- 
izes the natural weight of the ma- 
terial and brings it in contact with 
magnetically induced rolls set in 
series, the first being what is termed 
a rougher roll. In the process of cas- 
cading through the various mag- 
netic fields highly reluctant particles 
will receive a charge in the first 
fields which makes it comparatively 
easy to extract them in the final 
magnetic zones. 

It is apparent from the foregoing 
that each type of separator has a 
variety of applications. Sometimes, 
it is rather difficult to decide which 
one is best adapted to the individual 
conditions to be met. Several types 
of machines can often be used with 
varying success for any single appli- 
cation. Protection against damage 
from tramp iron can sometimes be 
secured with any one of several dif- 
ferent types of machines. 

Some one application, however, 
is usually to be preferred and the 
engineering advice of the manufac- 
turer should be given consideration. 
When problems involving the re- 
moval of iron impurities arise or 
when the concentration of ores is 
under consideration, it is usually 
highly desirable to have samples 
analyzed by engineers who are 
qualified and fully informed. Such 
service is rendered to responsible 
parties and without obligation. 


Method Developed for 


Estimation of Cadmium 


Volatilization of cadmium from 
alloys rich in tin can be made so 
complete without appreciable loss of 
tin that it has been adopted as a 
method of analysis. 

In technical publication series A, 
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No. 55, of the International Tin Re- 
search and Development Council, 
Prof. D. Hanson and Dr. W. T. Pell- 
Walpole have described the _ pro- 
cedure they developed during their 
investigations on the constitution of 
alloys of cadmium and antimony 
with tin. 

The alloy is weighed into porce- 
lain combustion boats which are 
then maintained at 700 to 730 de- 
grees Cent. for thirty minutes in a 
silica tube connected to a vacuum 
pump to assist the volatilization of 
the cadmium. Several estimates may 
be made simultaneously. The de- 
gree of accuracy was checked and 
found to be perfectly satisfactory. 
Copies are available from the coun- 
cil, 104 Broadway, New York. 


Timer Aids in 
Better Welding 


HROUGH use of the “Ignitron” 

T 00 welding timer, successful 
spot welding of the non-ferrous 
group of metals, particularly in dis- 
similar combinations, is now pos- 
sible, according to H. Thomasson, 
welding engineer of Canadian West- 
inghouse Co., Ltd. Recent tests util- 
izing the timer’s accurate control of 
current time have shown combina- 
tions, such as 18-8 stainless to nickel 
silver, bronze to mild steel or gal- 
vanized iron, brass to bronze or 
nickel silver and many others, to be 
a simple matter, while such metals 
as aluminum, lead and zinc were 
readily spot welded to themselves. 
Using “Cupaloy”, copper-chromi- 
um alloy, as welding point material 
in a 100 kilovolt ampere, press type 
welder with 12-inch depth of throat, 
eleven distinctly different metals in 
nineteen gages were successfully 
welded to the same material, as were 
twelve combinations of dissimilar 
metals, during a single six hour de- 
velopmental period with the “Igni- 
tron” control. Point diameter was 





EW tire vulcanizing 
machine has two 
separate mold units 
operated by a single 
drive. Ford Motor Co. 
recently bought 300 in 
a single order 





carefully held to “%-inch. Current 
used was 60 cycle with a 440 volt 
primary, while tip pressures were 
noted by means of a pressure meter. 

Each sample was tested as made 
and no weld was considered accomp.- 
lished until the spot produced had 
first class appearance, free from 
burrs, feathers, or serious discolora- 
tion or indentation, and which, on a 
test to destruction, pulled a hole in 
the parent stock at least 3/16-inch in 
diameter—with the exception of zinc 
and Everdur. It was found impracti- 
cal to get a spot in Everdur or ‘- 
inch thick zine that would tear a 
hole, most likely due to the fact that 
the thickness made the circumferen- 
tial cross section around the spot 
greater than the area of the weld. 

Zinc was the only metal in which 
the indentation was at all serious, 
running about 30% of the thickness 
and no other case exceeded 10 per 
cent. Following the _ tests. all 
samples were photographed and re- 
sults tabulated. 


New Machine Vulcanizes 
Two Tires at One Time 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron, O., has developed and placed 
in production a new tire vulcaniz- 
ing machine in which two tires are 
treated simultaneously. While it has 
two separate mold units it is op- 
erated by a single motor drive and 
gear reduction unit. This unit em- 
bodies a number of new and novel 
features, including an improved 
type toggle mechanism and simpli- 
fied piping which practically elimi- 
nates the use of the conventional 
type swing joints. The new vulcan- 
izer requires a minimum amount of 
floor space and its side members 
are so designed that these dual 
units may be assembled, side by 
side into a battery of any desired 
length. A recent order, placed by 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, called for 
300 of these dual type vulcanizers 
as well as 74 single type inner tube 
vulcanizers. 
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Kays THe 


In a position to consider every factor—original 
cost, installation, safety and dependability, length 
of probable life—the master mechanic will pick 
SEAMLESS. There’s no sentiment about it 

just plain common sense backed up by the hard 
facts of long experience. Aside from the fact that 
seamless is free from points or zones of potential 
weakness, the way PITTSBURGH Seamless is 
made it is bound to be a better tube. It is made 


want SEAMLESS 


of better steel to begin with and the very process 
itself tends to improve that steel. A completed 
PITTSBURGH Seamless pipe or tube is a ho- 
mogeneous piece of steel of uniform strength 
throughout, treated for greater ease in fitting. 
Constant inspection-control throughout the pro- 
cess of manufacture, together with thorough final 
testing, assures the delivery of flawless pipes and 
tubes from PirrsBuRGH STEEL COMPANY mills, 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY -; PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Chicago Memphis Charlotte Tulsa Houston Los Angeles 


Large stocks carried by distributors in principal cities 


CONDENSER TUBES * HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES 
BOILER TUBES * HIGH PRESSURE PIPING 
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Generating Controlled Atmosphere 


Caution is required in design and 
operation of controlled atmosphere 
producing apparatus for use with 
annealing and hardening operations 


briefly 

pheres as applied to ferrous 
metals. We may readily divide this 
subject of atmospheres into two 
parts: 1—direct fuel fired furnaces 
where the products of combustion 
come in contact with the work; 2 
indirect fired furnaces where the 
work to be heated is protected from 
the products of combustion and 
where specially prepared atmos- 
pheres may be used. 

In direct fired furnaces atmos- 
pheres may be described as reduc- 
ing or oxidizing. The reducing at- 
mosphere is said to contain com- 
bustible gases, whereas the oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere is made by complete 
combustion with excess air. At 
high temperatures, if a reducing at- 
mosphere was to be maintained in 
a furnace, it formerly was necessary 
to forget fuel economy and put a 
great deal of excess fuel into the 
furnace to maintain the necessary 
temperatures. Yet at high tem- 
peratures the rate of oxidation is 
rapid; besides, very few plants can 
totally neglect fuel economy. The 
practical solution to this difficulty 
has been the development of equip- 
ment for the creation of a carbon 
atmosphere independent of the heat- 
ing system of the furnace. 

In 1935 the diffusion flame burner 
was developed. The purpose of this 
burner was to gain a high rate of 
heat transfer by flame radiation 


*Abstracted from a paper presented 
before a national conference on gas 
sales conducted in Chicago under the 
auspices of the industrial gas section 
of the American Gas association and 
the Midwest Industrial Gas Sales coun- 
cil. 


Te purpose of this paper is 
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to discuss gas atmos- 


and at the same time protect the 
work being heated from oxidation 
by means of a supplementary gas 
blanket. Today, after a period when 
many applications have been made, 
we can better bracket the diffusion 
or controlled luminous flame. We 
know its limitations, its disadvan- 
tages and how best to apply it for 
effecting furnace atmospheres. It, 
together with a gas blanket, is one 
form of preparing a furnace atmos- 
phere. 

Following the development of the 
diffusion burner came the smoke or 
carbon diffusion burner. This type 
of burner is used not as a heating 
burner but independent of the heat- 
ing system. It precipitates free car- 
bon for the furnace atmosphere. 
The carbon is created by partially 
cracking the gas air mixture sup- 
plied to the smoke burner. 


Limits Oxidation 


The application of this burner in 
conjunction with clear flame com- 
bustion has done much to limit oxi- 
dation and decarburization in di- 
rect fuel fired furnaces. One of 
the most interesting and important 
applications of the combination 
clear flame and smoke burners has 
been in sheet mills, on furnaces 
used for heating bars and packs 
for hot rolling. Anybody who has 
been through a sheet mill, especially 
when rolling light gage sheet in 
packs, has seen men with irons ham- 
mering away at the packs to get 
them open after rolling. It formerly 
was the practice to give the sheets 
a charcoa: dip to prevent this stick- 
ing. It was found, however, that 
the injection of free carbon into 


BY WILLIAM O. OWEN* 


Surface Combustion Corp. 
Chicago 


the furnace atmosphere not only 
prevents sticking but also gives 
good and uniform appearance to 
the surface of the sheets. 

There are many other applica- 
tions as, for instance, car bottom 
furnaces where oxidizing and de- 
carburizing effects can be_ great- 
ly offset. In wire mills where coils 
are heated to temperatures of 
around 1900 degrees Fahr., it has 
been possible to meet the extremely 
difficult condition of preventing 
detrimental scale formation on the 
outer strands of coils. The best 
results are obtained by using gases 
that lend themselves readily to car- 
bon precipitation, such as_ natural 
gas. The use of the smoke burner 
in combination with clear flame com- 
bustion is the simplest practical and 
econoniical way to gain a certain 
amount of control over furnace at- 
mospheres. In many cases the con- 
trol thus gained is ample for the 
customer’s needs and improves ex- 
isting fuel fired furnaces operated 
at elevated temperatures, where 
some control of oxidation and de 
carburization is desired. It is wise 
that the customer understand, how- 
ever, the limitations of this equip- 
ment and not be pinned down by 
a guarantee of no decarburization or 
no oxidation. 

In a great many instances, how- 
ever, particularly in more refined 
heat treating operations, too many 
variables such as sulphur, water 
vapor and carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, all of which have de- 
cided influence on the results ob- 
tained, are present. The control of 
these variables brings us to the deff- 
nitely controlled atmosphere fur 
naces. We are all familiar with the 
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fact that the use of atmospheres 
for control of surface conditions is 
not new. Twelve years ago gases 
such as hydrogen, disassociated am- 
monia and raw gas conditions by 
passing through heated iron filings 
or coke were being used. Results 
from the use of these gases were 
not uniform and some of them were 
dangerous to handle in large quan- 
tities. 

To bring controlled atmospheres 
to their present importance in fuel 
fired furnaces, certain developments 
were necessary. The first was a 
means of protecting the work being 
heated from the contaminating in- 
fluence of the flue gases. Twelve 
years ago tight muffles to operate 
at elevated temperatures in large 
continuous furnaces were considered 
impractical. As greater knowledge 
was obtained of the action of cast 
alloys under heat and foundry prac- 
tice was improved, the alloy muffle 
was found not only to be entirely 
practical but also economical as at- 
tested by hundreds of successful 
applications. 


Muffles Heating Gases 


The next important development 
along this same line was the use of 
the radiant gas tube which, in effect, 
muffles the heating gases whereas 
the ordinary muffle muffles the 
work. This development consists of 
heating a tube internally and radiat- 
ing heat to the work. In our par- 
ticular construction we keep these 
tubes under suction so that in event 
of any leaks the leak will be from 
the furnace into the tube and the 
atmosphere of the furnace will 
thereby be protected. Here again 
the development of diffusion com- 
bustion plays a part. We _ heat 
our tubes, which are _ horizontal, 
with diffusion flames whose char- 
acteristics are low flame tempera- 
tures, high radiating qualities and 
uniform distribution of heat. Other 
developments were made in furnace 
construction and means developed 
through vestibules or eductors to 
charge furnaces without too much 
loss of atmosphere. On hardening 
furnaces means were developed to 
keep the fumes from the quenching 
fluid from entering the furnace 
through the quenching chute. 

Hand in hand with the construc- 
tional development of furnaces suit- 
able for atmosphere control went 
the development of atmospheres 
and means for economically and 
simply producing them. Let us first 
examine the results we usually wish 
to accomplish with controlled fur- 
nace atmospheres. These may be 
divided into four parts: 1—Main- 
taining a clean surface or a sur- 
face without change; 2—reducing 
oxides. already formed to a free 
metallic state; 3—maintaining the 
carbon content of metal; 4—adding 
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to the carbon content of the steel. 

An examination of the iron car- 
bon equilibrium diagram will show 
that it is complex and that all reac- 
tions are reversible as we progress 
from one temperature range to an- 
other or from one field to another. 
An absolutely inert gas undoubtedly 
would accomplish one of the things 
we wish to do in a controlled at- 
mosphere furnace, that is, main- 
tain clean surfaces. But that is 
only part of the story. Early in 
our laboratory experiments we 
dropped the idea of a totally inert 
gas but adopted the idea of using 
gases that would react and then 
control the reaction. Eutectrol gas 
carburizing and the menthonol 
process of clean annealing brass 
proved that the use of reacting 
gases was thoroughly practical. 

Let us look at gas carburizing 
for a moment, since this develop- 
ment had a great deal to do with 
subsequent knowledge and develop- 
ment of atmospheres. Here we 
have three zones: 1—the carbon 
deposition zone; 2—the_ reaction 
zone in which the carbon so broken 
down goes through an atomic reac- 
tion with a constituent such as CO,; 
3—a diffusion zone where the car- 
bon is diffused through the steel. 
This is a good example of controll- 
ing the reactions of atmosphere 
gases rather than trying to prevent 
reactions. One way of carburiz- 
ing is to deliberately inject CO,, a 
decarburizing agent, into a car- 
burizing gas. But the CO, reacts 
in the second zone with the free 
carbon and by a predetermined flow 
of gas, accumulations are prevented 
which might reverse the sequence 
of reaction. 

As more was learned of atmos- 
phere gases and their reactions and 
uses, study was given to the build- 
ing of machines in which gases 
for atmospheres could be manufac- 
tured easily and economically. The 
most common and most universally 
adaptable machines which use nat- 
ural gas with a mixture of 6 to l, 
give an atmosphere containing 74 
N., 9.6 H,, 8.7 CO, 5.8 CO, and 1.9 


per cent CH, This gas will be 
saturated with water vapor at ap. 
proximately 135 degrees Fahr. 

Equipment for generating this 
gas consists of an insulation lined, 
cylindrical, combustion chamber in 
which a proportioning type of burn- 
er supplies the size to one mix. | 
ture. This is sufficient to main. | 
tain temperatures necessary for re- 
action within the chamber without 
resorting to external means of heat- 
ing. Resulting gases are led to a 
water cooling tower where they are 
cooled and dropped to nearly tap 
water temperature. From _ there 
they are led to a refrigerator coil 
which of itself decreases the mois- 
ture to any degree desirable. It has 
been found that where sulphur laden 
gases are used the sulphur is 
changed by combustion to H,S or 
SO, and may be readily removed 
from the prepared gases by use of 
iron oxide towers or boxes. 

There are certain applications, 
however, where the DX machine 
cannot be used; for instance, to 
protect high carbon steel from de- 
carburization. In this instance it 
is necessary that a gas be produced 
which will be in equilibrium with 
the carbon in the steel being treated. 
The analysis cited above would be 
in equilibrium with about 0.40 car- 
bon steel. Where it is necessary to 
go to a richer gas atmosphere, to 
increase the ratio of carbon monox- 
ide to carbon dioxide, there is an- 
other standard machine available 
called the C. G. unit or cracked 
gas unit. Unlike the DX machine 
whose reactions are exothermic the 
reaction in the C. G. machine is 
endothermic. The raw gas in the 
C. G. machine is passed through 
tubes and cracked by means of 
heat externally applied. Still an- 
other method for producing rich 
atmospheres is the charcoal gas ma- 
chine where a partially combusted 
gas is passed through towers of 
heated charcoal. In addition to the 
processes employed in these stand- 
ard machines there are many aux- 
iliary methods of reducing the wa- 
ter content in the atmosphere gases 


Money Flows Freely In Japan 


ELTING pure 

nickel for coins 
in the Imperial Japan- 
ese mint at Osaka is 
done in eight high- 
frequency, induction 
furnaces of the Ajax- 
Northrup type, built 
under license by the 
Sibaura Engineering 

Works of Japan 
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Select ion 


him a specialist in tubular con- 


problems and ready to help you 


select the right type of tubing for 


of 
tubing for a particular application 


is not always a simple task. These 


able to offer valuable 


practical design wall 


wide assortment 


Reach for your telephone 


N 7 ? 
and call for SHFEIBY 
K 4h 43 
W 3. you are designing ma- 
chine parts, call the nearest 


SHELBY Distributor. You'll find 


men know tubing from the inside 


out. They can draw on stocks of 


-round, square, 


rectangular, oval, and other sec- 
tions; numerous sizes, lengths, and 
thicknesses; various finishes 
and grades of steel. That’s why it 


pays to call in the tubing specialist, 


your SHELBY Distributor, when de- 


the best tvpe of 


sections. 


signing parts that involve tubular 


Find out what you can 


do with SHELBY Seamless Tubing. 





Distributors in 23 Key Industrial Centers: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Austin-Hastings Co., Inc. 
226 Binney Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Phone: Kirkland 4480 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 


50 Exchange Street 
Phone: Washington 2000 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. A. Roberts Co. 


20 Aberdeen Street 
Phone: Haymarket 6330 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
E. K. Morris & Company 
311-323 W. Second Street 
Phone: Main 1525 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Company 

1392 West Third Street 

Phone: Main 6760 


DETROIT, MICH. 


C. A. Roberts Co. 
2460 Bellevue Avenue 
Phones: Ivanhoe 2020-2021-2022 





DENVER, COL. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co. 
1639 Seventeenth Street 
Phone: Keystone 4111 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 
868 Windsor Street 
Phone: Hartford 7-4388 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


C. A. Roberts Co. 
207 W. Morris Street 
Phone: Drexel 6000 


JERSEY CITY, N:J. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 
12th and Provost Streets 
Phone: Delaware 3-4888 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. 


219 to 227 Central Avenue 
Phone: Trinity 0621 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Standard Supply & Hardware 
Co., Ine. 
822-838 Tchoupitoulas Street 
Phone: Raymond 2251 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Ine. 
17 Grand Street 
Phone: Walker 5-2200 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 
3717 Wissahickon Avenue 
Phones: Radcliffe 7100 

Park 5541 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Williams & Co., Inc. 

901-937 Pennsylvania Avenue 
N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phone: Cedar 8600 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Pacific Machinery & Tool 
Steel Co. 
630 S. E. Belmont Street 
Phone: East 2148 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc. 
Temple Building 
Phone: Stone 4671 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. 
656 Townsend Street 
Phone: Hemlock 7550 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
C. W. Marwedel 
76 First Street 
Phone: Douglas 4180 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cragin & Company 
932 First Ave. South 
Phone: Elliot 0052 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
For Sale by: 
Seattle Steel Company 
1200 Fourth Ave. South 
Phone: Seneca 2300 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
C. A. Roberts Co. 
907 Carr Street 
Phones: Chestnut 7070-7071 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Peter A. Frasse & Co., Ine. 
State Tower Building 
Phone: 2-1359 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ics 
Sy Columbia Stee! Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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when desirable such as_ calcium 
towers, silica-gel, lithium chloride 
and activated alumina. 

Unlike gas carburizing we some- 
times run into an application where 
for the best results we cannot use 
a prepared gas and control its re- 
actions, but must control the con- 
stituents of the gas through the 
heating cycle. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this is malleableizing. It 
is known, for instance, that it is 
easier to malleableize iron with 
a relatively high carbon content, 
say 2% per cent, than iron with 
a low carbon content. If, there- 
fore, decarburization takes place on 
the surface, the iron will not mal- 
leableize readily but will retain a 
certain amount of pearlite. This 
results in an iron hard to machine. 

A malleableizing cycle is com- 
posed of five distinct intervals: 1 
Heating up period; 2—holding pe- 
riod; 3—rapid cool period to just 
above control range; 4—slow cool 
through an interval; 5—more rapid 
cool to discharge temperature. 

Considering the atmosphere, we 
know that atmosphere of a given 
composition is in equilibrium with 
a metal of a definite carbon content 
only at a more or less definite tem- 
perature. If the temperature is 
varied the same atmosphere will not 
remain in equilibrium with the met- 
al and decarburization, carburization 
or oxidation or a combination will 
result. When iron is heated CO 
is liberated and becomes part of the 
furnace atmosphere, this liberation 
becoming noticeable at 1500 degrees 
Fahr. and increasing as higher tem- 
peratures are reached. In continu- 
ous malleableizing furnaces the at- 
mosphere, therefore, becomes a 
compromise, since the original at- 
mosphere introduced cannot remain 
in perfect equilibrium throughout 
the cycle. On a batch type malle- 
ableizing furnace we recently in- 
stalled, the constituency of the 
gases entering the furnace is 
changed at will and remains in 
equilibrium with the work. 

Though equipment has_ been 
evolved for easily and simply pro- 
ducing atmospheres, and furnaces 
been developed suitable to the ap- 
plication of prepared atmospheres, 
the whole subject is still one to be 
approached with caution. A _ thor- 
ough knowledge of the history of 
the metal to be treated, its final 
physical and metallurgical require- 
ments, and the processing it must 
undergo has an important bearing 
on the environment, or atmosphere, 
in which it must be heat-treated 
to get desired results. It is essen- 
tial thoroughly to investigate and 
secure the best advice possible in 
approaching this seemingly inno- 
cent problem. 


In general, with the present day 
simplified means of manufacturing 
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prepared gas furnace atmospheres, 
the better furnace construction now 
available and the growing realiza- 
tion by manufacturers of the ad- 
vantages of heat treating metals 


without surface change, prepared 
atmosphere furnaces undoubtedly 
will have an increasingly dominat- 
ing influence in future heat treat- 
ing. 


Assembling Steel Plate for Welding 
ls Important Factor in Good Job 


BY FOREST MAJOR 
Works Manager, Tippett & Wood, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


welded steel plate work of 

various descriptions depends 
largely upon careful and proper 
preparation of the material. Ex- 
treme care should be taken when 
laying out the work to allow proper 
clearances at the welded joints, so 
that unnecessary cutting, chipping 
and grinding are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Shearing, planing, torch cut- 
ting and the like should also be per- 
formed very carefully and_ ac- 
curately in order to save time dur- 
ing assembly. 

Steel plate fabricators are con- 
tinually complaining about the high 
cost of assembling welded jobs. 
They are forever trying to devise 
better and speedier methods of 
fitting up when most of the dif- 
ficulty is caused by careless pre- 
liminary operations, such as laying 
out, shearing, torch cutting, plan- 
ing, bending and shaping. If these 
operations are _ accurately per- 
formed many valuable hours wili be 
saved in assembling and welding. 

Foremen sometimes criticize a 
man who is assembling a welded job 
for taking too much time, when in 
reality the work was laid out incor- 
rectly, as well as carelessly cut and 
formed. 

Design of welded work is of ut- 
most importance and is really the 
first step toward low cost of fabri- 
cation and good work. When the 
assembly man or fitter-up, as he is 
usually called, finds it necessary to 
cut tack welds apart after having 
assembled part of a job, in order 
to get other pieces into position, 
costs mount very rapidly. Some- 
times he finds it necessary to torch 
cut the edges of plates or shapes 
which cannot be taken out. This 
always results in high costs and de- 
lays as well as inferior workman- 
ship in many cases. 

Of course some complicated and 
heavy steel plate work is more or 
less difficult and costly to assemble 
for welding at its best. However 


GF srctaea steet assembly of 


this is all the more reason for ut- 


most care to be taken, starting with 
the design and laying out and fol- 
lowed by careful preparatory opera- 
tions for assembly. 

When starting assembly of welded 
work, after all parts are properly 
prepared, extreme care should be 
taken to keep center lines, openings, 
bolt holes, flanges and the like in 
correct position. If some parts are 
to be welded before complete as- 
sembly, which is often necessary, ex- 
pansion and contraction of welds 
must also be taken into considera- 
tion and proper allowances made. 

As a rule butt joints are found 
to be the most difficult to assemble 
for welding, but as stated before, 
if the work is accurately prepared 
much time will be saved resulting 
in lower costs and certainly better 
workmanship. 

In cases where it is possible to 
do so, it is good practice to assemble 
completely the entire job before 
starting to weld. There are excep- 
tions to this rule on some classes of 
work, as there are times when the 
welding must be done as assembly 
of the work progresses. 

Therefore, most important of all 
is careful and accurate preparation 
of the various parts of welded steel 
plate work of all kinds. The best 
fitter-up and the best welder cannot 
possibly do his part of the job in 
a first class manner unless the 
work is carefully and accurately pre- 
pared. This important phase of the 
job is often overlooked and neg- 
lected. 


Markets Sink Unit 


Excel Metal Cabinet Co. Ince., 
Jamestown, N. Y., has placed on the 
market a new package unit consist- 
ing of a welded steel kitchen sink 
and under-sink cabinet finished in 
baked enamel in a variety of colors. 
Features are sound absorbing mate- 
rial in doors and drawer fronts, 
heavy rubber bumpers on doors and 
drawers, resilent linoleum top and 
splash back and _ quality, cast 
bronze, chromium plated hardware 
in combination with black compo- 
sition material. 
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Need New Welding Ideas 


EW ideas in the welding field 
appear to be born in periods 
of economic stress. 

Of all the developments in prog- 
ress with which we are familiar, 
none is being carried out on ideas 
that were conceived within the last 
two years. 

Another view of the same situa- 
tion, and perhaps a more homely 
one, arises from the readily ob- 
served fact that not less than 80 
per cent of the men from whom 
one might expect new ideas in 
welding to come have taken on any- 
where from ten to thirty pounds 
additional weight. Patents being is- 
sued at present relate to details 
rather than broad conceptions. 

The economic significance of this 
state of affairs may be variously in- 
terpreted. In general, during an as- 
cending spiral of prices people can 
make money without bothering 
with new ideas. Freedom from finan- 
cial worry puts weight on most 
people and their energies are ex- 
pended where the effort required 
is less than in the case of dealing 
with new ideas. 

It appears natural and normal, 
while prices are whirling upward, 
for people to make the immediate 
dollar rather than play with ideas 
whose earning power is in the fu- 
ture and problematical. The ideas 
that are making money now are 
those that were conceived before 
or during the deep valley of the de- 
pression when a man had to be 
smart to live. Such economic sig- 
nificance as may be attached to 
these conditions arises from the 
rather obvious fact that prices do 
not spiral upward forever. 

Welding is so far from the end 
of its development either as to 
equipment or application that no 
one can afford to cease for a mo- 
ment to search for new and better 
ideas. And it is a fact that a few 
companies, particularly in the ap- 
plication field are doing just that 
with promising results in sight. 

Of course, if prices are going to 
continue to go up forever, money 
spent in this direction will be 
wasted. On the other hand, if such 
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N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 

wide latitude in presenting his views. 

They do not necessarily coincide with 
those of the editors of STEEL 





work is not undertaken and the 
expenses worked into costs, Messers 
Roosevelt, Farley, Hopkins and 
Wallace will get it for various of 
their schemes which require large 
sums of money. 
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Welding on the Whangpoo 


GROUP of welding technicians 

recently was discussing the 
possibilities of protecting the popu- 
lace from aerial bombs. Shanghai 
needs such protection at the present 
moment, but London, Paris or Rome 
may be the next. 


The argument ran about as fol- 
lows: in a small city block 500 feet 
square, the chance of a direct hit on 
an area of 70 square feet is about 
1 in 3500 for each bomb dropped. 
The chance of getting killed by fall- 
ing buildings or flying fragments is 
probably not less than ten times as 
great. Thus the main problem seems 
to be one of secondary effects rather 
than direct hits. 

A steel hut to protect ten people 
for the short duration of the air 
raids against everything but a di- 
rect hit could be built by any tank 
shop at a cost of not to exceed $200, 
or $20 per capita. 

Assuming that one fourth the 
population would find refuge in 
cellars or be operating the defense 
mechanism, out of a million souls, 
750,000 would have to be taken care 
of in the steel huts. This would cost 
about $15,000,000. The figure does 
not seem excessive as expenditures 
for fighting units go and might even 
be justified by the most practical 
strategist on the grounds of _ in- 
creased morale of the non-combat- 
ant population. 

The hut proposed was simply a 
semi-cylindrical shell, 7 feet long 
and 10 feet in diameter, of ‘'-inch 
thick steel plate with partly closed 


ends and bracing to resist crushing 
from falling walls and other heavy 
objects. 

One ingenious welder suggested 
that the same structure could be 
turned upside down and used as a 
life boat for flood emergencies. 

About 30 man hours would be re- 
quired to cut, form and weld the 
steel huts. The fabricators of east- 
ern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
could easily turn out 5000 of such 
huts per day with existing equip- 
ment. This would require 10,000 
tons of steel per day. If it is neces- 
sary to provide huts for only 750,000 
people out of a million, this fab- 
ricating capacity could build the pro- 
tection for a million people every 
fifteen days. 


Markets Shin Guard 


Marketed as an attachment to the 
Sankey foot guard, an aluminum al- 
loy shin guard is being manufac- 
tured by Ellwood Safety Appliance 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

As a unit, the guard furnishes foot 
and leg protection against hazards 
such as found in foundry operations 
and manufacturing process requir- 
ing protection of this kind. The com- 
plete guard is easily put on without 
special adjustment, and is said to be 
comfortable while still permitting 
free foot and leg action on the part 
of the wearer. 
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Products in Packages 
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RIGHT wire goods such as screw 
eyes and hooks, cup hooks 
and the like are now being of- 
fered in package form instead of in 
bulk as formerly, by the Washburn 
Co., Worcester, Mass. A self vend- 
ing counter display has been pre- 
pared, also from wire, to make these 
new packages readily available to 
the customer 
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BQLLPMENT 


Tool Grinder— 


Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has announced a new 
tool grinder to supersede the three- 
wheel tool grinder formerly manu- 
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factured by the company. In the 
new unit, heavy box-section ped- 
estal provides rigid support for 
wheel-spindles and work tables at 
convenient height and completely 
encloses motor drive. Two _ inde- 


‘“‘HARD-DUR’”’ STEEL GEARS 
preserve the tooth orm. 


@ When gears are in operation, tooth pressure tends to destroy the involute 


curve and as this wear progresses the gears no longer run efficiently. 
Horsburgh & Scott ““HARD-DUR” gears not only have involute teeth 
that are produced to very high standards of accuracy by very careful 


and painstaking workmanship, but the material is highly wear resistant. 


In fact, ‘‘HARD-DUR" gears possess strength, hardness and wearing 


qualities so much greater than similar untreated gears that they are 


guaranteed to have four to five times the life at a cost of only about 50% 


extra. Their economy is quite apparent. 


A 448 page Gear Book is yours for the asking. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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pendent heavy spindles of heat 
treated chrome-nickel steel are 
mounted on the same center-line 
and run in precision, anti-friction 
bearings protected by oil seals. A 
well-ventilated, readily accessible 
compartment in the base _ houses 
the driving motor which has stand. 
ard NEMA frame and is securely 
mounted on an adjustable bracket 
close to the floor line. V-belts pro. 
vide smooth flow of power to 
spindles and dampen vibration. A 
conveniently located switch starts, 
stops and reverses driving motor. 
This enables operator to do all 
grinding with wheel running to. 
ward the cutting edge of either 
right hand or left hand tools, thus 





Grinding on the new Sundstrand 

tool grinder is accomplished by os- 

cillating carriage, table and_ tool 
as a unit 


tending to increase smoothness and 
durability of the edges. Rough 
grinding wheel with steel back is 
mounted on spindle pilot, and ad- 
justable steel guard provides for 
2% inches wheel wear. Three-way 
valve and double nozzle flood either 
side of grinding wheel as required. 
Rough grinding table has_ trun- 
nions in well protected bearings to 
allow adjustments ranging from 
10 degrees above horizontal to 30 
degrees below. Position of table is 
indicated clearly on _ the _ direct 
reading scale, adjustment being 
made quickly and solidly clamped 
by one movement. An accurately 
machined T-slot provides means for 
clamping tools in adjusted position. 
Carriage supporting rough grind- 
ing table forms a catch basin for 
coolant and abrasive and is mounted 
for oscillation and infeed on heavy 
steel bar. 
: +, © 


Automatic Press— 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., To- 
ledo, O., recently adapted the press 
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jllustrated for a special piece of 
work requiring an eight-station dial 
feed for etching with acid the trade 
mark and number on hardened steel 
parts. Attached to the slide is a 
rubber stamp die which is rotated 
180 degrees with every stroke of the 
press. The back stamp die comes 
down, touching a pan of acid. On 
the next stroke it rotates 180 de- 
grees to the front and applies it to 
the work which has been placed 
under the die by the dial feed. At 
the same time that the die with the 
acid has rotated to the front, the 
die that was in the front rotates 180 
degrees to the rear to pick up more 
acid for the next impression. Thus, 
a piece is etched for every stroke of 
the press and, continuing around in 
the dial, is dropped through a hole 
in the bolster to a container. The 
press itself is a Toledo No. “4, open 
back, inclinable with a 1*-inch 
stroke, 6-inch shut height on the 
bed, and a 1-inch bolster. A k- 
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Toledo automatic press is adapted to 
etching with acid on hardened steel 
parts 


horsepower motor of 900 revolutions 
per minute is geared directly to the 
flywheel supplying the motive pow- 
er. 
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Level Transit— 


David White Co., 315 West Court 
street, Milwaukee, is manufacturing 
a level-transit adaptable for use in 
steel plants and foundries for align- 
ing machinery and general mainte- 
nance work. The instrument com- 
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prises a telescope 12 inches long 
with an erecting lens system of 25 
power magnification and 14-inch 
object glass, extra long unobstruct- 
ed spirit level to telescope, and 
equipped with cross-hairs adjusted 
by spiral eyepiece. Sandards are 
of steel-like bell metal, cast inte- 
gral with standard base. It has 
improved bearings for telescope in 
transit position and spirit level is 
on standard plate. Horizontal cir- 
cle is silvered, 44-inch, divided to 
degrees numbered from 0 to 90 in 
quadrants and vernier to 5 min- 
utes. Vertical arc is of 3-inch diam- 
eter, reading to degrees. Leveling 


head is extra heavy with shifting 
center and trivit style leveling plate. 
Equipment includes hardwood car- 
rying case, tripod, sun shade, ad- 
justing pins, plumb bob, and other 
items. Weight of the instrument is 
11 pounds and of tripod 9 pounds. 
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Hydraulic Press— 


A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa., is 
manufacturing a new hydraulic 
press designed for economical pro- 
duction of articles involving expen- 
sive material and which require uni- 
form thickness of the finished prod 


MORE PIECES PER HOUR... 
MORE HOURS PER,GRIND... 
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COLD DRAWN STEEL PERFORMANCE 
IN ALL AUTOMATIC 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTION 
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uct. The machine is of heavy con- 
struction to minimize deflection, and, 
for economy, comprises a small mo- 
tor and pump. The press can be 
quickly closed by means of the two 
side rams exerting a low, or pre- 
setting, pressure on the material. At 
the same time the main cylinders 
are pre-filled from overhead tank by 
gravity. After pre-setting pressure, 
the main pressure is applied by 
means of pilot control valve to the 
rams, giving approximately 2000 
tons, then the pressure is further 
increased by means of intensifier up 
to 4000 tons. Operation of the in- 
tensifier is entirely independent, but 
it is actuated from the same power 














Omergenev C Jervice — 


OLD drawn steel requirements 

cannot always be anticipated. 
Occasionally there are rush orders. 
Warehouse stocks of regular cold 
drawn steels in standard sizes and 
shapes are carried in all important 
manufacturing centers. Emergency 
service—rush order service—is at 


your elbow—The Telephone. 


Molitrup Steel Products Co. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


(Pittsburgh District) 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia - Cleveland - Boston « Houston + Detroit 
Erie -San Francisco « Atlanta + Norfolk - Seattle » Pittsburgh + Buffalo » Dayton 


source, and the length of the stroke 
under the high or intensified pres- 
sure in the press could be indefinite 
without any disturbance of the pres- 
sure already applied. Platens are 
51 x 132 inches, and there is a 14- 
inch opening. The two main rams 
are of 36-inch diameter. The two 
double-acting side rams are used for 
quick closing and return. Maximum 
working pressure of the pumping 
unit is 2000 pounds, maximum unit 
of intensified pressure is 4000 
pounds, and maximum deflection of 
the press is 0.005 inch. Top and bot- 
tom members of the press are of 
welded construction made of heavy 
structural shapes and suitably rein- 
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forced with plates. Cylinders are 
high grade steel casting. A special] 





Farquhar press is of heavy con- 
struction to minimize deflection 


Farquhar semi-steel mixture is used 
for the rams which are ground and 
polished to prolong the life of pack- 
ing. The control of the machine 
is by four-pilot four-way operating 
valves. 
¢ + Si] 
Gas Indicators— 


Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
has announced a new line of gas 
indicators, developed for quickly and 
easily detecting explosive or irre. 
spirable gas-air mixtures. UCC gas 
indicators are available in three mod- 
els. The UCC combustible gas indi- 
cator model 12-B is for the detec. 
tion of combustible gases or vapors. 
A graduated meter scale indicates 
by direct reading whether combusti- 





UCC All-Service indicator detects 
explosive or _ irrespirable  air-gas 
mixtures 


ble gases are present, and, if they 


are, whether concentrations § are 
above, within, or below explosive 
limits. For increasing the utility of 


this instrument, a flame-type safety 
lamp attachment is available which 
makes it additionally possible to de- 
tect oxygen deficiencies. The UCC 
All-Service indicator model B-1 com- 
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pines three units in one. It shows 
the presence of combustible gases, 
indicates an oxygen deficiency, and, 
jn addition, includes a toxic cham- 
per for determining the presence of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen sul- 
phide in dangerously toxic concen- 
trations. Both the combustible gas 
indicator and the All-Service gas in- 
dicator are equipped with a patented 
and exclusive air dilution valve. By 
means of this valve, incoming sam- 
ples can be diluted with any volume 
of air, thus making it possible to de- 
tect flammable conditions which 
might not otherwise be indicated due 
to a lack of oxygen. It also permits 
following a complete purging opera- 
tion from start to purge-end point 
with the use of inert gas as a purg- 
ing medium. 
¢ ° ¢ 


Salt Dispenser— 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is manufacturing a salt tablet 
dispenser that holds 250 salt tablets 
for prevention of heat sickness in 
steel mills, foundries and _ other 
plants. The dispenser is of simple, 
waterproof and durable construction. 
It is equipped with a positive feeding 
device and dispenses one tablet at a 
time directly into the palm of the 
hand which turns the knob. Suit- 
able for outdoor locations, the dis- 
penser is of molded bakelite, with 
chromium finished metal parts. 
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Hydraulic Valve— 


C. B. Hunt & Son’s Co., Salem, 
O., is manufacturing a new hy- 
draulic valve embodying a no-metal- 
to-metal wear principle and mini- 
mum of moving parts. The valves 
are made for two, three and four- 
way operation and come in ‘2, % 
and 1-inch sizes, two styles, for 1000 





Hunt hydraulic valves embody a 
no-metal-to-metal contact construc- 
tion 


and 2000 pounds working pressures. 
Drop forged bronze housings are 
said to afford an additional factor 
for long life with water or corrosive 
fluids. Valve operation is accom- 
plished in the two-way valve by only 
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one moving part and in the three- 
way and four-way by coincident 
motion of valve bodies or plungers 
made of stainless steel and free- 
floating in special packings. Bal- 
anced port action in conjunction 
with the valving ring and the nr 

metal-to-metal contact is claimed to 
provide a combination for long life 
and_ satisfactory performance in 
hard service. Short travel is an aid 
to easy operation. Replacements of 
parts can be made in a few minutes 
without disturbing the hydraulic 
piping. Connections are provided so 
that piping may be permanently 


connected above or below the hous- 
ing. 
a o © 


Vertical Coolant Pump— 


Pioneer Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Co., 31 Melbourne avenue, De- 
troit, has brought out a new pump, 
the model VB, for use in handling 
coolant or lubricant for machine 
tools. It is a compact, self-contained 
unit that bolts directly to the side of 
the machine base or coolant reser- 
voir. No suction piping is required 
and intake is directly through the 
base bracket. General construction 














pH PAPERS 














Udylite pH papers enable you to 
determine pH quickly ... easily... 
accurately, right at the tank at any 
time. Only a few seconds are 
required for a pH result as accurate 
as that obtained with the quin- 
hydrone equipment. 

Packed neatly in boxes of 200 
strips, the papers may be carried 


in the pocket or kept in any handy 
spot. Udylite pH papers are avail- 
able in seven pH ranges from pH 
0.9 (strongly acid) to pH 13.5 
(strongly alkaline). 

Write for your copy of descrip- 
tive bulletin which gives detailed 
information. 


ANYONE CAN DETERMINE pH IN 5 SECONDS! HERE’S HOW IT IS DONE 





First select a test paper of the desired 
pH range. in this illustration, the 
PH paper selected is for white nickel 
— with pH between 5.2 and 
6.7. 





Dip the paper well into the solution 
so that all color bands are immersed. 
A quick dip of about one second is 
all that is necessary. 





Remove, shake off excess solution 
and hold up to the light to compare. 
Beginners may obtain better results 
by placing the wet paper on a glass 
plate. 


THE UDYLITE COMPANY 


1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago 
1943 Walnut Street 


New York 
30 E. 42nd Street 


3756 Carnegie Ave 


Cleveland San Francisco 


114 Sansome Street 
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and installation makes the whole unit 
readily accessible, easily installed 
or removed. Unit may be dismount- 
ed by simply removing the set of 
flange bolts. The pump is mounted 
directly on the end of the motor and 
there is no long shaft to whip, vi- 
brate, or cause trouble. It is a close- 
coupled unit said to maintain high 
initial efficiency for an unusually 
long service period. Liquid handled 
by this pump does not necessarily 
have to have lubricating properties, 
as any type liquid not too highly 
corrosive or viscous may be 
pumped. Added advantage of the 
unit is that no relief or by-pass 


valves are needed in the delivery line 


and any degree of throttling may be 
accomplished without increasing the 
load on the motor. 


* +. ¢ 
Lathe Grinder— 


Dumore Co., Racine, Wis., has 
brought out a new lathe grinder, its 
No. 12 model known as “The Chief.” 
The new unit develops one horse- 
power and maintains precision tol- 
erances on heavy production work. 
Motor is capacitor type, checked and 
dynamically balanced to eliminate 
vibration and chatter marks in grind- 
ing. Grease-packed, split-tolerance 
ball bearings are used and the mo- 











always 


victories. 


company. 








Ship Tail and line Shafts 


Dependable quality is seldom fresh born. 
goes back to the painstaking research by a 
company striving for perfection and to the knowledge 
that is gained from the experience of mistakes and 


Back of us are many years of research, engineering 
and experience that have resulted in a continued ad- 
vancement in the quality of “Standard” products. We 
solicit your use of the facilities offered by 


CASTINGS + FORGINGS « WELDLESS RINGS 
WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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San Franciaco 


joined. 


tor is fully enclosed to prevent dust 
and dirt from reaching the bearings, 
rotor and stator. Power from the 


motor is transmitted to the quill by 
1 section V-belts; 


two No. proper ten. 





Dumore lathe grinder develops one 

horsepower and maintains precision 

tolerances on heavy production 
work 


sion is secured by simply sliding the 
motor on the base and tightening 
four cap screws. Six sheaves are fur- 
nished so that spindle speeds of 
2800 to 8200 revolutions per minute 
are available for delivering correct 
wheel speeds for wheels 3 to 8 inches 
diameter. Proper alignment of mo- 
tor and quill sheaves is assured by 
a slot in the motor frame and dowel 
in the motor base. 
+ + . 


Rail Splicer— 


Portable Lamp & Equipment Co., 
Pittsburgh, is manufacturing a new 
rail splicer of malleable iron for use 
in joining temporary tracks laid in 
mines, quarries, or industrial plant 
or brick yards. The splicer is re- 
sistant to corrosion and shock and 
is cast with smooth surfaces true to 
pattern. No fish plates, bolts or nuts 
are used. Special design facilitates 
speedy application of the splicer 
which is made in three parts—main 
section, wedge, and wedge plate. The 





Malleable iron rail splicer is used 
for joining temporary tracks laid in 
mines or industrial plant yards 


main section fits under and flush 
against the inside of the rails being 
Two lugs on this part en- 
gage the rail holes. 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may 
be obtained by writing directly to the companies 
involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 740 Sette Talents: etree. Hew 


Readers’ Service Department, 
Street, Cleveland 


Monel—International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall street, New York, has issued 
the third number of the first volume 
of Mechanical Topics, a bulletin for 
metal users, fabricators and de- 
signers. 

Lacquer—Roxalin Flexible Lac- 
quer Co., Elizabeth, N. J., is mail- 
ing two product summaries, one 
dealing with tarnish-proof lacquer 
No. 4527 and the other with outdoor 
lacquer No. 4917. 


Construction—Dresser Co., 1080 
The Arcade, Cleveland, is distribut- 
ing a catalog dealing with Dresser 
service in building and construction 
work and picturing a number of its 
building, plant, station and other 
constructions. 


Foundry Equipment Foundry 
Services Inc., 107 East Forty-first 
street, New York, is mailing a 
folder briefly describing a long line 
of foundry equipment and including 
a card on which to request a work- 
ing sample of any item. 


Transmissions—Lewellen Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ind., has_ issued 
catalog No. 35 dealing with Lewel- 
len variable speed transmissions and 
speed controlling devices and includ- 
ing many installation photos, dimen- 
sion tables and other data. 


Generators Crocker - Wheeler 
Electric Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J., 
has issued two bulletins on gen- 
erators, each well-illustrated and 
descriptive. Bulletin No. 249 covers 
direct-current generators and No. 
247 covers alternating-current gen- 
erators. 


Wire Rope Fasteners—American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
is releasing catalog No. CCB-2 cover- 
ing the Crosby wire rope clip and 
dealing with the importance of de- 
pendable wire rope fastenings. Also 
released is catalog SNP-1 covering 
American snow plows and wings. 


Rubber Springs—-United States 
Rubber Products Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, has reprinted in 
booklet form, “Rubber Springs,” a 
Paper on design calculations and 
representative uses presented at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Bearings—-Norma-Hoffmann Bear- 
ings Corp., Stamford, Conn., has is- 
sued catalog No. F-958 describing 
its complete line of precision ball, 
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Welding—Eisler Engineering Co., 


1213 West Third ? ; 
ark, N. J., has issued catalog 38W, 
a 100-page publication dealing with 
electric spot and butt welding, and 
containing numerous sketches, draw- 
ings, specifications, descriptions and 
over 1250 illustrations, as well as 
being a complete catalog dealing 


roller and thrust bearings. With 
84 pages, the book includes tabulated 
data on sizes, dimensions and load 
ratings in addition to other bearing 
information. 


with welder tips. 
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Your Tough Forging Jobs ae 
Come Easier On Erie Hammers 


35 years of specialized experience in hammer building, is 
concentrated in the Erie. Your requirement is the basis for 
Erie specifications. The result... hammers built to FIT YOUR 
FORGING WORK ... For example, this 10,000 lb. Erie Steam 
hammer which is turning out trailer axles . . . And doing this 
job COMPLETE IN ONE DIE... You can understand why 
Transue & Williams prefer Eries when you know how rugged 
strength ... the guts to stand the gaff... are combined in 
Erie hammers with plenty of speed and control for volume 
production. 500 forgeshop managers can place their toughest 
requirements on Erie, confident of profitable results. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
435 Curtis Bldg 49 Washington Biv: 335 Postal Station Bidg. 
FRANCE CANADA ENGLAND 
John Bertram & Sons Co. Lid Burton, Griffiths & Co. Lad 


Fenwick, 5 A 















MATERIALS, 
RAN DEING 


Special Facilities Used 
In Furniture Manufacture 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


comes cleaning and degreasing on 
an automatic conveyorized clean- 
ing machine. The conveyor, of the 
overhead chain type, starts at floor 
level, circles and rises to the entry- 
way, drops down through the tanks 
and then up through the exit cham- 
ber, returning from there to the 
starting point. 


Space Is Conserved 


Following the cleaning operation, 
parts are taken to the finishing 


conveyor. At this point begin two 
parallel conveyors, one of which 
carries cabinets while the other 


carries the corresponding drawers. 
Passing first through the spray 
booths, parts are given the first 
coat of enamel. They then circle 
up through the baking ovens which 
are overhead in a manner similar 
to the ones in the metal furniture 
department, previously described. 
Through the ovens, conveyors 
travel in the direction opposite to 
that traveled through the spray 
booths, which brings the cabinets 
and drawers down at a point near 
where they were first hooked on 
to the conveyor. This setup con- 
serves space and enables the work- 


PECIAL handl- 

ing equipment 
for automobile 
bodies is essential 
if production sched- 
ules are to be met. 
A common sight on 


Detroit highways 
are the extra-long 
trailers shown in 


this illustration for 
interplant move- 
ment of bodies. 
Often as many as 
12 bodies are car- 
ried crosswise on 
this equipment. 
When De_ Soto 
bodies reach the 
assembly plant, 
power hoists with 
slings lift them 
from the trucks to 
the balcony body 
hardware line 
where electrical 
connections are in- 
stalled before an 
elevator or ‘body 
drop’ lowers them 
to the final as 
sembly line 


ers to perform several operations 
in close proximity. 

When the parts reach the floor 
level, they are _ inspected § and 
sanded preparatory to receiving 
the second coat of enamel. Still 
running parallel, the two conveyors 
pass through a_ second pair of 
spray booths where the second coat 
is applied and so on. Conveyor 
speed is timed to give the correct 
span of time while the parts are in 
the baking ovens. Following sub- 
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Non-Rotating constructions. 


MADE ONLY By 


ESTABLISHED 1357 


5909 KENNERLY AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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sequent 


trips 
all parts are 
and transferred from the hook con- 


through the 
inspected 


ovens, 
carefully 


veyors to belt conveyors for as- 
sembly. These conveyors also run 
parallel until the drawer assembly 
is complete and the drawers are in- 
serted in the cabinets. Finished 
cabinets then pass along a_ power 
roller conveyor to the crating de- 
partment where they are boxed and 
sent down an elevator to the ship- 
ping dock directly below. 


Wire Reinforced Hose 
Said To Be Burst-proof 


A new industrial safeguard in 
the form of Burst-Proof steam hose 
has been announced by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. 

When this hose fails, it will leak, 
but nothing short of an external 
blow severe enough to cut the wire 
reinforcement could cause it to 
burst, it is claimed. The manufac: 
turers recommend it for 200 pounds 
working pressure in all sizes, with 
a safety factor of 15 to 1 in larger 
diameters and up to 35 to 1 in small 
diameters. 

Tube and insulating layers of the 
hose are made of a _ special heat: 
resisting rubber compound and re: 
inforcement is by braided, high 
tensile steel wire. Immediately 
under the cover is an additional 
layer of strong asbestos cord. 
Cover itself is of heavy, long-wear-: 
ing black rubber. The hose is avail- 
able in sizes ranging from *s to 
2‘z inches diameter. 
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Fall Buying Starts Slowly; Backlogs Reduced 


Ingot Output High; 
Europe Buys Scrap; 
Holiday Cuts Rate 


ROSS currents are evident in the steel market 

and evidence accumulates that the expected re- 

vival after seasonal summer slackness is likely 
to be delayed until late this month. 

European and Oriental threats of war have an un- 
settling effect and the political situation as it touches 
industry is none too reassuring. Buying in heavier 
steel products is definitely light, railroads deferring 
decisions until rates and wages have been settled. 
Building is slack and approaching colder weather. The 
expected outpouring of specifications for automotive 
use is somewhat delayed, though some business for this 
purpose is being placed. On the other hand some 
increase in buying is noted, especially in sheets and 
bars, largely attributable to auto requirements. 

Producers are far from being hard pressed to con- 
tinue operations at a satisfactory rate. In sheets back- 
logs are still extensive, deliveries in some cases being 
as far deferred as ten weeks, though other mills can 
do better. Tin plate demands are strong and pro- 
duction is at a capacity level. Demand for semi- 
finished steel is lively and wire products are increas- 
ly active. 

Steel production was reduced last week by the La- 
bor day shutdown of various producers, the rate for 
the week being 72 per cent. However, operations were 
resumed to an extent that carried the rate to about 
78 per cent for the latter part of the period. For 
the week operations at Pittsburgh declined 14 points to 
69 per cent, Chicago 13 points to 73, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania 0.5 point to 64.5, Youngstown 8 to 65, Cleve- 
land 16 to 62, Buffalo 7 to 79, New England 5 to 65 
and Wheeling 15 to 76. Detroit gained 5 points to 
100 per cent. Rates were unchanged at Birmingham, 
91, Cincinnati, 89, and St. Louis, 77. 

Conclusion of negotiations by the European scrap 
cartel for about 250,000 tons of steelmaking scrap 
for export at about $2 above the price contracted in 
June has caused little disturbance in the market. 
Some opinicn exists that this is an extension of the 
June purchase, on better terms. As a matter of fact, 
brokers buying for export in eastern centers have 
reduced their offering prices the past few days. 

Intensity of steel production is refiected in figures 
for August with output of 4,861,879 gross tons of steel 
ingots, 6.7 per cent greater than in July and approach- 
ing the alltime record of 4,939,086 tons in August, 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


Continued 


DEMAND .. . 


improvement in general buying. 


PRICES ... . 


scrap declines further. 


Sleady, 


PRODUCTION . . Operalions 
down to 72 per cent of capacity 
because of holiday. 


SHIPMENTS . . 


with deliveries closer. 


. Sleady, 














Production in eight months totaled 38,183,018 


1929. 
tons, which is only 1.65 per cent less than eight months 


production in 1929, at 38,825,843 tons. August total is 
16 per cent greater than for the same month a year 
ago. 

For the first time in 20 years iron and steel ex- 
ports, excluding scrap, in July approached the month- 
ly average of shipments during 1917. These exports 
in July were 461,391 gross tons, 50.6 per cent higher 
than in July, 1936. Pig iron was the largest item 
exported, except scrap, totaling 168,538 tons, largest 
for this year. Scrap exports were 428,047 tons, slight- 
ly under those of June. For seven months scrap ex- 
ports have been 2,600,707 tons, the highest level ever 
attained, more than double the like period of 1936. 
In the same period 474,389 tons of pig iron were ex- 
ported. 

Automobile producers made only a slight drop last 
week, completing 59,017 units, compared with 64,200 
the previous week. Chrysler made the heaviest drop, 
from 5800 to 2100, General Motors from 26,600 to 
23,096. Ford remained steadily at 26,000 and the 
other producers made a gain from 5800 to 7821. Some 
of the latter are in production on new models. 

Although shipments of finished steel by the United 
States Steel Corp. in August, at 1,107,858 tons, fell 
below those of July they were well above August 
last year and the best for that month since 1929. For 
eight months the total is 9,908,884 tons, compared with 
6,905,904 for the same months in 1936. 

Declining scrap prices in practically all important 
consuming centers brought a drop of 42 cents in the 
composite for steelmaking scrap, to $19.33. This is 
practically the level of the last two weeks in July, all 
the gains of August being wiped out. The same fac- 
tor caused a decline of 6 cents iy; the iron and steel 
composite, to $40.21. The finished steel composite is 
unchanged at $61.70. 
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Sept. 11 
..- $40.21 
61.70 
19.33 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap .. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Sept. 4 Aug. 28 
$40.27 $40.36 
61.70 61.70 
19.75 20.50 


One 
Month Ago 
Aug., 1937 


Three 
Months Ago 
June, 1937 


$40.34 $39.82 
61.70 61.70 
20.41 17.15 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept., 1936 Sept., 1932 
$34.15 $28.93 
53.10 47.50 
16.18 7.04 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip,-and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


ot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Finished Steel Composite:—-Plates, shapes, bars, 


sheets. 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 

Tank plates, Pittsburgh 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 
Tank plates, Chicago 


Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 


Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts. 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts. 
Sheets, No. 10, hot roiled, Gary 


Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 


Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh he 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs.$37.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 


Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 37.00 
s-inch, Pitts. 47.00 


Wire rods, No. 5 to 


Sept. 11, Aug. June _ Sept. 
1937 1937 1937 1936 
2.45¢ 2.45c 2.45c 1.95c 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
2.74 2.74 2.7% 2.26 
2.35 yt Be 2.35 1.95 
2.20 y fer) 2.25 1.90 
2.45 % 2.45% 2.45% 2.11% 
2.30 2.30 2.30 1.95 
2:25 2.25 2.25 1.90 
2.43 % 2.43% 2.43 2.09 
2.30 2.30 2.30 1.95 
2.40 2.40 2.40 1.95 
3.15 3.15 3.15 2.50 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.20 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 
3.25 3,25 3.25 90 


3.90 3.90 < 

2.90 2.90 2.90 2.40 
$5.35 5.35 5.35 §.25 

2.15 2.18 2.75 1.95 


$37.00 $37.00 $30.00 


37.00 37.00 37.00 30.00 
37.00 37.00 30.00 
47.00 47.00 38.00 


Pig lron 
Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern del. East 
No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsbu 
No. 2 fdy., Chicago 
Southern No. 2, Birmin 


Pittsbur 


Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 


gh 


Pa. 
rgh 


gham 


No. 2 X eastern, del. Phila. 


Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., Charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 


Gray forge, del. Pittsbu 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.107.29 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2 East Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago. 


rgh 


Rail for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad, steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, foundry, 
Chicago, by-product 


furnace ovens 


ovens 


foundry, del. 11.00 


Sept.11, Aug. June Sept. 
1937 1937 1937 1936 
$25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $20.8132 
23.50 23.50 23.50 19.00 
25.26 25.26 25.26 20.81 
25.21 25.21 25.21 20.3132 
24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
20.38 20.38 20.38 15.50 
23.69 23.69 23.69 19.44 
26.135 26.135 25.26 21.68 
24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
4.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 

30.04 30.04 25.2528 
24.17 24.17 24.17 19.6741 
107.29 107.29 80.13 


$20.75 $21.85 $18.40 $17.75 
16.75 18.00 15.25 14.00 
18.25 19.45 16.00 16.15 
20.25 21.75 19.50 16.75 
21.75 Saino 19.50 17.65 
$4.45 $4.50 $4.65 $3.90 
3.20 5.30 5.30 4.25 
11.00 11.00 9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- 
tras and deductions (Except 
Galvanized) 


Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 


Pittsburgh 2.40¢ 
Gary j ee 2.50¢c 
Chicago, delivered 2.53c 
Detroit, del. 2.60c 


New York, del. 
Philadelphia, del. 
Birmingham 

St. Louis, del. 
Granite City, Ill. 


Saumio 2.60¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 


Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Gary 6 ite ee 
Chicago, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
New York, del. 
Philadelphia, del. 
Birmingham 
St. Louis, del. 
Granite City, Il. 


3.35¢ 
3.48¢c 
3.44¢c 


Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 3.80c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.80¢ 


Gary 


Chicago, delivered 3.93¢ 


Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.09¢ 
New York, delivered 4.13¢c 
Birmingham ; 3.95¢ 
es Se FOES 85s ‘5 was oe 4.03¢ 
Granite City, Ill. . us so ee 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. dock 4.40c 
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2.73¢ 
2.69¢ 
2.55c 
2.63¢ 


2.95¢ 


3.25¢ 
3.28c 


3.30¢ 
3.38c 
3.35¢ 


3.90¢ 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 


Pittsburgh 3.30¢ 


SS ice one bs bres 3.40¢c 

St. Louis, delivered ... 3.53¢ 

Granite City, Il. 3.50¢ 
Cold Rolled No. 10 

elo ll, :: ae 3.10¢ 


se rae 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. 

St. Louis, del. .. 
Granite City, Il. 


3.30¢ 
3.39c 
3.43¢ 
3.33c 
3.30¢ 


Pacifie ports, f.o.b. dock 3.70c 
Cold Rolled No. 20 
Pittsburgh EN 3.55¢ 
Gary hice Ste ahate we oid 3.65¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.75¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.84¢c 


3.88¢ 
3.78¢ 
3.75¢ 


New York, del. 

ae oo! ae 

Granite City, Il. 
Enameling Sheets 


Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.90¢ 


Pittsburgh, No. 20 3.50¢ 
SRE ENOk AU ccs wives Goel 
ea PE OR, ra eae 3.60¢ 
Bt. Louis, NO: 30 .... 3.13¢ 


St. Lows, NO. 20’: ....«.  BF8e 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Gary base, 10 cents higher 


Tin plate, coke, (base 
box), Pittsburgh $5.35 
Waste-waste, 2.75c; 
strip . Pd da bia 2.50¢ 
Long ternes, No. 24, un- 
assorted, Pitts. ...... 4.10¢ 


3.20¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 
Pittsburgh base, cents p 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. 302 


Bars 24.00 
Plates 27.00 
Sheets 34.00 
Hot strip 21.50 
Cold strip 28.00 


Straight Chromes 


No. No. No. 
410 430 442 


Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 
Sheets . .26.50 29.00 32.50 


Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh : 
New York, del. 


Philadelphia, del. ..... .2. 


Boston, delivered ... 
Buffalo, delivered 
Chicago or Gary 


Cleveland, del. ...... ef 


Birmingham 
Coatesville, base 
Sparrows Pt., base ... 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. cars, 


cars 


er Ib. 


No. 304 


25.00 
29.00 
36.00 
23.50 
30.00 


No. 
446 
27.50 
30.50 
36.50 
28.00 
36.50 


2.29C 
2.53¢ 
Wee 
2.65¢ 
2.50¢e 
2.30c 
44%c 
2.40¢ 
2.305C 
2.35¢ 


2.80¢ 


2.52c 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh : 2.25¢ 


Philadelphia, del. 2.45 « 
New York, del. 2.50 %¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.63 %( 
Bethlehem 2.35 
Chicago } 2.30¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.45¢ 
Buffalo 2.35¢ 
Gulf Ports . 2Goe 
Birmingham 2.40¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, 
dock 2.80¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.52¢ 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh 2.45¢ 


2.50c 
2.60¢ 
2.60¢ 
2.50c 
2.500 
2.60¢ 


Chicago or Gary 
Duluth 
Birmingham 
Cleveland 
Buffalo ... ; 
Detroit, delivered 


Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, 


dock oo f 3.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.74¢c 
Boston, delivered . 2.85¢ 
New York, del. 2.78¢ 
Pitts., forg. qual. 2.80¢ 


Rail Steel 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Pittsburgh 2.30¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.35¢€ 
Cleveland .. 2.35¢ 
Moline, Ill. ... 2.35¢ 
Buffalo .. 2.40¢ 
Birmingham 2.45¢ 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35¢ 
CRICAGO .... cs cecsccece 2.40¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined. .. .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


PtSHUTEN ..... 202-20 2.55¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 
ee: 2.65¢ 
Pacific coast ports, f.0.b. 

OE ee 2.95¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.84c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


PISTBDUTEN ... 6. icc cr cece 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young..... 2.45c 
MORE DOVER 2. wees vere 2.80¢ 
Wire Products 
Prices apply to mixed carloads, 


less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 


base; 


Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 Ib. Keg. 
Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails ..... $2.75 

(Per pound) 
Polished staples ....... 3.45¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70¢c 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.40c 
Annealed fence wire..... 3.20c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.60c 

Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ec. 1.)... $74.00 

Single loop bale ties, 
63.00 


(base column, c. 1.)... 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga....... 2.90c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 
ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland 3.50c¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


eee ee 2.90c 
Chicago 2.95c 
oo A er erro a 2.95c 
SE Riad a & 5s 00a e 0:0.6 6 56 2.95c 
rere 2.95c 
| EN ayer or ener 2.95¢c 


Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
. ee 0.35 rr 0.70 
ae 0.75 ee 1.35 
ee 1.55 ee 3.80 
Bae 2.25 BR0G: 000s 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo........ 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
NE dic &, x 55 W Sdn te) + vi 1.10 
cote A glee Ve CE Sa 0.45 
aU Gl, OOTINE oo cise sees 0.15 
Ly a era 1.20 
Ue) re ee 0.85 
Rs MUNN cs ac os eases 1.50 
SO 0.85 
§200 spring flats .......... 0.15 
9200 spring rounds, sauares 0.40 
Piling 
2 SA er ee 2.60¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.70¢ 


September 13, 1937 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


SPOONER 5 vwics a wide ees 2.40¢ 
Chicago or Gary ..... 2.50¢ 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55¢ 
pe arr 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.69¢ 
GTOW CLOTH, GOL. ov access 2.73¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
FAUOBOUIER uc cccccesasss Gee 
SRE aa adie aeons > 4 2.60¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
i) ee 3.20c 
BPOAPOIES GER. vac eec eos 3.40¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.40c 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40¢ 
0.51—0.75... 4.45c 4.65c 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50¢ 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70c 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill ..... $42.50 


Pittsburgh, 

o 0,0 010 «Dente OO 
billet qual., 
. $43.00 
42.00 


Relay rails, 
20—100 Ibs. 

Light rails, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago... 
Do., rerolling quality. . 

Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 


oa 3.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.35c 
Tie plates, base .........$46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller... .65-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. .60-10 off 
Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 

ye eae ee 50 off 

Plow Bolts 
pe Ee rere rr re 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 
tached 70 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 


3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


SEGW DONG 6 ccideinc vicie's 50-10-5 off 
Elevator bolts .......50-10-5 off 
Nuts 

S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch ....... 60-10 off 
Do., 9/16 to 1-inch... .60-5 off 
Do., over 11-inch ...... 60 oft 


Hexagon Cap Screws 


BS, 5 soa c avons ues 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 oft 
Headless set screws ...... 7d off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 

Structural, Pittsburgh, 
CUE ouch ware eee.s 3.60c¢ 
Structural, Chicago ..... 3.70¢ 
ye-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ....65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. 1.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut natis. C. L., Fitts. 


(10% disc. on ailextras) $3.60 


Market Week— 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras... 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. On any extras.... 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 


$3.90 
$4.05 





Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
ER CE Rs ee 59% 49 
Oa aunts eave anes 62% 53 
eee 64% 55% 
Iron 
1 OE Tee 26 8 
gE ear eee 30 14 
Ros aes ed wakemas 34 16% 
Foe aaa sas kr a 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
Destine Dien tate eral 57 47% 
POEs. 64s awe 60 50% 
1 re 62 52% 
‘Ls. ar aeeneeneaar tea 61 50% 
O GRE 20 vcscucess 60% 50 
Iron 
MP dd a eee aware Oe mae te 26% 10 
BMWs 6 0-0 o0sa'e 27% 12% 
Ge eee tee 29% 16 
Sk, en Oe ee 28% 15 
Bete act wieiacuace 24% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to S, Butt weld ....... 63% 
Sy IBD WEEE. ccc ss canons 56 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld......- 61 
7 and 8, lap weild....... 60 
10-inch, lap weld........ 59% 
12-inch, lap weld........ 58% 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
1 AEE tr eee re Pare 25 7 
SE WO socio aes is 29 13 
sR ee eae oo OO 15% 
Re ee Tree 32% 15 
Reuss Weld 
1% a oo 7 
Te Pere 25% 9 
De NO Ba cco cisvewt 26% 11% 
ee See ee 28% 15 
a ee eee 27% 14 
gf GSR eae 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” OD x 18 Ga.... 13.381 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga.... 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
3* OD x 12:Ga.... 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.... 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga..... 47.57 73.93 

6” OD x 7 Ga..... 73.235 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 13 Ga... $ 8.41 $ 9.46 
1%” OD x 13 Ga 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD x 13 Ga. 11.00 12.38 
1%” OD x13Ga. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x 13 Ga 14.02 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga. 135.63 17.60 


2%" OD x 12Ga. 17.21 19.37 
2%°°ODx12Ga. 18.85 21.22 
2%" OD x12Ga. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga. 20.97 23.60 
4} OD x 10 Ga 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga 26.47 29.79 
4° OD x 10 Ga 32.83 36.94 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga.... 77.85 87.07 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.Uv 
4-in., Birmingham.. 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago ..... 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east set 50.00 

Do., 4-in. 53.00 


Class A Pipe $3. over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


4 x 4-inch buse; gross ton 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo, Young., Bham. $37.00 
PRIIGGGIDNIA. 2... ccc ccctee 42.30 
POE a8 F566 a Ae nee os 39.00 
Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo.. 43.00 
Forging, Duluth - 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point ........ 37.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown . 37.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve. No. 5 to 
2857 -ine i Free ee 47.00 


Do., over 2 to $}-inch 
incl. 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2, 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10c 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. .. $4.35- 4.55 


Connellsville, fdry.. 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.00- 6.50 
New River fdry. ... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry. 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur.... 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.85-11.30 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
ee | 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 11.00 
New England, del.. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.25 
Indianapolis, del... 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
BONG, GOk, hc ccisas 10.50 
Detreast, GO .. s+... 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. .. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Piants 
Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00c 


Sy ere er 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha ....... 30.00c 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00c 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 14.75c¢ 
Go; CE Po 8 is ctnks 14.00¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. to job- 
bers 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia.. $28.50 
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—The Market Week— 


Pi | No.2 Malle- Besse- 
ig ron Fdry. able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham.....724.12. ..... 23.82... 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from a 25.94 25.94 26.44 

2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. +Over 0.70 phos. 
Lew Phos. 


Basing Points: 





No.2 Malle- Besse- pasing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 
Bethlehem, MER Sk. 0. ovo sd sill sates ob $25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
IE, IPERS ois 5 0 605 05060 See 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Valley furnace ......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. $27.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t ............- 2088 ..... 1938 5.00 pitts, dist. fur. ......... 23.50  do., del. Chicago ...... 30.04 
ES emg oa ae bo wa ee ad Ow 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 Lyles, We en Le 26.50 
PPE ESL Sha aS cae ach'alaisle ba's ssl 24.00 eed m4 — Silveryt 
gl ed te neat 3400 2400 2350 2450 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
ey oi his pao wwe t.0 eat 2450 2450 ..... 25.00 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
errr rrerrer 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Pe, sks kws ess se snewd 25.75 26.25 25.25 26.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicen+ 
eS ee ee eee 24.00 24.00 23.50. ..... Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, Pa. ............. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Prevo, Utah ................+6- 22.00 4 ees ie. +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Butf- 
SERS ORS is 5 aso si0 a Bees ai 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrows Point, Md. ........... 25.00 Sis se 24.50 see Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
NS HD. oo 5 v0 0's 60s ese oo 0 8 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
EER 4 Sosa pie on a 8 ca 45a 0b 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
poe 6 ee ee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 P Magnesite 
Refractories Imported dead - burned 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices sehen “eet wn Lab. 
or Migner. Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality naan — (bags).. $45.00 
_. $64.60 Stic ead - burned 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 yee < Saree $ grains, net ton f£.0.b. 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 25.58 ..... 26468 .... First Quality Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Boston from Birmingham....... 26.37 See 25.87 ae Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 51.30 timore bases (bags) 43.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass....... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 Alabama, Georgia ..... 51.30 a 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 New Jersey ..... 56.00 Base Brick 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.27 27.77. ..... see eis ualit: B 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.05 ..... ..... ..--. Pa, Il, cae nity 46.55 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 Georgia, Alabama ..... 41.80 ™outh Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chicago from Birmingham...... 2622 ..... m0. New Jersey Beet y 51.00 Chrome brick ......... $49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.07 25.01 24.51 "Ohio Chem. bonded chrome.. 49.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 23.69 -s0- 2209 First quality .......... 43.70 Magnesite brick 69.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 24.12 ....... sere Intermediate .......... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 Second quality ........ 35.15 
Milwaukee from Chicago........ 25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 b Brick FI 8 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Malleable Bung Bric oes | UOrspar, 5-5 
Toledo or Detroit ............ 26.90 26.90 26.40 27.49 All bases ............. $59.85 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.01 .....  ..... Silica Brick paid, tide, net ton $24.00 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.39 26.89 ..... Pennsylvania ...... $51.30 Washed gravel, f.o.b. III., 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 25.38 25.26 Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 59.85 Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.76 26.26 35:26 Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 all rail $20.00 
Do., for barge $22.00 


Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, Ladle Brick 














OUST ERE A oy eee land $1.13 switch’g charges (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) No. 2 lump . 22,00-23.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 26.25 26.25 25.75 25.75 Dry press ............. $30.00 
St Louis: MOFGA .........52% 24.50 24.50 24.00 Ce $28.00 Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82% 
tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 
N on . errous Do., Baltimore, base.. 102.50 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 107.29 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 33.00 
Do., New Orleans 33.00 
- ____Copper— “ase Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 
Electro, Lake, ; Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel _ tom .............. 39.00 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num American Cath- Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures mo. wats te St. L 99% Spot, N.Y. odes allowed, c.I. ..... 69.50 
Sept.4 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.62% 58.25 6.50 6.35 7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 Do., less carload .. 77.00 
Sept. 6—Holiday “i 75 > a5 
Sept. 7 14.00 14.12% 13.75 58.50 58.12% 6.50 6.35 dae 20.00 iat 35.00 “te p pang? h 126- nn 
Sept.8 1400 1412% 1375 5875 5825 650 635 725 20.00 i573 3500 _.SP0t $5aton higher, 
Sept.9 14.00 14.12! 13.75 59.25 58.75 6.50 6.35 7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 
Sept.10 14.00 14.12% 13.75 59.50 58.87% 650 6.35 7.25 20.00 15.75 35.00 2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS ihe Light Brass mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Nom. Deal, buying prices Cleveland 9.25-5.50 a DE os 6 
except 18 specified. Copper brass wo, 1 Composition Red Brass Chicago .6.25-6.50 Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
products based on 14.00c ™ faite 900. 0.97 St. Louis 95.75-6.00 con. del. cars nom. 
Conn. copper all memes Lead Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
Sheets Pilbeam... ‘*9'50-9.75 New York 5.75 _ 40% Ib., cont. 2.70-2.90 
Yellow brass (high) . 19.75 st. Louis --9.00-9.25 Cleveland 5.00 Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
Copper, hot rolled 21.87% Chicago 5.50-5.62 & plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
Lead. cut to jobbers 10.00 Heavy Copper and Wire St. Louis 5.00-5.25 Spot, carlots ... 145.00 
Zinc, 100-lb. base 12.25  *New York, No. 1 11.37% -11.62% Zine Spot, ton lots . 150.00 
Tubes Cleveland, No. 1 11.00-11.25 New York 3.75- 4.00 Ferrophosphorous, per ton, 
. . 5 22.50 Chicago, No. 1 11.25-11.50 Cleveland 3.00-3.25 c. L., 17-19% Rockdale, 
High yellow brass...... 22.50 c+ Louis, No. 1 11.00-11.25 *St. Louis 1.00-4.25 Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
Seamless copper . 22.62% pez s : unitage 63.50 
Composition Brass Borings Aluminum i ce : , 
Rods aN ser 350.875 Borings, Cleveland. 9.75-10.00 Fer rophosphorus, ‘electro- 
¥iigh yellow brass as. ” S.o-o- (2 Mixed cast, Cleve 12.75-13.00 chose per ton c. l., 23- 
Copper, hot rolled 18.62 % tiihs Copper Clips, sot, Cleve... 1475-1500 20% fo». Anniston, 
neinfes : ; i a Mixed cast, St. L. 12.75-13.00 _ “44. <47% oo Uunilage sv. 
: = y ra New York 9.12 % -9.37 % Serromolybdenum, stand. 
Copper, untrimmed 19.12% Cleveland 9.00-9.25 SECONDARY METALS 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Wire Chicago ..9.25-9.50 Brass, ingot 85-5-5-5, Icl, 14.25 :Molvbdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
Yollow brass (high) 20.00 St. Louis 9.25-9.50 Stand. No. 12 alum 18.50 w *Carloads. Quan. diff. apply 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS 

Baltimore ...... 4.00c 
Bostontt .....--. 4.05c 
wOenIO ....<...+ 8.80C 
Chattanooga 4.21c 
Chicago (j) 3.85c 
Cincinnati 4.05c 
Cleveland 3.75c 
oy re 3.93%c 
Houston ....... 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 


Milwaukee 3.96c-4.11c 


New Orleans.... 4.20c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.12c 
Pitts. (a) 3.80c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Perviana ........ 4.50¢ 
San Francisco... 4.20c 
Le | ons 4.45c 
eS 4.09c 
St. Paul 4.10¢-4.25¢ 
Tulsa . 3.35¢c 
IRON BARS 

Portland ....... 3.50c 
Chattanooga 4.21c 
Baltimore* 3.25c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
ae | ae 4.09¢ 
Tulsa 3.35c 
REINFORCING BARS 
Buffalo 3.10¢c 
Chattanooga ... 4.21c 
Cleveland (c)... 2.55c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ 
Houston 3.25c 


Los Angeles, 
New Orleans*... 3.24c 
Pitts., plain (h). 2.55c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.95c 
San Francisco. .2.97%c 


Seattle 2.975c 
St. Louis . 3.99c 
Tulsa via lsa ts eee 
Young. ... ..2.30c-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Bemenore ...... 3.90¢ 
Bostont+ ....... 3.92c 
Buffalo 3.80¢ 
Chattanooga 4.11c 
EAUCMMO 5. 0c ees 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95c 
Cleveland ...... 3.86c 
BPEEONG) 5c cee us 3.95c 
meouston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles. . 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.97c 
Philadelphia . 3.90c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portland (i).... 4.25¢c 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
Seattle (i) ..... 4.25¢c 
NS ae 3.99¢ 
OR. Gr 4.00c 
Tulsa 3.60c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c 
Bostont+; ....... 3.93¢ 
Bune .....; 3.80¢ 
Chattanooga 4.l1c 
Chieago ........ 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati 3.95¢ 
Cleveland, %-in. 

and over ..... 3.86c 
Lo ae 3.95¢c 
Detroit, y-in.... 4.15¢ 
Houston 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86¢ 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.00c 
Philadelphia . 8.90¢c 
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c.l. 2.975¢c 


Phila. floor ..... 5.25¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
POMIONE «nc. ass 4.25c 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
ee 4.25¢ 
St. LOGS. 4.5 3.99¢ 
Bi, ( Gaacwe 4.00c 
WN a ie 5G che 3.60c 
NO. 10 BLUE 

Baltimore 3.95c 
Boston (g) 4.00c 


Buffalo, 8-10 ga. 3.97¢c 
Chattanooga 4.16c 
CRICGGO 6s sus 3.85c¢ 
Cincinnati, 4.00c 
Cleveland 3.91c 
Det. 8-10 ga....3.93%c 
Houston . 3.45¢ 
Los Angeles 4.50c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.96c 
New Orleans 4.35c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.07¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.75¢ 
San Francisco... 4.30c 
Seattle 4.50c 
St. Loos... 4.39¢ 
Gy. OU 5 oie vine 4.10c 
Tulsa 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore*7 4.50c 
Boston (g) 4.75¢ 
cg ———e 4.80c 
Chattanooga* 4.06c 
Chicago ....4.45c-5.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.75¢c 
ClOVGIBAG 66.004 4.66c 
DeWwON: . 065.6204 4.68 %c 
Los Angeles .... 5.05c 


Milwaukee 4.56c-5.21c 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.82c 
Philadelphia . 4.65¢c 
Pitts.** (h) . 4.75¢ 
POTUAnNG 1... ccc 5.15c 
ERGEE ica hea’ 5.35c 
San Francisco... 5.15c 
ae Oc ae 4.84c 
ae |. 4.75¢c 
Tulsa 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore* 7 . 4.70¢ 
Buffalo . 5.45¢ 
Boston (g) . 5.30c 
Chattanooga* . 4.76c 


Chicago (h) 5.10¢-5.75¢ 


Cincinnati ..... 5.40c 
Cleveland ...... 5.31c 
oo, ea 5.40c 
Houston 4.50c 
Los Angeles 5.75¢c 


Milwaukee _ 5.21c-5.86c 


New Orleans*... 5.75¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 5.47c 
Philadelphia . 5.30¢c 
Pitts.** (h) 5.40c 
Portiand® . 5.3... 5.90¢ 
San Francisco... 5.85c 
ae 5.90c 
OE TOU os ereiars 5.49c 
St. Paul 5.40¢c 
i ne or 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore ...... 4.20¢ 
BOUNTY cscs. 4.25c 
Buffalo 4.22c 
Chattanooga 4.41c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.25¢c 
CHBVEIGM ..ca0cs 4.16c 
CRIREGO ccc 4.10c 
Detroit, ;-in. 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
BIOUStOR 20... <. 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles 4.80c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.2ic 
New Orleans 4.73¢ 
New York? (d).. 4.32¢c 


Philadelphia . 4.10¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c 
Portland -. 5:6) ne 
San Francisco. 4.80c 
Seattle ......... 4.95¢ 
a 4.34c 
St. Paul . 4.35¢ 
Tulsa . 3.55¢c 
HOOPS 
Bernore: ...... 4.45c 
BOStontTyT §...... 5.25¢ 
Buffalo . 4.22¢c 
Chicago . 4.10c 
Cincinnati 4.25¢c 
Detroit, No. 14 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
Los Angeles .... 6.55¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.32c 
Philadelphia . 4.35¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.50c 
Portland . 6.50c 
San Francisco... 6.50c 
Seattle ..... . 6.30¢c 
St. Louis ....... 43#e 
St. Fadl <....5.+ €26e 


COLD FIN. STEEL 


Baltimore (c)... 4.50¢ 
Boston* . 4.65c 
Buffalo (h) 4.35¢c 
Chattanooga* 4.86c 
Chicago (h) . 4.30¢ 
Cincinnati .--. 450¢ 
Cleveland (h)... 4.30c 
Bo 4.30c 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 6.85¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 4.41c 
New Orleans 5.10c 


New York} (d).. 4.57c 
Philadelphia . 453¢ 
Pittsburgh ..... 4.15c 
Portland (f) (d) 7.10c 
San Fran. (f) (d) 6.80c 
Seattle (f) (d).. 7.10c 
St. Louis ....... €8e 
St, Frew :..... . 4.77¢ 
Tulsa «c's 6 oe 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston 3.845c 
Buffalo . 83.f9e 
Chicago . 3.87¢c 
Cincinnati oes Gee 
Cleveland (b)... 3.60c 
Detroit ........ Gage 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.92c 
a Fe 4.54c 


TOOL STEELS 


(Applying on or east of 


Mississippi 


river; 


west 


of Mississippi 1c up.) 


High speed 


High carbon, Cr. 


Oil hardening 
Special tool 
Extra tool 

Regular tool 


Base 
. 69c 
. 45c 
26c 
24c 
20c 
16c 


Water hardening 12%c 
Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 

(100 pounds or over) 
Discount 


Chicago (a) 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


Milwaukee 


. .55 to 60 


. 60-5-5 


70-10 


60 to 65 





New Orleans 60 
Pittsburgh .... 65-5 

(a) Under 100 Ibs., 
50 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 


Quantity base; (e) New 
mill classif. (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside deliv- 
ery, 10c less; (1) Under 
3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
than rounds, flats, fillet 
angles, 0.15¢c higher. 
On plates, shapes, 
bars, hot strip and blue 
annealed quantity ex- 
tras and discounts as 
follows: Under 100 Ibs., 
add $1.50; 100 to 399 
lbs., add 50c; 400 to 
3999 ibs., base; 4000 to 
9999 lbs., deduct 10c; 
over 10,000 lbs., deduct 
15c. At Cleveland, under 
400 lbs., add 50c, with 
$1 minimum invoice. 


tDomestic steel; 
*Plus quantity extras; 
**One to 9 bundles; 
*+ 50 or more bundles; 
*New extras apply; 
*7Base 10,000 Ilbs., ex- 
tras on less. 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 9 
I-xport Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio 
p I p ) ) 


PIG IRON 


Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $2' 


SEMIFINISHED 
STEE 


vi V7 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails.......... $5 


Merchant bars.......... 
Structuralshapes........ 
Plates, 144 in. or 5 mm... 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 

(SS Serer err 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 
Bands and strips........ 
Pisin Witt, BASC....cccces 
Galvanized wire, base.... 
Wire nails, base 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs.... 


British ferromanganese $102.5 


29 
19 


$ 


$ ¢ 


Britist 
gross tons 
U. K. ports 
8s ca 
vu 


res 


Quoted in 
at current value 


hannel or 


$23 


ed Atlantic seaboard, 


lollars 


Continental 
North Sea ports, metric tons 
**Quoted in gold 
pounds sterling 
£sd 
O00 


4 
19 O 


duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Fdy. pig iron, Si. 
Basic bessemer pigiron... 


OA eer eee 
StRnGOld FAME... ccsccce 
Merchant bars 
Structural shapes... 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 o 
ee a 
Sheets, galv., 
i See 
Plain wire.. 
Bands and strips 
*Basic. 
British 
a del. 


®*Gold pound 


tBritish ship-plat 
quotations are 


sterling car: 


95 95 


Middlesbrough. b t 


AMNMNMN rh 


for basic open-heart! 


emetite. ttClos: 


aor 





Frenct 
Francs 


Belgian 


basic price. 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

Birmingham,+ No. 1 15.00-16.00 
Birmingham,+ No. 2 14.00-15.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 18.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 17.50 


Buffalo, No. 1 19.50-20.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 19.50-20.00 


18.00-18.50 
16.50-17.00 
19.50 


Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 


Eastern Pa., No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Federal, Ill. 15.50-16.00 
Granite City, R. R. 17.50-18.00 
Granite City, No. 2 15.50-16.00 


416.50 
16.50-17.00 
22.50-23.00 
20.50-21.00 
18.50-19.00 
17.50-18.00 
15.50-16.00 
11.00-12.00 


New York, No. 1... 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 
Pitts. No. 1 (R. R.). 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, R. R 

St. Louis, No. 2 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 
Toronto, No. 2 10.00-11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 21.00-22.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, factory 17.25-17.75 
Chicago, dealer 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland 19.00-19.50 
Detroit 18.00-18.50 
E. Pa., new mat 19.00-19.50 
E. Pa., old mat. 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis 12.50-13.00 


Valleys 20.50-21.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo .... 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, del. 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland 14.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 


11.50-12.00 
8.0U 


St. Louis ; 
Toronto, dealers 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago 13.25-13.75 
Cincinnati 12.00-12.50 
Detroit 13.25-13.75 


St. Louis 10.50-11.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham 17.00-18.00 
Buffalo 24.00-25.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) 20.50-21.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 21.50-22.00 
Cincinnati, del. 21.50-22.00 
Detroit 22.50-23.00 
Pitts. 3 ft. and less. 25.00-25.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 20.00-20.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 

Boston district . 715.50-15.75 


gS! Pesaoe peer 21.50-22.50 
Chicago 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh 22.50-23.00 
St. Louis " 21.00-21.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham 10.00-10.50 
Boston district .711.00-11.25 
Buffalo 15.50-16.50 
Chicago 11.00-11.50 


10.50-11.00 
12.25-12.75 
- 16.00-16.50 
- 12.00-12.50 
12.50-13.00 

9.50-10.00 


Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Detroit, net 
Eastern Pa. ... 
New York fdry. 
St. Louis 
Toronto, deal’rs, net 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + 


SPRINGS 
Buffalo 
Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf . 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


23.00-23.50 
23.50-24.00 
21.50-22.00 
25.50-26.00 
25.25-25.75 


22.00-22.50 


BARS—STEEL 
19.50-20.00 
19.00-19.50 


ANGLE 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 21.50-22.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops 23.00-23.50 
Cleveland, billet, 
bloom crops 
Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, billet, 


24.50-25.00 
25.50-26.00 


bloom crops 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh, sheet 
bar crops 25.00-25.50 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


18.00-18.50 
19.00-19.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Federal, Ill. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Toronto, dealers 


15.50-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
9.00- 9.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham 13.50-14.00 
Boston district ...+10.00-10.25 
Buffalo, No. 1..... 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2.. 20.00-20.50 


16.00-16.50 
16.50-17.00 
21.00-21.50 
15.50-16.00 
17.50-18.00 


Chicago, No. 1 net. 
Cincinnati, No. 2. 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 
St. Louis, No. 1 

St. Louis, No. 2 


Toronto, No. 1 dir.. : 15.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 

Gy ee 17.00-17.50 
oe a re 712.50-13.00 


BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. . 
Cincinnati, No. 2 

Cleveland, No. 2 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, No. 1 new.. 16.00-16.50 
Valleys, new. No. 1 19.50-20.00 
Toronto, dealers... . 9.00 


17.50-18.00 
16.50-17.00 
15.00-15.50 

8.50- 9.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham 6.00- 7.00 
oe Sere 12.50-13.00 
Chicago 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland ....cscss 13.00-13.50 
aa 12.00-12.50 


ualeeccee 13.00-13.50 
- ¥10.00-10.50 


Eastern Pa. 
New York 


PACABOUTON 5. ..660> 15.25-15.75 
St. Louis 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, deaiers.... 8.00- 8.50 


Valleys 14.75-15.25 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 78.50 


Buffalo : 
Cincinnati, dealers. 
Cleveland 

Detroit ; 
Eastern Pa. 

New York 
Pittsburgh 

Toronto, dealers 


13.00-13.50 
9.50-10.00 
14.00-14.50 
12.75-13.25 
12.50-13.00 
*9.00- 9.50 
15.00-15.50 

8.00- 8.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham 

Boston dist, chem. 
Bos. dist. for mills. 
Buffalo 

Chicago Me ticle 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 

Detroit 

E. Pa., chemical 
New York 

St. Louis 

Toronto, dealers 


AND FLUES 
dealers 


PIPE 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago, net 


RAILROAD GRATE 
Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati 

Eastern Pa. 

New York 

S.. Louis 


8.0G- 8.50 
+10.00 
710.00 

13.00-13.50 

11.50-12.00 

9,.50-10.00 
13.50-14.00 
12.75-13.25 
14.50-15.00 
+9.50-10.00 

9.00- 9.50 

9.00 


11.00-11.50 
13.50-14.00 


BARS 
14.00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.00 
15.50-16.00 
712.00-12.50 
12.50-13.00 


12.75-13.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


ARCH BARS, TRAN 


St. Louis .... 


AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district ..... 
Buffalo 
Chicago, elec. fur 
Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis 
Toronto 


17.50-18.00 
17.50-18.00 
15.50-16.00 
18.00-18.50 


79.50-10.00 
21.50-22.00 


SOMS 
20.00-20.50 


711.00-11.50 
16.00-16.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
14.00-14.50 
9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Boston district 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis .... 


SHAFTING 
Boston district 
New York 
Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham 

Boston dist., 

Buffalo, iron 
Buffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron ; 
Chicago, rolled stee 


ron... 


19.00-20.00 


22.00-22.50 


. ¢24.00-25.00 


25.50-26.00 
26.00-26.50 
24.00-24.50 


. $19.25-19.50 
. 719.50-20.00 


25.00-25.50 


19.50-20.00 


18.00-19.00 
715.00-15.25 
23.00-23.50 
23.00-24.00 
19.50-20.00 
21.50-22.00 


indicates brokers prices 


18.00-18.50 
20.50-21.00 
25.50-26.00 
20.50-21.00 


Cincinnati, iron 
Eastern Pa., iron 
nastern Pa., steel 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron 

St. Louis, steel 


Pry 


20.00-20.50 
22.00-22.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham .. 15.50-16.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.715.00-15.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 2 17.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 18.50 


Buffalo, cupola 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, mach. 19.00-20.00 
Chicago, agri. net 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, auto 14.50-15.00 


Chicago, mach. net. 15.00-15.50 


Chicago, railr’d net 14.00-14.50 
Cincin., mach. cup.. 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, mach. 19.50-20.50 


20.50-21.00 

18.00 
20.00-20.50 
13.50-14.00 
8.00- 9.00 


Eastern Pa., cupola. 
E. Pa., mixed vard 
Pittsburgh, cupola 
San Francisco, del.. 
Seattle 


St. Louis, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 15.00-15.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net 16.00-17.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break 714.50 
N. Eng. del. 15.00-15.25 
Buffalo, break. 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland, break. 17.00-18.00 
Detroit, break. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit, auto net 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. : ‘ 19.50 
New York, break. .+14.50-15.00 


Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R... 12.50-13.50 
New England, del. 20.00 
Buffalo eee 20.50-21.00 
Chicago, R. R. ; 19.00-19.50 
Cincin., agri. del.... 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, rail . 21.50-22.00 


16.50-17.00 
20.00-20.50 
21.00-21.50 
19.50-20.00 


Detroit, auto a 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 
Pittsburgh, rail 
St. Louis, R. R. 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham 19.00-20.00 
oo) arr 717.50-18.00 
Chicago 20.00-20.50 


22.00-22.50 
. 17.50-18.00 
21.00-21.50 


Eastern Pa. ... 
New York . 
St. Louis 


TIRES 
22.00-22.50 


19.50-20.00 


LOCOMOTIVE 
Chicago (cut) 
St. Louis, No. 1 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

Buffalo 23.00-23.50 
Chicago ; 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa. 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh (light) 23.00-23.50 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 514% 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer..... $5.25 
Mesabi nombess. ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus. ........ 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonbess. ...... 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
Be 6c ékew cee nees nominal 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
. Foreign.manganifer- 

ous ore, 45.55% 

iron, 6-10% man. *17.00 


No. Afr. 
Swedish 


low phos.. 
low phos. 
Spanish No. Africa 
basic, 50 to 60% 
Tungsten, Nov.-Dec. 
sh. ton, unit, duty 
SOARS 
N. F., 14y., S5%.... 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f. 


20.00 
nominal 


*16.00 


... nominal 
7.00 


$25.50-26.50 


*Nominal asking price for spot. 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%.. 

non. .52.00 to 53.00 

So. African, 50-52% 
ss ssses% On, 62.00 to SSGe 
Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 


STEEL 


———EEE 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 88 


New York—With new demand still 
lagging, sheet delivery shows fur- 
ther improvement. Cold-finished 
sheets are available in three to four 
weeks, although this situation, es- 
pecially as it affects the lighter 
gages, may change soon, as auto- 
motive requirements expand. Hot- 
rolled, in the heavier gages, is avail- 
able in about four weeks, depending 
upon specifications, and, in the 
lighter gages, in not much under 
eight to 10 weeks. In some cases, 
sellers are sold up _ practically 
throughout the remainder of the 
year on these latter gages. Gal- 
vanized sheets are offered by several 
mills at around four to five weeks; 
some other mills appear further 
booked ahead. To date there has 
been little interest among jobbers 
notwithstanding the proposed new 
schedules on galvanized sheets, elim- 
inating the functional discount of 
$2 a ton. This schedule was to be- 
come generally operative October 1; 
however, some mills were so well 
booked ahead at the time the 
changes were originally announced 
that they could not offer any pro- 
tection to their customers and the 
result is that several mills are of- 
fering to accept tonnage on the pres- 
ent basis for delivery up to Nov. 1. 

Central Supplies Co. of America, 
500 Fifth avenue, New York, quoting 
material to be supplied by an east- 
ern mill submitted a price of $6.80 
per square on 170 tons of copper 
bearing 2'-inch corrugated galvan- 
ized sheets. Another mill quoted 
$6.76 but was higher on 8000 feet 
of ridge roll with result that former 
is expected to receive the award. The 
Central Supplies Co. also allowed 2 
per cent for cash against the usual 
% per cent. Several leading bidders 
quoted $6.80 per square. 

Pittsburgh —- New business _ in 
sheets continues improving a little. 
While a fair volume of automotive 
bookings is reported, considerably 
more of this business is expected 
later this month. Successive gains 
were shown in bookings in the last 
three weeks of August and it: is 
expected that September may be 
considerably better. Backlogs are 
much easier than at any time in the 
last six months. 

Cleveland—In spite of the fact that 
bookings for cold-rolled material 
from automotive builders have im- 
proved somewhat since the first of 
the month, shipments on all grades 
of sheets continue to exceed speci- 
fications. However, no heavy ton- 
nage is expected from this source 
for another two or three weeks. Sell- 
ers report little change in miscel- 
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laneous requirements as refrigerator, 
radio and other household equip- 
ment manufacturers continue above 
normal operations. Recent buying 
is for immediate delivery with little 
forward purchasing appearing. 

Chicago—-Automotive sheet buy- 
ing is increasing more slowly than 
was anticipated, due to delays in 
model changes. A more substantial 
increase in bookings is anticipated 
before the end of September. Mean- 
time, sheet demand elsewhere lacks 
improvement though consumption 
is relatively more active than ship- 
ments, due to further reduction in 
users’ stocks. While sheet backlogs 
still are declining, deliveries of four 
to five weeks are asked on hot-rolled 
material and three to four weeks on 
cold-rolled sheets. 

Boston-—Improvement in sheet de- 
mand is slow, a few sellers noting a 
slight, but spotty gain for some 
finishes. Specifications from _ the 
larger industrial consumers, notably 
refrigerator builders, are substan- 
tial. Jobbers, through which a good 
part of the miscellaneous tonnage 
moves, are buying sparingly of 
gages and finishes on which stocks 
are low. Few consumers have 
covered fully for next quarter, but 
most larger users are expected to do 
so within the next two weeks. 

Philadelphia— Autobody _ builders 
and partsmakers have specified ad- 
ditional tonnage for 1938 models on 
which preliminary work is now 
under way. Heintz Mfg. Co., recently 
strikebound, has started its third 
shift and now has more than 700 
men at work. Sheet demand from 
the radio trade continues relatively 
active but miscellaneous consumers 
are apathetic. Deliveries have im- 
proved to about two weeks on hot- 
rolled from some makers, though 
others can give no better than seven 
to eight weeks on hot and galvanized 
and five to seven weeks on cold- 
rolled. 

Cincinnati—Buying of sheets holds 
near the August levels, with only 
a modest upturn evident immediate- 
ly after the holiday, chiefly in auto- 
mobile demand. Shipments for 
stoves and refrigerators and to job- 
bers, the last-named hastening to 
stock up before elimination of allow- 


ances, are steady, but other miscel- 


laneous needs are light. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Demand for 
sheets continues to feature the steel 
market with little recession. Pres- 
sure for delivery is being exerted in 
most cases with drum stock sheets 
the most wanted specification. 

St. Louis—Sheet demand has not 
revived since Labor Day. Deliveries 
have eased further and backlogs 
have diminished, while new orders 


are in moderate volume. The heavier 


materials are relatively quieter than 


the lighter gages. Tin plate con- 
tinues active, with shipments heavy 
and new orders in fair volume. Gal- 
vanized demand is holding its own, 


with requirements of the general 
manufacturing trade _ particularly 
good. 


Strip — 


Strip Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh Excluding the holi- 
day, demand for hot and cold-rolled 
strip has shown a slight gain. Ex- 
pected heavier orders for the auto- 
motive industry will make Septem- 
ber a better month from the stand- 
point of new business, but the indus- 
try has been slow to specify so far. 
Deliveries continue easy. 

Cleveland—Backlogs continue to 
decline, with most mills now able 
to make deliveries within one to 
two weeks. Specifications from auto 
partsmakers has been disappointing, 
although some expect a marked im- 
provement soon. Electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers are particular- 
ly active for this time of the year. 
Some sellers will have to reduce op- 
erations moderately shortly if antici- 
pated revival this fall does not ma- 
terialize soon. 

Chicago—Strip demand is slow to 
improve, due partly to lack of more 
definite pickup in automotive buy- 
ing. Miscellaneous users also have 
shown only minor changes in their 
needs the past several weeks. Mill 
backlogs are small and deliveries 
are the shortest in many months. A 
pickup in buying will be necessary 
to prevent a further curtailment be- 
fore the end of this month. 

Boston—Demand for narrow cold 
strip continues sluggish with mills 
selling western accounts noting a 
slight, but spotty improvement in 
buying by automotive accessory and 
part-makers. Industrial consumers 
in the East are operating largely on 
inventories. Replacement orders are 
slow. Such volume is generally for 
immediate delivery and what ad- 
vance buying is being done is also 
mostly by mid-west accounts. Al- 
though backlogs are small, finishing 
mill operations are fairly well sus- 
tained by current demand. Hot strip 
orders are light. Most sellers now 
look to about Oct. 1 for a _ pro- 
nounced upturn in both narrow cold 
and hot strip. 

New York With backlogs de- 
pleted, narrow cold strip sellers are 
seeking tonnage with meager suc- 
cess, incoming business being light, 
spotty and generally for shipment 
as soon as possible. Little fourth- 
quarter business has been booked. 
In the East especially, consumer 
stocks appear ample for current op- 
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erations with some fill-in buying on 
seattered specifications. 

Philadelphia—Order backlogs are 
further depleted and fairly quick de- 
livery is available on both hot and 
cold-rolled. Consumption is well sus- 
tained and better buying is indicated 
for late this month. 

Birmingham, Ala. Continued in- 
flux of business in cotton ties is re- 
ported by steelmakers here despite 


continual rains that have played 
havoc with the Alabama crop, in- 
flicting an estimated damage of 


more than $7,000,000. 
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TO CUT YOUR 
COSTS 


We create and build machinery 
to do huge and unusual hand- 
ling jobs better, faster and 
more economically. 


WELLMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Mine Hoists. 

Ship Unloaders. 

Coal and Ore Handling Bridges. 

Special Cranes. 

Clam Shell Buckets. 

Car Dumpers, all types. 

Blast Furnace Skip Hoists. 

Gas Producers, Flues and Fuel 
Feeds. 

Wellman-Galusha Clean Gas 
Generators. 

Gas Reversing Valves. 

Furnace Charging Equipment. 

Open Hearth Furnaces. 

Steel Works Equipment. 

Safety Stops for Traveling 
Structures. 

Welded Steel Construction. 
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Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 88 


Plate bookings con- 
tinue light, without much change 
from last week. Inactivity in the 
railroad equipment field is probably 
the largest single factor contribut- 
ing to the easier tone, and tank fab 
ricators and other consumers have 
noted an appreciable slackening in 
business. One bright spot in the 
plate market here recently has been 
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the fair foreign inquiry for dredges 
for South America, the Philippines, 
and other places. Except for one 
inquiry for four to six sand barges, 
this field continues light. 

Cleveland—Mill operations con. 
tinue at a high level with backlogs 
ranging from two weeks in some 
instances to as high as six weeks, 
However, new tonnage is disappoint- 
ing with tank, boiler and press work 
at approximately the lowest point of 
the year. Most of recent require. 
ments is going into small structural 
jobs. Little additional buying is ex. 
pected from railroads, outside of 
necessary maintenance work, until 
late in fourth quarter. 

Chicago Plate 
shrinking, with new business re 
ceiving little support from railroad 
orders. Fair business is being re 
ceived from other sources though 
tonnages show no_ improvement. 
Tank fabricators continue well oc- 
cupied and inquiries and orders are 
in fair volume. Plates are availabl 
within four to five weeks. 

Boston Plate requirements foi 
specified projects are heavier, mis- 
cellaneous inquiry has improved and 
the long range outlook for tonnage 
continues the best of the heavier 
steel products. Most boiler shops 
have more business. A few tank 
shops, one especially, have placed 
orders for stock. Deliveries are 
about normal on the more standard 


backlogs are 


gages and widths. Until recently 
there has been some farming out 


of tonnage to meet delivery pres: 
sure, but this has largely disap- 
peared. For shafts and tunnels to 
carry a water line under the Mystic 
river, Medford, Mass., several hun- 
dred tons have been placed, liner 
plates for the tunnel going to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

New York—Buying of steel plates 
shows little improvement _ this 
month, though the trade expects ex- 
pasion as the fall advances.  De- 
liveries are uniformly better. United 
Dry Docks Inc., New York, has been 
awarded a fire boat by New York, 
with about 225 tons of hull steel 
placed with eastern mills. 

Philadelphia Miscellaneous plate 
business is slow and demand from 
usual tonnage buyers, such as rail- 
roads, shipyards and the oil industry, 
shows little life. Plate backlogs are 
down, with delivery in one to two 
weeks from several mills, though 
more extended in heavy gages and 
wider sizes. Inquiry from South 
African railroads for 45 to 90 loco- 
motives is still active and may be 
awarded to a local builder. 

St. Louis—Heavier demand from 
oil field and miscellaneous users have 
improved the plate situation. Barge 
building has also figured in the bet- 
terment. The St. Louis Ship Build- 
ing Co. is low bidder on 15 pontoons 
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calling for 500 tons of structural steel 
plates, for U. S. engineers at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Birmingham, Ala. Southern 
mills are working off existing back- 
logs in plates, although some new 
business is coming in, mostly from 
miscellaneous structural jobs of 
small nature. Considerable headway 
is being made toward cleaning up 
business already on books. 

San Francisco—The only pending 
plate project of size, calls for from 
7500 to 9000 tons for a welded steel or 
precast reinforced concrete pipe line 
for the Metropolitan water district, 
Los Angeles. From present indica- 
tions, as reported by engineers, 
welded steel pipe quotations are low. 

Seattle Shops report a fair vol- 
ume of business in small tonnages 
for tank and boiler repairs and 
service station construction. No 
large projects are up for immediate 
figures but important water pipe 
and pulp plant projects are expected 
to be released during last quarter. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


+ 


850 tons, pipe line, Denver, to Thomp- 
son Mig. Co., Denver. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


500 tons, 15 pontoons for U. S. engineers, 
Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis Ship Build- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

115 tons, steel disks and plates for gun 
shields, navy delivery, Washington; 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., low; 
bids Sept. 7. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—Specifications for hot- 
rolled bars have been only fair, large- 
ly due to the holiday. The expect- 
ed improvement in automotive de- 
mand this month will take up 
some of the slack. In addition, job- 
ber requirements may gain, accord- 
ing to present indications. 

Cleveland—Specifications for new 
models of farm implement manufac- 
turers has been disappointing to 
some, but most sellers feel that the 
industry has been forced to delay a 
few weeks because of the thorough 
preparations incident to bringing out 
new models. The same condition 
prevails as to specifications from the 
automobile industry. Although in this 
case considerable tonnage has _ al- 
ready been placed with local forg- 
ing concerns. New business from 
machine tool builders and nut and 
bolt manufacturers has held up well, 
but demand from these channels has 
been hampered considerably by lack 
of activity among railroad and auto- 
mobile builders. 

Chicago—-Bar demand 
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shows no improvement except for 
further small gains in automotive 
orders. Shipments continue heavy but 
backlogs are in need of bolstering. 
Requirements of farm implement 
and tractor manufacturers still are 
heavy and nothing apparently will in- 
terrupt brisk schedules of these 
groups for a number of weeks. Au- 
tomotive companies are increasing 
their buying at a slower rate than 
was anticipated but more substantial 
gains in demand are looked for 
within the next two weeks. 
Boston—A slight upturn from the 


recent low level of buying is noted 
in bar demand. The improvement 
has been registered mostly by alloy 
and forging material, notably the 
former. Soft steel bars are still 
slack and there has been limited cov- 
ering for last quarter. Tool steel 
requirements for machinery and mis- 
cellaneous needs are steady. In most 
instances consumer stocks are not 
large and mild replacement orders 
indicate a further improvement in 
buying before the end of the month. 

Bids will close Sept. 21 on ap- 
proximately 650 tons of pearlitic 
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manganese and corrosion resisting 
bars for delivery to the naval sta- 
tion at Newport, R. I. Of this ton- 
nage 603 tons are of the pearlitic 
steel. 

New York—Bar business is irregu- 
lar, with carbon grades available in 
some quarters for almost immediate 
shipment. Prospects for improved 
automotive demand in the middle 
west, however, are encouraging and 
some sellers look for a rather sharp 
extension in delivery schedules be- 
fore the month is over. One en- 
couraging feature recently has been 
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a better volume of specifications 
from railroad shops for miscel- 
laneous repairs. 
Philadelphia—Demand for hot and 
cold-rolled bars shows little activity 
and shipments are larger than book- 
ings by a wide margin. Delivery is 


available in two weeks. Forging 
shops are fairly active. 
Birmingham, Ala. — Manufactur- 


ers of agricultural implements are 
expected to place requirements soon 
to build up dwindling backlogs in 
bars, particularly material for plow 
manufacturers. Demand at present 





| Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





On Tap 


issue of STEEL 

is now roaring through the 
presses containing a _ special in- 
sert section dedicated to the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Engineers. 
Of special interest to those plan- 
ning to attend the show will be the 
description of steel plants in and 


EPTEMBER 20 


around Chicago, prepared by Bill 
Gude, STEEL’S energetic Chicago 
editor. Also notable will be com- 


ments on trends affecting future 
developments in steel production 
by John Young of United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co. Be sure to have 
a front-row seat next week. 


Welded Fashion Plates 


NEWLY released is a roster of 
habiliments for the well-dressed 
welder, striking a fall fashion note 
and containing all the fixin’s nec- 
essary for the compleat welder. 
Coats, pants, gloves, spats—all are 

















there for selection by the gentle- 
man’s gentleman. For the acme of 
welding, sartorially speaking, the 
list seems a bit incomplete with- 
out mauve waistcoats, white muff- 
lers, pork pies, or, for the more 
formal welding occasions, top hat, 
white tie and tails. 


al 
Lawdy 
UR favorite British correspond- 


ent, Lord Nosebywhom, who 
delights in keeping us in touch 





with affairs British anent the iron, 
Steel and metalworking industries, 
has notified us of the fact that a 
certain company of his realm is 
definitely and violently interested 
in STEEL, and especially in_ its 
treatment of the subject of fur- 
nace atmospheres. Well, if these 
Englishmen will come in out of the 
noonday sun long enough to look 
in STEEL’S cloistered halls of 
knowledge, they will find on page 
70 of this week’s book a very fine 
article indeed on the generation 
of controlled atmosphere for heat 
treating furnaces. 


Coming Up 


OOMING over the horizon like 

the swarm of locusts we saw 
in “The Good Earth” is coming 
the October 11 issue of STEEL 
which will be devoted to the 
Metal Show and the five societies 
which combine to make this the 
biggest metal event of the year. All 
advance dope points to a mighty 
powerful issue. Editors are al- 
ready shaking in their shoes at the 
thought of midnight sessions and 
encounters with waxy-mustached 
advertising men who come in after 
the layouts have been made up 
and crack their whips of commer- 
cialism, tearing out innocent edi- 
torial pages in order that some 
new advertiser may have the bene- 
fits of an appearance before your 
eyes. 


Poverty 


ITY the poor steelworker, who 

has just enough money to buy 
himself a car and move out to the 
country, where he lives in peace 
and quietude, according to the 
story prepared by STEEL’S editors 
beginning on page 17. We are 
thinking seriously of hunting up 
a few steelworkers and trying to 
arrange for them to help us pay 
for our automobile, or maybe buy 
the 1936 model they will turn in 
next month on the new one. Or 
maybe we could rush out and buy 
their excess tomatoes cheap. 


SHRDLU 
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is considerably below current Ship- 
ments. 


Pipe 


Pipe Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh New business has 
been slightly easier and_ tubular 
goods producers continue cutting 


into backlogs. Demand for seamless 
mechanical has eased. As it is now 
getting late in the year for any line 
pipe work in the northern part of 
the nation, some of the recently 
projected plans undoubtedly will be 
held over until next spring. Prices 
are steady. 

Cleveland Largest pipe award 
in some time was placed with Re. 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, re- 
cently, when Standard Oil of Ohio 
awarded i110 miles of gas lines be. 
tween Cleveland and Akron, Toledo 
and Fostoria, and Latonia, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, involving close to 5000 
tons of steel pipe of various sizes, 
ranging from 4 to 6 °s-inch. Pend- 
ing tonnage is confined to small jobs 
for industrial expansion and repairs. 
Domestic requirements continue dis- 
appointing. 

Chicago—Cast iron pipe shows 
little change from the average of 
past several weeks. Orders and in- 
quiries are for small lots. Producers 
anticipate little improvement dur- 
ing coming weeks and the total for 
the year is thought likely to fall 
below earlier expectations. 

Boston—Unexpected cast pipe in- 
quiries for estimates include several 
thousand tons. Plans are underway 
for a 20-mile water line on Cape 
Cod, Mass., indications being that 
section will be an increasing con- 
sumer. Despite adverse comment, 
750 tons for the Buzzards Bay ex- 
tension will be furnished by French 
foundries. Worcester, Mass., has 
authorized an additional $50,000 for 
water works and_ requirements 
against the blanket pipe contract for 
that city will be increased. Demand 
for merchant steel pipe is steady, 
but not heavy with some distribu- 
tors buying to balance stocks. Ex- 
cept for a 54-inch i.d. line at Water- 
bury, Vt., on which bids are _ in, 
large steel pipe inquiry is lacking. 

New York—Bids on 6210 tons of 
cement-lined cast pipe, New York 
city yard stocks, opening Sept. 8, av- 
eraged lower than prices quoted sev- 
eral weeks ago on the same type. 
For the bulk of 12-inch, $55.70, de- 
livered, was low while on more than 
850 tons of 8-inch a low of $53.75 was 
submitted. The Burlington, N. J., 
foundry is low on the bulk, but two 
others will share the business. Ex- 
cept for this inquiry, to be _ fol- 
lowed by another 3800-ton New York 
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city opening late this month, buying 
is light and in small lots. Close to 
5000 tons is being figured for work 
in Westchester county, New York, 
put the material is not yet out for 
figures. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Inquiries and 
awards for cast iron pipe are light 
with production continuing at an 
estimated 60 per cent or slightly 
better. American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
remains on a four day week. 

San Francisco—The second largest 
cast iron pipe award this year was 
made by Los Angeles. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., obtained 1900 
tons of 6 and 8-inch and American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 300 tons. 
Pending business is all confined to 
lots of less than 100 tons. 

Seattle — Allocation of federal 
funds has stimulated interest in cast 
iron and other types of pipe. Many 
cities plan extended improvements. 
Seattle is considering Ninth avenue 
SW pipe line which may involve 
over 1000 tons. Scio, Oreg., will 
lay an unstated tonnage of 6-inch 
east iron. Dayville, Oreg., has con- 
tracted for a reservoir and two miles 
of pipe. Ontario, Oreg., has been 
allotted PWA funds for a proposed 
$70,000 low pressure system, plans 
by L. B. Stockman, Baker, Oreg. 
Cut Bank, Mont., is planning a $90,- 
000 filtration plant and a $65,000 
storage reservoir. Twisp, Wash., 
will invite bids soon for a $35,000 
system, including wells, pumps, 
reservoir and 13,000 feet of 4 to 
8-inch cast iron and accessories. 
Tenino, Wash., is having plans pre- 
pared for a proposed $92,000 proj- 
ect; involving purchase of a private 
system, construction of a reservoir 
and six miles of 2 to 6-inch steel or 
cast iron, plans by Parker & Hill, 
Seattle. Lowell, Wash., has author- 
ized a $53,000 bond issue for im- 
provements, including new _ wells, 
equipment, one steel and two con- 
crete tanks and five miles of 2 to 
6-inch steel pipe. Monroe, Alder- 
wood Manor and other Washing- 
ton towns are also planning water 
System projects. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


5000 tons, pipe lines, between Cleveland 
and Akron, Toledo and Fostoria, ©O., 
and Latonia, Ky., and Cincinnati, for 
Standard Oil of Ohio, to Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

675 tons, steel pipe and fittings, delivery 
Batesville, Miss., for United States 
engineer, VicksLurg, Miss., to Nashville 
Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


2200 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Los Angeles, 
Specification X 104; divided between 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J., 1900 tons, and American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
300 tons. 


275 tons, 12-inch, Newton, Mass., to 
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Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, 
Mass. 
200 tons, Port Richmond, Staten Island, 


N. Y., to Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, 


Pa.; contractor’s letting 

150 tons, 14-inch for Puyallup, Wash 
to Pacific Water Works Supply Co., 
Seattle 


Cast Pipe Pending 


6210 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch, cement lined, 
borough yard stocks, New York, United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 


N. J., low on bulk; Central Foundry 
Co. low on approximately 873 tons, 
and Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil 
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lipsburg, N. J., low on about 847 tons 


Bids Sept. 8 United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co. also on 182 tons, fittings 
165 tons, 4 to 10-inch; bids at Helena, 


Mont., Sept. 13. 
Unstated tonnage, 2800 feet 6-inch class 


250 water pipe, Neenah, Wis.; bids 
Sept. 13. 
Cold-Finished 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 89 
Pittsburgh—-Tonnages from _ the 
automotive industry which cold- 


finished bar producers expected in 
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the early days of September have 
been slow in materializing, but are 
confidently anticipated soon. Order- 
ing from miscellaneous consumers 
continues light. Deliveries are easy. 
To replenish depleted stocks, some 
jobbers have been buying more ac- 
tively. Shipments to textile machin- 
ery manufacturers are among the 
heaviest of many consuming outlets. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 89 


New York—Pending clarification 
of the railroad outlook with respect 
to wage rates and freight rates, 
which some leading transportation 
interests believe may come _ very 
shortly, the equipment market con- 
tinues to mark time. Virtually the 
only new inquiry involves 19 light- 
weight passenger cars for the Penn- 
sylvania. Bids are being asked for 
Sept. 16; however, plans involve cer- 
tain alternates which make figuring 
difficult, with a result that some car 


builders doubt if they will be able 
to supply estimates by that time. As 
of fact, car 


a matter builders are 
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none too hopeful of participating in 
view of the Pennsylvania’s usual dis- 
position to build cars in its own 
shops. Some car builders are un- 
able to recall any passenger car 
awards in recent years to have 
been made by the Pennsylvania to 
outside shops. 

Miscellaneous orders for accesso- 
ries and for various steel products 
for car repair purposes are being 
placed, but represent no improve- 
ment in volume over the previous 
rate of buying. The Soo line has 
closed on 100 box cars with Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. but few addi- 
tional inquiries are pending. 

New York Central is inquiring 
for about 5000 tons of rails and splice 
bars, bids Sept. 16. This is for 
fill-in needs for the remainder of the 
year. 

New York board of transporta- 
tion will open bids Sept. 17 for 
switch points and frogs for replace- 
ments and Sept. 24 on switch and 
frog assemblies for Queens Plaza. 


Car Orders Placed 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
100 fifty-ton box cars, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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Car Orders Pending 


Pennsylvania, 19 lightweight coaches, 
including six passenger coaches, five 
diners, four baggage and mail cars 
and four passenger and baggage cars: 
bids asked. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 89 


Pittsburgh—-Barbed wire, nails 
and rods are the subject of active 
inquiry from abroad, but the desire 
of exporters to beat down prices and 
difficulty in obtaining ships have 
been adverse factors. While back. 
logs generally are easy, an active 
fall is still expected. Producers are 
counting on fair automotive business 
and better jobber orders. 

Cleveland—-While demand for mer- 
chant products has held up well, im 
mediate outlook is not as promising 
as a month or two ago. To date lit. 
tle forward buying has appeared, but 
with prompt deliveries available and 
prices definitely settled for fourth 
quarter this is not surprising. Mis- 


cellaneous requirements for manu- 
facturing wire, excluding automo- 


tive sources, has resisted seasonal in- 
fluences better than anticipated. 
Chicago-—Despite some gains from 
the automotive industry. pickup in 
demand from that direction is some 
what less than had been anticipated. 
Delays in changing to new models 
are regarded as only temporary, 
however. Occasional improvement 
in manufacturers’ wire business is 
noted from other consumers and ac- 
tivity in merchant wire products is 
rece.:ving support from the con- 
tinued favorable situation in apri- 
culture. Outlook for the latter dur 
ing coming months is particularl 


bright. 

Boston—-Broadening improvement 
in wire buving includes slightly 
more tonnese for fourth quarter 


shipment, better demand for mer- 
chant wire products, notably nails, 
and a pck-un in more specialties. 
menufacturers’ wire and light sprine 
material. Character of buving bv 
manufacturing consumers indicates 
nneven same specifications 
heing well denleted while others are 
still ample for immediate needs. 
Much current demand is for fill-in. 
Some finishing departments are 
stepping up production schedules. 
For a bridge, Deer Isle, Me., closin’ 
Oct. 2, approximately 208 tons °* 
cable strand are required. Heavier 
products. cable guard rails and elec 
trical cable are in steady demand. 
New York—Replacement buying 
of manufacturers’ wire tends to in- 
crease, total orders showing slight 
improvement. Recent pick-up in 
light spring wire continues. Not 
much change has taken place in de- 
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mand for merchant wire goods. 
While some fourth quarter business 
is being placed, the bulk of orders 
are for early delivery. 

Birmingham, Ala. The slight 
improvement noted two weeks ago 
in demand for wire products con- 
tinues, but there is no immediate in- 
dication of a general revival. In- 
dustrial interests believe adoption 
of the quantity plan of selling will 
have a favorable effect generally. 
Sales are not much above 50 per 
cent of shipments now. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape 


New York—Over 10,000 tons were 
involved in two awards late last 
week. The superstructure for the 
west side elevated highway, New 
York, taking 7503 tons and the upper 
deck Henry Hudson bridge, New 
York, requiring 2500 tons. Three 
schools in New York city, on which 
bids were taken on the steel work 
direct, take 2395 tons, the contracts 
being tentatively awarded to two fab- 
ricators. There has been a noticeable 
drop in new inquiry for industrial 
and commercial building expansion. 

Boston—-For a bridge, Deer Isle- 
Sedgwick, Me., closing Oct. 2, close 
to 2000 tons will be required. First 
bid last February, the project was 
held up by lack of funds. Revised 
plans call for about 25 per cent 
more structural steel. Tonnage for 
the power house, South Boston, will 
also be heavier, about 2250 tons, the 
contract to be placed shortly. Small 
bridge inquiry continues active, most- 
ly stringer spans, the Calvin Coolidge 
Memorial span, Northampton, Mass., 
about to come out, being an excep- 
tion. Awards approximate 1000 tons 
with two building projects, Lowell 
and South Boston, Mass., 600 tons, 
going to the Everett, Mass., shop. 

Philadelphia—_Pennsylvania _ state 
authority has granted PWA allot- 
ment $7,095,000 for construction of 
the finance building, Harrisburg, as 
part of Pennsylvania state institu- 


Prices, Page 88 











Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 11....... 23,743 
Week ended ae 21,387 
Week ended Aug. 28 ...... 25,878 
This week, 1936 ............ 19,305 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937...... 25,659 
Weekly average, August.... 21,801 
Total to Oe 837,061 
Total to date, 1987 ......... 949,369 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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—The Market VW eek— 


tional program, now active after a 
long delay. The finance building 
will take around 5000 tons and un- 
der federal requirements, construc- 
tion must start Nov. 8. Additional 
state jobs are expected shortly. Pri- 
vate work continues slow with a 
number of jobs reported held up due 
to rising costs. 


Pittsburgh—Awards for 


tural shapes are much lighter than in 
other recent weekly periods, partly 
due to the Labor day holiday. In- 
3000 tons for a 


quiry is headed by 


struc- 


temporary trestle over Rikers Island 
channel, Queens, N. Y. 
Chicago—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
has placed 2000 tons for plant exten- 
sions at LaCrosse, Wis., but struc- 
tural awards otherwise are confined 
almost entirely to small lots.. In- 
quiries also show no improvement, 
being headed by 1000 tons for Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. A 
building here for the Glidden Co. in 
volves 450 tons. 
Cleveland—Structural awards con- 
tinue to show improvement through 
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AUDITORIUM 


AT THE HEART 


OF CLEVELAND 


A red-cap is the only taxi you need 
when you come to Cleveland— 
because Hotel Cleveland adjoins the 
Union Terminal. And here you’re 
at the heart of the city—next 
door to everything you want to see. 


But convenience is only one of 
many reasons you'll like Hotel 
Cleveland. Food we believe un- 
equalled in hotels... more like a 
transatlantic liner... served in four 
colorful restaurants. Friendliness 
you'll be quick to sense... a genuine 
interest in seeing that you enjoy 
every moment in our hotel and city. 
A room as crisp and thoughtfully 
arranged as your own at home. 
Public rooms to match your mood 
—home-like quiet, restful concert 
music, or gay dancing. 


Small wonder that Clevelanders pre- 
fer the Cleveland, and experienced 
travelers warmly agree with them. 





—The Market Week— 


the second week of Sept., with Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, receiv- 
ing 815 tons for an addition to Tim- 
ken Steel & Tube Co.’s plant, Can- 
ton, OC. ° Both public and private in- 
quiries are encouraging, with nu- 
merous small projects well under 
100 tons for plant improvements and 
good size bridge work scheduled to 
be placed within the near future. 
Birmingham, Ala. Shapes con- 
tinue in demand from miscellaneous 
sources but not in quantity except 


for recent award for use in the 
Baton Rough bridge. Considerable 
backlog, however, remains to be 


worked off and the flow of new busi- 
ness in small lots is fairly steady. 

San Francisco—Less than 1400 
tons of structural awards were re- 
ported placed during the past week. 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles, is low bidder on buildings for 
Johns-Manville Corp., Los Angeles. 

Seattle Backlogs are above nor- 
mal, one local plant being booked to 
the end of the year. Highway proj- 
ects and reclamation jobs continue 
important. United States engineer, 
Bonneville, Idaho, has placed 1000 
tons for gates, stoplogs, trash racks 
and miscellaneous, Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co. being awarded 500 tons, 
the balance to Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, and other 
fabricators. 


Shape Contracts Placed 

7503 tons, superstructure west side ele- 
vated highway, Canal to Duane streets, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York; through James Stew- 
art & Co., New York. 

2500 tons, upper deck administration 
building and toll booths, Henry Hudson 
bridge, New York, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

2000 tons, plant extension, Allis-Chalmers 


Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis., to Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

1600 tons, warehouse, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Memphis, Tenn., to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

1100 tons, public school 252, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Post & McCord, New York, 


$100,000; bids Sept. 8, steel work direct, 
fabricating and erecting. 
900 tons, public school 160, Queens, N. Y., 


to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., $81,390, bids Sept. 8, steel 
work direct, fabricating and erecting. 


815 tons, plant addition, Timken Steel & 
Tube Co., Canton, O., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, trash racks and 
Bonneville dam _ project, Oregon, to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Milwau- 
kee., and other fabricators. 

500 tons, stoplogs and gates, Bonneville 
dam project, Oregon, to Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle. 

405 tons, service building, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., South Boston, 
Mass., to New England Structural 
Co., Everett, Mass.; Stone & Webster 
Inc., Boston, general contractor. 

400 tons, two-story store building, Eighth 
avenue and 124th street, New York, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


miscellaneous, 


395 tons, addition, public school 142, 
Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
cators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., $36,276, 


bids Sept. 8, steel work direct, fabri- 
eating and erecting. 
375 tons, bridge, Oconee river, near Balls 


Ferry, Ga., to Nashville Bridge Co, 
Nashville, Tenn.; bids Aug. 27, state 
highway board, Atlanta. 

370 tons, Power house, Ternstedt Mfg. 
Co., Trenton, N. J., to Bethlehem Stee] 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

355 tons, addition, Carr-Lowrey Glags 
Co., Baltimore, to Maryland Stee} 


Products Co., Baltimore. 
325 tons, alterations, stockyards building, 
New York Central railroad, New York, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 


through James Stewart & Co., New 
York. 

300 tons, postoffice, Muskogee, Okla, 
J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

270 tons, state bridge, Ontario, Oreg, 


to unnamed interest; C. J. Montag, 
Portland, general contractor. 

250 tons, garage and laboratory 
ing extension, Electric 
Co., Cleveland, to Patterson 
Co., Cleveland. 

245 tons, Michael Cohen apartment build- 

Trojan 


build- 
Illuminating 
& Leitch 


ing, Charleston, W. Va., to 
Steel Co., Charleston. 

200 tons, exchange addition, New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Low- 


ell, Mass., to New England Structural 
Co., Everett, Mass. 

200 tons, Union avenue, 
crossing, to unnamed 
& Corbett, Portland, 
contractor. 


Portland, state 
interest; Averill 
Oreg., general 


200 tons, building, Kress Co., Rockford, 
Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural 


Steel Co., Chicago. 

120 tons, St. Andrews 
street, New York, to 
New York; through 
Construction Co., New York. 

185 tons, seven buildings, E. I. duPont 
DeNemours & Co., Carneys Point, N. J., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


church, Duane 
Post & McCord, 
William L. Crow 


165 tons, beam spans, Missouri Pacific 
railroad, Pyatt, Ark., to Stupp Bros. 
Bridge & Iron Works, St. Louis. 

165 tons, bridge FAP 167-A,_ Sierra 
county, New Mexico, to Darvyshire- 
Harvie Iron & Machine Co., El Paso, 
Tex. 

150 tons, beams, subway, Huntington 


avenue extension, Boston, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, shapes and bars, addition, 
school, Great Neck, N. Y., to August 
Bellon Iron Works, Rockaway Beach, 
N. Y., and Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; W. L. Oestreicher Co, 
Great Neck, general contractor. 

40 tons, state bridges, Blain county, 
Montana, to unnamed interests. 

135 tons, refinery equipment, Universal 
Oil Products Co., New York, to Belmont 
Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

125 tons, conveyor supports, Chesapeake- 


Camp Corp., Franklin, Va., to Rich- 
mond Structural Steel Co., Richmond, 
Va. 

115 tons, bridge FAP-75, Wilcox and 


Marengo counties, Alabama, to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Birmingham. 

110 tons, bridge SP-626-A, De Baca coun- 
ty, New Mexico, to Midwest Steel & 
Iron Works, Denver. 

110 tons, sheet piling, retaining wall for 
City of Ithaca, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, post office, Santa Monica, Calif,, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 
100 tons, addition, court house and post 
office, Louisville, Ky., to Snead Archi- 
tectural Iron Works, Louisville, Ky.; 
Algernon Blair, Montgomery, Ala., gen- 

eral contractor. 

100 tons, Washington state bridge over 
taging river, to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


18,000 tons, estimated main span, Bronx- 
Whitestone bridge, New York; to be 
advertised Sept. 15 for closing early 
in October. 

2400 tons, Mellon art gallery, Washing- 
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ton; Mare Eidlitz & Son, New York, 
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year to date. Fourth quarter con- 


erally of small lots. State road work, 
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next month; project also takes 850 : 7 di 
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950 tons, buildings, Johns-Manville Corp., 


tions of a substantial improvement 



































build- ac carire E . ° . Sandee? 
sata Los Angeles; Consolidated Steel Corp., has secured 500 tons for the girls in new requirements shortly, al- 
Leitch Los Angeles, low. dormitory building at State College, though highway needs are expected 
900 tons, garage, department of sanita- Pa. - ° 7 ‘ ; 
build- tion, Bergens Landing, Queens, N. Y. 5 : , 
store: Stock Construction Corp., New York, Cleveland — Mill operations have 
898 tons, bridge, Dallas, Tex. held up well in face of the discour- 
Eng- | 650 tons, coal bin, Wheeling Steel Corp., aging trend in the local reinforcing 
Eng: | poe cond bi, | aging trend in the local reinforcing ~~ Concrete Awards Compared 
etural | 577 tons, piling, Tennessee valley author- market. owe ver, JACKIOES lave 
ity, Chickamauga dam; bids Sept. 17. been materially reduced so that con- Tons 
state 454 tons, crn emcee a - siderable improvement must appear Week ended Sept. 11 ...... 12,097 
veri 450 tons, Jashington state ridges, - + ¢ nui a ce I oe. ee i ain 
a Whitman and Pacific counties; bids at s0On if operations among both fab Week ended Se pt. 4 ...... 8,539 
Olympia, Sept. 21. ricators and producers is to remain Week ended Aug. 28 ...... 2,458 
K ford, 450 tons, building, Glidden Co., Chicago. at current levels. Mill prices have This week, 1936 ........... 3,827 
ptural eae oetnageellbene, oil aitieit held firm, although some shading is Weekly average, 1936 .. 6,005 
_— 400 tons, Embassy building, apostolic apparent on fabricated material. Weekly average, 1937 ...... 6.456 
‘Cord, nace cera aa Chicago—-New business is insuffi- | Weekly average, August.... 9,495 
Crow Pia arcereld gen te ” eta Ge, or cient to prevent a further decrease Total to date, 1936 Dakndaes 257,957 
Pont America, Mobile, Ala. in backlogs. The outlook is mod- Total to date, 1937 ........... 238,987 
N. J. 340 tons, state hishway grade separa- erately favorable, inquiries being Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
P y + Or ‘ria ~ > > fe s : 
e, Pa, a oe ae, SOS CORNY, fairly numerous but consisting gen- 
a Cifle Michigan. . 
Bros 325 tons, post office, Paducah, Ky., Al- 
gernon Boyer, Louisville, Ky., general 
sierra contractor. 
shire- 324 tons, Nasel river bridge, Pacific coun- 
Paso ty, Washington; bids Sept. 21. 
“a. 275 tons, office building, Wilmington, F 
ngton | Del.; bids in. O 
1egie- 240 tons, bridge, Adams county, Ohio; 
; bids in. R 
‘ition 230 tons, recreation center, Elmhurst, 
ugust a” United States treasury depart- 
each, : 
Beth. 214 tons, shapes, floor plates and stair 
Co. treads, crusher building of construc- 
; tion plant, Hiwassee dam, Tennessee LL our efforts have 
unty, | valley authority; bids Sept. 23. 
e ' 200 tons, gymnasium, pool and bleachers, been concentrated on one 
ersal State Teachers college, Shippensburg, 
mont Pa.; bids Sept. 21. product —STAMPINGS— 
165 tons, bridge, Hocking county, Ohio; 
wail A. J. Baltes, Norwalk, O., low. for 40 years. We have 
Rich- 135 tons, galvanized shapes, Norris R i 
sail switchyard extension, Tennessee val- made stampings, deep, in- 
_ ley authority; bids Sept. 21. 7 
oul 120 tons, bridge, Trumbull county, Ohio; tricate, heavy, light, large 
ginia Rice Bros., Belmont, O., low. 
110 tons, bridge, Kittery, Me. and small, for nearly ev- 
com ery branch of industry. 
1 for Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
ehem 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 89_ 
‘alif,, ; Stamping Specialists Since 1896 
os. &§ Bolt, nut and rivet demand has st iit 
post © not shown major changes from the 
— | rate of recent weeks though con- An Experience You Should Not Overlook 
Diy i su ) i ry Swley , ef. ° 
gen- | mption has continued fairly heavy. Send Us Your Next Specification 
; Farm implement and tractor manu- 
be : facturers are maintaining their 
4 === |THE CROSBY COMPANY 
; most consumers. Railroad shops and 
| freight car builders continue busy 
-onx: ff but the tendency in consumption is BUFFALO, N. Y. 
o be downward and fourth quarter re- 
parly i quirements are expected to be defi- NEW YORK _ CHICAGO oe PHILADELPHIA _ DETROIT ~ CLEVELAND 
: nitely below the average for the 
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to decline during the remainder of 
the year. 

New York—With the exception of 
slightly more than 1000 tons for 
highways, mostly mesh, reinforcing 
steel contracts have slumped with 
new inquiry less promising. In the 
building field, 1350 tons for a treas- 
ury department structure, West 
Point, N. Y., is outstanding. 

Philadelphia—State work now be- 
coming active will take fair tonnage, 
but private work is confined to rela- 
tively small number of alteration 
and addition jobs involving less than 
100 tons individually. Fabricators 
are disappointed with current vol- 
ume and blame rising costs and gen- 
eral business uncertainties. 

San Francisco—Reinforcing mar- 
ket was active and 2414 tons were 
placed, bringing the aggregate for 
the year to 71,999 tons, as compared 
with 176,110 tons in 1936. Among 
the awards were 850 tons for the 
Vignes crossing in Los Angeles, 
booked by Ceco Steel Products Co., 
Los Angeles. Pending business does 
not exceed 6000 ton and the largest 
project calls for 775 tons for the 
Mare Island drydock, Calif. 

Seattle—Prospects for fourth quar- 
ter are improved with projected 
WPA jobs in the Pacific Northwest. 
Meanwhile the volume of small ton- 
nages is increasing. Awards included 
250 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seat- 
tle, for two state highway contracts 
and a local warehouse building. 
Reclamation bureau will open bids 
at Yakima Sept. 22 for the Roza 
irrigation projects, calling for 1250 
tons. 


HANDS 


ARE FREE 
for ether work 


Hannifin foot operated Air Control 
Valves simplify control of air operated 
equipment, leaving operator's hands 
free. Simple, dependable disc-type 
valve design gives positive control, 
prevents the leakage that wastes air 
power. No packing, and no packing 
maintenance troubles. 

Made in 3-way and 4-way types, 
hand and foot operated, manifold, 
spring return, electric, and special 
types. Write for Valve Bulletin 34-S. 
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Reinforcing Steel Awards 


4200 tons, including 2400 tons of rail 
steel, sedimentation tanks, Detroit, to 
Carroll-McCreary Co., New York. 

1325 tons, bullion depository, West Point, 
N. Y., to Ceco Steel Products Co., New 
York; through Boudin Contracting Co., 
New York. 

850 tons, Vignes crossing, Los Angeles, 
to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Los An- 
geles. 

800 tons, two sections, Merritt parkway, 
Stamford and Greenwich, Conn., to 
American Steel & Wire Co., New York; 
through New Haven Roads Construc- 
tion Co., New Haven, Conn. 

500 tons, girls’ dormitory building, Penn- 
sylvania State college, State College, 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

454 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tions Cantu, Phoenix and _ Potholes 
Calif., to Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

375 tons, mesh and bars, mostly former, 
state highway project, Southern park- 
way Queens, N. Y., to Concrete Steel 
Co., New York; A. W. Banko, Inc., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., general 
contractor, opening of Aug. 17, Albany. 

360 tons, malt house, Kurth Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago. 

280 tons, building, Dodge Bros., Detroit, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

260 tons, building, Wisconsin Malting 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., to Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis. 

250 tons, flour storage building, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Buffalo, to Buffalo 
Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

250 tons, building, International Har- 
vester Co., Indianapolis, divided be- 
tween Hugh J. Baker and Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 

250 tons, two state highway projects 
and Seattle warehouse, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 

250 tons, state road, Fulton, New York, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

235 tons, mostly mesh, state highway 
project RC 3904, Oswego county, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 






Heavy duty rotary ratchet valve, one pres- 
sure, operates cylinder, second pressure 


reverses cylinder. 
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hem, Pa.; Warren Bros. Roads Co, 
Utica, N. Y., general contractor. 

218 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-33,305-A, Moxee City, Wash.,, 
to Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

152 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,337-A, Knob, Calif., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, mesh highway, Oneida county, 
New York, to Wickwire Spencer Stee] 
Co., New York; through Dale Engi- 
neering Co., Utica, N. Y. 

150 tons, sewer and service conduits, 
PWA project 1034-R, Buffalo, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

148 tons, mausoleum, Holy Cross ceme- 
tery, San Francisco, to Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

130 tons, bridges, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa: 
through Franklin Contracting Co. 
Westfield, N. J. 

110 tons, Scajaquada creek, Buffalo, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

100 tons, state prison, Michigan City, 
Ind., divided between Hugh J. Baker 
and Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine. 
Chicago. 

100 tons, addition, Claus  Spreckles 
building, San Francisco, to Soule Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, Bear Creek bridge, Franklin 
county, Idaho., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, state overcrossing Coos county, 
Oregon, to unstated interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


2000 tons, estimated, sewers, contracts 
2 and 3, project 2, Queens, N. Y.; bids 
Sept. 20. 

1250 tons, Rosa canal lining and struc- 
tures; bids to reclamation bureau, 
Yakima, Wash., Sept. 22. 

538 tons, Federal court house, Kansas 
City, Mo., Swenson Construction Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., low. 

185 tons, foundations and substructure, 
Northern boulevard grade separation 
and Flushing river bridge on Queens 
approach to Bronx-Whitestone bridge, 
Queens, N. Y., National Excavation 
Corp., New York, low. 

100 tons, Pabst elevator, Milwaukee. 

242 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tions 24,584-A and 24,582-A, Potholes, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

225 tons, social science building, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

220 tons, Black Canyon project, Emmet, 
Idaho; bids to reclamation bureau, 
Boise, Idaho, Sept. 20. 

200 tons, coaling station, Hastings, 
Nebr., for Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad. 

200 tons, Tuberculosis hospital, Frank- 
lin county, Ohio. 

197 tons, post office, Paducah, Ky., Al- 
gernon Boyer, Louisville, Ky., general 
contractor. 

180 tons, officer quarters, government 


air depot, Sacramento, Calif.; bids 
again postponed from Sept. 10. to 
Sept. 21. 


175 tons, laboratory, Shell Development 
Co., Emeryville, Calif.; Lindgren & 
Swinerton, San Francisco, general con- 
tractor. 

175 tons, Embassy building, apostolic 
delegation of Catholic church, Wash- 
ington; bids Sept. 20. 

139 tons, two state bridges, Marin coun- 
ty, California; bids Sept. 22. 

120 tons, Seattle light department switch- 
board building; A. S. Hansen, Seattle, 
general contractor 

100 tons, gymnasium, pool and bleachers, 
State Teachers college, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; bids Sept. 21. 

100 tons, S. W. works, division H-H, 
Chicago Sanitary district, Chicago. 
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ig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page $0 


Pittsburgh—Pig iron producers re- 
port a large percentage of fourth- 
quarter contracts already signed. 
Some consumers, however, may hold 
off and buy only as they need iron, 
unless developments make precau- 
tions advisable. Buyers whose stocks 
have dwindled are now reordering 
and this is helping to keep the move- 
ment more even. Others have been 
keeping stocks at an adequate level 
and will continue this practice into 
fourth quarter. From present indi- 
cations it appears September ship- 
ments will be reasonably close to 
August. 

Cleveland—Shipments during Sep- 
tember are expected to equal Au- 
gust, as most sellers have consider- 
able tonnage on books for third 
quarter delivery. To date only a few 
foundries have asked that some of 
the tonnage bought for this quarter 
be extended into fourth quarter. 
Foundries are fairly well stocked 
and as a result are ordering only for 
spot delivery. Rumors persist of a 
$1 advance before the year is out. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments show 
a slight gain over deliveries a month 
ago though consumption is slow to 
increase and improvement in produc- 
tion of automotive castings is below 
expectations. Foundry = schedules 
still are relatively heavy for this 
period and are counted on for fur- 
ther gains during the next several 
weeks. Most consumers now have 
covered requirements for the bal- 
ance of the year and producers are 
comfortably booked to maintain 
heavy deliveries through fourth 
quarter. The market is firm at $24, 
furnace, for No. 2 foundry and mal- 
leable. 

Boston—With consumers taking 
full third-quarter contract tonnage, 
the bulk having been shipped or re- 
leased for delivery, new buying is 
slack with fourth-quarter covering 
yet to develop in volume. Although 
some of the larger users have heavy 
stocks, most consumers in this class 
have indicated they will purchase 
close to estimated fourth quarter 
needs and maintain stocks close to 
present tonnage. Export volume 
continues as a welcome fill-in factor, 
1800 tons having been booked for 
Sweden and China, 1000 tons addi- 
tional for the former having been 
Shipped by the Everett furnace. 
_Philadelphia—Current buying is 
light, in lots of 100 to 200 tons. Con- 
Sumers are well covered through 
September and revived buying is not 
expected until October. Meanwhile 
foundry operations continue steady 
and shipments against contracts 
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have been excellent. Some interests 
report August shipments exceeded 
those of July and September is run- 
ning ahead of August. Prospects for 
a fourth quarter advance depends 
on the extent of the fall upturn and 
export demand. The latter is mod- 
erate at present. One blast furnace 
may go down shortly for repairs. 

New York—Pig iron business 
shows a slight improvement. Fourth 
quarter contracting is becoming 
somewhat more general and there is 
a gain in spot orders for fill-in needs. 
However, sellers see no marked im- 
provement before the latter part 
of the month. 

Buffalo—Shipments continue fair. 
Slight decline from capacity opera- 
tions is noted. Fall business pros- 
pects lean toward the bullish side. 
Current business continues of a 
highly miscellaneous character. 

Cincinnati—Fourth quarter con- 
tracts for pig iron are being taken 
steadily although considerable ton- 
nage remains to be placed, as some 
melters prefer to delay until] fur- 
ther clarification of requirements. 
Stocks are low and shipments have 
exceeded the recent melt, which is 


off, except for agricultural and stove 
castings. 
tive. 

St. Louis 


Spot business is_ inac- 


New business has 


slowed and melters are marking 
time. Spot buying, mainly by the 
smaller melters who usually do not 
make large contract commitments, 
has been in fair volume. Some con- 
tracting for fourth quarter is report- 
ed, but the total is not impressive. 
Following Labor day the melt has 
picked up noticeably, and cooler 
weather has permitted higher effi- 
ciency at plants, particularly stove 
and jobbing foundries. 

Shipments are holding at about 
the average August rate. Total Au- 
gust shipments were slightly above 
July, and represented the largest 
August total since the predepression 
era. 

Birmingham, Ala. Melters re 
port the pig iron market as strong 
with no appreciable decline in de 
mand. Except for the furnace taken 
out last week by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Fair- 
field, operations continue on the 
same schedule, 17 blast furnaces be- 
ing in operation. Prospects for fall 
business are described as bright. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroallay Prices, Page 90 

New York 
have been 


Ferromanganese prices 
reaffirmed on contracts 
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for fourth quarter at $102.50, duty 
paid. Domestic spiegeleisen, ferro- 
chrome and ferrosilicon also have 
been reaffirmed on contracts. Ship- 
ments are well sustained. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 92 


New York—An additional heavy 
tonnage of steel scrap for export, 
unofficially estimated at 250,000 tons, 
has been closed by the European car- 
tel with broker-exporters in this 
country. Four companies are re- 
ported sharing in the contract. In 
some quarters this tonnage is con- 
sidered as an extension of orders 
placed by the cartel in June, but 
on more favorable terms, of about 
$2 per ton higher than prices paid 
for heavy melting steel at that time. 
The rumor here is that $21, boat, 
will be paid for No. 1 and $20 for 
No. 2 but this has not been con- 
firmed. 

Domestic buying is light with nu- 
merous mills holding up shipments. 
Meanwhile, prices on several grades 
are easier for domestic shipment. 
There also is a weaker tendency for 
heavy melting steel for dock deliv- 
ery. Some brokers have dropped 
bids for heavy melting steel for dock 
delivery by 50 cents per ton, to $16.50 
and $15.50, although one broker is 
still paying for a time at least $17. 

Pittsburgh—No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is off 50 cents to $20.50 to $21 
per ton, based upon dealer purchases 
and offerings to mills in the latter 
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part of the week. Mills continue out 
of the market. Railroad specialties, 
billet crops, blast furnace and other 
grades are down sharply. Some of 
the steel on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road list brought $22.25, which was 
about $1 under the price at the start 
of August. 

Cleveland—Except for small ship- 
ments on contracts there is no move- 
ment in steel and iron scrap and 
buying is practically at a standstill. 
Supplies are not large and are 
closely held. Some embargoes are 
still in force in the Youngstown dis- 
trict. Quotations are nominal and 
weak in absence of buying. 

Chicago—Scrap is easier and with 
consumers showing little interest in 
making new commitments, prices of 
a number of grades have declined 
further. Heavy melting steel is off 
50 cents at $18 to $18.50, with sellers 
picking up this grade at the lower 
figure. Shipments against old orders 
are steady. 

Boston—To fill cargoes for ships 
arriving for scrap requiring approx- 
imately 20,000 tons in the last week 
or ten days, brokers have raised 
prices on several grades for dock 
delivery. While $18.50 is still being 
paid for No. 1 heavy melting steel, 
considerable tonnage has brought 
$19, dock, while $18 is frequently 
paid for No. 2. No. 2 cast for ex- 
port is‘also stronger. Heavier de- 
mand for cast grades by district 
foundries has also. strengthened 
prices for New England delivery, re- 
flected in quotations for Eastern 
Pennsylvania which are also firmer. 
While most of the lighter grades of 
scrap are inactive, the market has 
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a stronger tone, stove plate for do- 
mestic shipment being an exception. 

Several brokers lowered their bids 
on No. 1 heavy melting steel for 
dock delivery to $18 per ton late last 
week, after the price had gone to 
$19 to bring out material for export, 
The price for No. 2 was lowered to 
$17, dock. 

Philadelphia—The scrap market 
shows further weakening, with sey. 
eral grades down 50 cents. The cur. 
rent weakness reflects slow demand 
for steel products and the tendency 
of large buyers of scrap to remain 
out of the market. Supplies of No. 
1 heavy melting steel are not plenti- 
ful although the price has declined 
50 cents. No. 2 is in more liberal 
supply and is off an additional 50 
cents. Railroad specialties are rela- 
tively scarce and prices are well 
maintained. 

Buffalo—A weak tone prevails in 
scrap with prices tending lower. No 
actual tonnage sales have been re- 
ported during the last two weeks, 
with the leading consumer out of 
the market. A break of 50 cents was 
shown in a nominal quotation by 
most sellers as No. 1 heavy melting 
scrap steel was quoted at $19.50 to 
$20, with No. 2 at $17.50 to $18. Con- 
sumers were said to have a fairly 
substantial stock with tonnage via 
the lakes of moderate proportions. 

Detroit——Refiecting continuation of 
current weakness, and with addi- 
tional pressure from a sagging stock 
market, scrap prices are off again 
from 25 to 50 cents a ton. Light 
tonnages were closed this week and 
in all cases brought lower bids. 

Despite the easiness, dealers are 
not inclined to become bearish over 
the outlook. They believe resump- 
tion of automobile production short- 
ly will carry the market back to 
higher ground. 

Cincinnati—Heavy melting steel is 
off $1 from previous quotations, with 
dealers’ offering prices also lower on 
other grades. One mill, recently tak- 
ing tonnage from this district, was 
reported out of the market, which 
depress quotations here. 

St. Louis—Further weakness has 
developed in iron and steel scrap and 
purchasing by all classes of users is 
hesitant and in smaller volume than 
for a number of weeks. Confidence 
among melters is less conspicuous 
than heretofore, and there is a dis- 
position to await developments be- 
fore enlarging commitments. The 
most vulnerable grade has been sheet 
clippings, bundled and compressed 
sheets, which are down from $1 to 
$2 per ton. 

Birmingham, Ala. Prices of No. 
1 and No. 2 heavy melting have 
eased off $1 a ton, due to a market 
described as considerably more in- 
active over the past two _ weeks. 
While considerable tonnage contin- 
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ues to move to foreign countries, 
most of it is on previous contracts. 
Republic Steel Corp., the largest 
buyer, is temporarily out of the 
market and probably will not make 
additional purchases before the lat- 
ter part of the month. Dealers are 
more inclined to turn their stock 
over than they were a few weeks 
ago.° 

Seattle The market is dormant. 
Export business is at a standstill. 
Old commitments have practically 
all been forwarded to Japan and 
shipment to Chinese ports is impos- 
sible. Local mills are fully stocked 
and have withdrawn. Some _ sales 
are being made to foundries but 
the total volume is small. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 91 


Cleveland Some warehouse dis- 
tributors report order volume and 
aggregate tonnage declined as much 
as 20 per cent in August from July 
However, the recession has eased 
considerably since the first of the 
month and in some instances has im- 
proved over the corresponding pe- 
riod in August. Most distributors 
have replenished their depleted 
stocks over the last 30 days and are 
now awaiting anticipated general re- 
vival in fall activity. 

Chicago—Despite interruption of 
the holiday period, sales continue in 
relatively large volume. Warehouses 
anticipate the usual fall upturn in 
demand around the latter half of 
this month. Prices are steady. 

Philadelphia Leading interests 
note a further slight increase in buy- 
ing, some of which represents pre- 
liminary requirements of usually 
large steel consumers and is taken 
to indicate the first signs of fall re- 
vival. Buying, however, is well be- 
low the levels of early summer. 

Cincinnati—Prices on warehouse 
items were extended into Septem- 
ber and likely will be unchanged for 
fourth quarter. An expected upturn 
in volume, over the disappointing 
August levels, has not yet appeared. 

St. Louis—Labor Day was preced- 
ed by a lag in buying from ware- 
house and the past several days have 
witnessed no improvement. Total 
August volume fell slightly below 
July, but was the largest for any 
August since 1930. Operators report 
customers are worried by war un- 
certainties abroad and labor unrest 
at home and are purchasing mainly 
on a necessity basis. An exception 
has been wire and wire products for 
distribution in the rural areas. All 
oil country goods, particularly tubu- 
lar materials, are active. A fair 
volume of boiler tubing and furnace 
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repair materials has been taken. 
Railroad buying is less in evidence 
than a few weeks back. 

Seattle—Small tonnages predomi- 
nate but total volume has been sat- 
isfactory . Sheets are in best demand 
while bars, plates and tubes are mov 
ing in larger lots. Deliveries are nor- 
mal and stocks complete. Carlot 
buying is the exception. Prices are 
firm. Effective Sept. 13, an increase 
on seamless boiler tubes will apply 
on the Pacific Coast, all houses hav- 
ing agreed to uniform prices. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 92 


New York—Domestic scheelite has 
been purchased here for delivery 
over the next three months at the 
equivalent of $25, duty paid, per 
short ton unit. Hostilities in China, 
with a subsequent lack of firm of- 
ferings on any sizable amounts of 
Chinese wolframite, continue to dis- 
turb the situation, but the price 
done recently on scheelite is still 
much less than is being reported in 
some quarters as the nominal mar- 
Ket. 

The ore trade in general, however, 
is not inclined to become too ex- 
cited. Any general tieup in com- 
mercia! shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean would imply a further spread 
of hostilities involving leading 
European powers. This is a de- 
velopment the trade hesitates to en- 
tertain too seriously. In fact, some 
are highly hopeful, despite certain 
disconcerting aspects, that the con- 


ference will result in a peaceful set 
tlement which will actually improve 
conditions over those existing in re- 
cent weeks. 

Chinese wolframite has _ been 
quoted at London at prices in excess 
of the equivalent of $35 duty paid 
per short ton unit here. However, 
these prices are regarded by sellers 
here as of little real significance in 
view oi the small, speculative lots 
involved. 

Leading sellers of tungsten ore 
are making every effort to avert 
a runaway market, which might 
prove especially harmful should a 
later clarification of conditions prove 
it to be unwarranted. 

Indian and Transvaal chrome ore 
has been marked higher, largely on 
the strength of increasingly higher 
freight rates, both actual and in 
prospect, and to continued strong 
demand abroad. Indian, 48 to 50 per 
cent, is now holding nominally at 
around $26 to $27, c.if. and Trans- 
vaal, 45 per cent, nominally $21. 
The spread on Turkish chrome ore 
prices is unchanged, although the 
outside figures are more repre- 
sentative, with some sales having 
recently been made here on the 
basis of these prices. 

The increasingly tense situation in 
the Mediterranean area with the 
state department cautioning Ameri- 
can shippers, although not definitely 
advising them to stay out of the 
Mediterranean waters, has added 
potential strength to ores from 
Turkey, Russia and North Africa. 
A tie-up of commercial shipping 
would send the price on these ores 
soaring, some _ interests declare. 
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Indian ores would not be so greatly 
affected, for while shipments 
through the Mediterranean would 
be cut off there are the other routes 
around the Horn or across the 
Pacific and through the Panama 
canal. As a matter of fact, some 
importers have been using these 
routes from India for many months. 

North African low phosphorus ore 
for delivery next year at 20 cents, 
c.i.f., as quoted by one leading in- 
terest, is still regarded by most 
buyers here as too high. However, 
a heavy demand continues on the 
other side and the seller at this price 
has apparently no intention of re- 
vising his figure, especially in the 
light of recent developments in the 
Mediterranean area. 

The strength of ore demand 
abroad has renewed speculation as 
to possibility of American ores being 
exported to Europe. However, it 
appears that the Lake Superior ores 
are the only ones that might prove 
of special interest to foreign buyers 
and these ores are too far removed 
from the seaboard to make trans- 
actions profitable at present, accord- 
ing to some traders who have re- 
cently gone into this situation rather 
extensively. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 89 


The leading steel producer in the 
Pittsburgh district has resumed tak- 
ing coke shipments on a reduced 
schedule from the Connellsville, Pa., 
region. Spot demand remains light, 
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a condition which may continue until 
domestic demand for coke and coal 
becomes stronger with the advent of 
winter. Attention of coke, coal, and 
blast furnace operators has centered 
on the new Guffey law prices, which 
probably will be announced in Oc- 
tober. It is generally believed that 
an advance in prices will be made. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, is constructing a large 
coal cleaning plant at its Shannopin 
mine on the Monongahela river. The 
plant was designed and fabricated 
by Heyl & Patterson, while the 
foundations are being placed by the 
Enterprise Contracting Co. The 
plant will have a capacity of 6000 
tons per day. 


Steel In Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 91 


London—(By Cable)—Steelworks 
in Great Britain are pressing for 
supplies of pig iron, which again 
is becoming scarce. Output is sold 
to the end of the year, leaving 
only limited tonnage for export pur- 
poses. Steel demand is undiminished 
and deliveries now extend into 1938 
at the price then prevailing. South 
Africa has placed a locomotive and 
some sheet piling contracts. 

The Continent reports export de- 
mand quiet. Light sheets and gal- 
vanized sheets are weak. Steelwcrks 
are busy with an accumulation of 
orders. A _ revival in buying is 
looked for toward the end of Sep- 
tember. 
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Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—With the approach of 
Sept. 30, tin plate producers are 
endeavoring to roll and ship the re. 
maining contract plate. In order to 
accomplish this, rollings have been 
expedited as much as possible re- 
cently. Meanwhile, bookings for 
fourth quarter continue fair and ex- 
port inquiry is good. Operations are 
well above 100 per cent. 

New York—Tin plate sellers are 
pushing production schedules to the 
limit, but it appears that most will 
not be able to work off their long- 
term contracts completely before the 
scheduled expiration date, Sept. 30. 


This is particularly true of producers 


who late last spring were handi- 
capped by labor strikes. It would 
not prove surprising if shipments 
should go through well into the end 
of next month. Meanwhile heavy 
demand is noted from South America 
and Europe, for December to Feb- 
ruary shipment. While there are 
some variations, export prices con- 
tinue about at a parity with the 
domestic market. Interestingly, tin 
plate demand from the Orient is 
quiet. 


Chrome Ore Imports Up 


Philadelphia—Exceptionally heavy 
imports of chrome ore through this 
port are noted for the week ended 
Sept. 4, 2850 tons arriving from the 
Philippine Islands, 489 from Portu- 
gese Africa and 3289 tons from 
South Africa. Five hundred tons of 
iron ore also were brought in from 
Persia. 

Other imports included 22 tons of 
steel tubes, 51 tons of sponge iron, 
37 tons of wire rods, 19 tons of steel 
forgings and 21 tons of steel bars 
from Sweden; 76 tons of structurals 
and 3 tons of steel bands from Bel- 
gium and 1233 tons of pig iron from 
British India. 


Ore Imports Steady 


Baltimore—-A heavy tonnage of 
foreign ore continues to arrive here. 
From Aug. 14 to Sept. 2, inclusive, 
iron ore arrivals were as follows: 
21,500 tons, Cruz Grande, Chile, Aug. 
14; 6601 tons, Lulea, Aug. 15; 22,300 
tons, Cruz Grande, Aug. 18; 6500 
tons, Daiquiri, Cuba, Aug. 20; 7233 
tons, Narvik, Sweden, Aug. 29; 21,- 
500 tons, Cruz Grande, Aug. 29; 5700 
tons, Felton, Cuba, Aug. 31; and 
22,500 tons, Cruz Grande, Aug. 31. 

Chrome ore arrivals included 4000 
tons from Masinloc, Zabales, Aug. 
14; 808 tons, Beira, Aug. 14; 1100 
tons, Aghis Marina, Aug. 16; 2000 
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tons, Fethiye, Turkey, Aug. 27; and 
1016 tons, Fathich, Aug. 28. 
Manganese ore shipments com- 
prised 2000 tons from Durban, Aug. 
14; 3400 tons, Poti, Russia, Aug. 14; 
7600 tons, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Aug. 17; 1500 tons, Calcutta, India, 


Aug. 21; 1850 tons, Poti, Russia, 
Aug. 25; 6800 tons, Poti, Russia, 
Aug. 27; 9200 tons, Poti, Russia, 


Aug. 28; 1000 tons, Calcutta, Aug. 
29; and 1500 tons, Calcutta, Sept. 2. 

Shipment of 17,356 bags of mag- 
nesite was received from Trieste, 
Italy, Aug. 29. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


at each location. Martin charged 
Michigan state legislators with be- 
ing “nincompoops living off what 
they got from the chambers of com- 
merce and industry.” 

Over 300 marchers in the parade 
professed to be members of the 
UAW Ford local, wore masks over 
their faces, signs stating, “If we 
unmask now, we will be fired.” 

Nine women who lost their jobs 
when Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. closed 
its plant here last May because of 
labor trouble, besieged Homer Mar- 
tin at his office demanding he bring 
the company back to Detroit or get 
them jobs. The company is not like- 
ly to return here, for the plant has 
been taken over by Detroit Macoid 
Corp., producer of molded plastic. 
Martin disclaimed any responsibility 
for the situation, saying the em- 
ployes staged a sitdown strike and 
then called on the UAW to assist 
them. The company employed 375 
at the time. 

A further gage of membership in- 
terest in the UAW was the recent 
boxing exhibition staged by the un- 
ion at which only 300-odd appeared. 
Inasmuch as this attendance did not 
begin to cover expenses, the event 
was postponed. At a later date only 
about 3000 showed up, despite the 
fact the show offered some better 
than average fighters. Apparently 
a high percentage of Mr. Martin’s 
professed 375,000 adherents is not 
much interested in the organization’s 
extracurricular activities. 


HEVROLET reports new car and 

truck sales for August a record 
high at 99,337 units, eclipsing even 
August of 1929. Of the total, 22,120 
were trucks. 

Pontiac customer relations depart- 
ment quizzes new owners by mail 
to learn reactions, receives answers 
from over 20 per cent. 

Up to the end of August, Hudson 
had consumed about 74,000 gallons 
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of black lacquer for finishes, as 
against 65,000 gallons of gun-metal 
gray, nearest color rival. 

About 60 per cent of the Ford 
V-8 engines produced are equipped 
with aluminum cylinder heads, the 
balance cast iron. Aluminum heads 
are used on assemblies outside the 
Detroit area, for economy in ship 
ping. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


steel business must, of course, be 
able to keep abreast of the fast 
changing conditions. Operations 
have many technical aspects and it 
is here the properly trained college 
boy has an initial advantage over 
the untrained boy. 

In our opinion, young men who 
are not able to go to college will 
find their burdens increasing in fu- 
ture years and they have a definite 
challenge to meet and it simply 
means that they must continue their 
education and not let it stop, as so 
many of them have done in the past. 
If they are going to succeed, they 
must apply themselves more dili- 
gently to their jobs and support this 
effort by outside education. This 
means that the boys will find it 
necessary to go to night schools and 
continually school themselves. 

Many of these high school boys 
will excel because they realize their 
shortcomings and are constantly be- 
ing prodded to get ahead. The door 
is open to boys having all types and 
all grades of educational back- 
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KRON SCALE 


DIAL CRANE SCALES 


Weigh your materials accurately enroute _ 
Avoid costly extra handling ; 


grounds. We must not forget that it 
is the individual who reaily in the 
end spells the difference between 
success and failure. 

. 24. 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 


LAMAGE 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 90 


New York—While tension in the 
Mediterranean and Far _ East 
strengthened prices and stimulated 
sales in the foreign metal markets 
last week, successive breaks in se- 
curity values tended to slow up buy- 
ing in the domestic market. The 
display of strength in and active de- 
mand for tin was a notable excep- 
tion. Louis S. Cates, president of 
Phelps Dodge Corp., and F. H. 
Brownell, chairman of American 
Smelting & Refining Co., stated that 
consumption of metals in Europe is 
holding up well and due in a large 
measure to other than armament 
needs. 


Copper—Export copper fluctuated 
widely and closed at 13.75c, c.i.f. 
European ports. Electrolytic held 


firm here at 14.00c, Connecticut, on 
light sales. 

Lead—Prices continued steady at 
6.35c, East St. Louis, and 6.50c, New 
York. Needs for September have 
been covered rather fully while those 
for October are about 30 per cent 
covered. The statistical position of 
the market continued to improve. 
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Zinc—Interest again was centered 
on the tightness of supplies with to- 
tal stocks at the end of August 
amounting to only 11,227 tons, a new 
low for recent years. Importations 
are relieving the stringency some- 
what. Prime western held at 7.25c, 
East St. Louis. 


Tin—Sales were consistently good 
and prices moved upward. Straits 
spot closed around 59.50c. 


Antimony Inquiry continued 
light with spot prices holding un- 
changed at 15.75c, New York, fo1 
American and nominally 17.50c, duty 
paid New York, for Chinese metal. 
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ACTION—CALL FOR 


ERDLE! 


These days call for speed. And 


that’s what we like! 


We're perforating sheets—and 
plenty of ‘em, but are they 
Yours? |f they arent, you 
have a treat coming. A treat 
to service—and a treat to 
quality. All it takes is one 
little inquiry, and then, Sir— 
things happen. 


Steel, Tin, Aluminum, Brass, 
Zinc, or Copper are the metals 
—in practically any size or type 
of perforation. 


58 Years in Business 
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Rochester, N. Y.| will require 37,000 tons of steel. This 
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Reed-Prentice Corp. Marks 
Sixty Five Active Years 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., is marking the sixty-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding in 1872 as 
A. F. Prentice & Co., manufacturer 
of lathes and drilling machines. By 
purchases in 1875 and 1877 F. E. 
Reed took over the company and 
changed its name to F. E. Reed Co. 
Albert F. and Vernon F. Prentice 
then formed Prentice Bros., which 
was merged with F. E. Reed Co. in 
1912 to form the present company. 
The Reed company had devoted its 
entire attention to lathes and the 
Prentice company principally to 
drills, in 1905 developing the first 
geared head lathe. 

In 1922 the Reed-Prentice Corp. 
absorbed the Whitcomb-Blaisdell 
Tool Co., Worcester, Mass., and the 
Becker Milling Machine Co., Hyde 
Park, Boston. Cne of the branches 
of the former was founded in 1837 
and another in 1849. The Becker or- 
ganization was founded in 1890 at 
Fitchburg, Mass., and placed on the 
market its milling machine, later 
moving to Hyde Park. Thus, through 
the companies absorbed by the Reed- 
Prentice Corp. its roots go back 
deeply into the machine tool indus- 
try of New England. 


Briggs Mfg. Co. Adopts 


New Policy on Prices 


Complete revision of price struc- 
ture and a change in shipping policy 
has been announced by the plumb- 
ingware division of Briggs Mfg. Co., 
Detroit. 

The announcement was made with 
the introduction of a new line of 
moderately-priced plumbingware 
which will augment the existing 
line. The new, readjusted price 
schedule, effective Aug. 15, estab- 
lishes a uniform price for all points 
throughout the country. The trade 
price list is subject to freight allow- 
ance at mixed carload rate on all 
shipments weighing 200 pounds or 
more. Previously all Briggs fixtures 
were priced f.o.b. Detroit. 

Briggs will continue to market its 
plumbingware exclusively through 
wholesalers and master plumbers, 
with all units carrying the plumbing 
fixture industry’s regular guarantee. 


Louisiana Span To Take 
37,000 Tons of Steel 


Construction of a $8,360,528 bridge 
across the Mississippi river near 
Baton Rouge, La., started recently, 


includes 2000 tons reinforcing bars. 
Plans call for a bridge 65 feet 


above the 1937 maximum high water 
level with two cantilever spans, 
each with a horizontal clearance of 
848 feet. Bridge will have a single. 
track railroad and two 18-foot road- 
ways. Mainstructure will be 3326 
feet and the approaches will be 8900 
feet long, a total length of 12,226 
feet. 

Kansas City Bridge Co. will build 
the six piers upon which the main 
structure will be erected by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Republic Develops Triple 
Drain Channel Roofing 


A new roofing product has been 
developed by Republic Steel Corp. 
and is being introduced as “perfect- 
ed triple drain channel roofing.” 

In each unit are four ridges and 
three valleys, providing three drain- 
age channels instead of the conven- 
tional one or two. Because of this, 
it is stated, neither driving rain nor 
capillary attraction can cause leaks. 

A beaded channel makes a tight 
fit at the overlapping edge, creat- 
ing a vacuum action. Any rain pass- 
ing this point is carried into the 
center channel through gravity. 

The proper area for nailing is in- 
dicated clearly by the blue lines on 
each sheet. It is available in three 
types of metal, steel, copper-bearing 
steel, and rust-resisting Toncan iron. 
It is furnished in 26, 28 or 29-gage, 
in lengths ranging from 5 to 12 
feet with a covering width of 24 
inches. 


GE Sponsors Course 
In Industrial Heating 


More than 100 power salesmen 
from leading electric-service com- 
panies in various parts of the coun- 
try will gather in Schenectady, N. Y., 
Sept. 20, for a five-day course, 
sponsored by General Electric Co., 
in industrial heating practices and 
applications. 

During the sessions, attention will 
be focused not only on new types 
of equipment available and new de- 
velopments in the art, but on po- 
tential markets for industrial heat- 
ing as well. Factory trips, for the 
purpose of demonstrating modern 
heat-treating equipment at work, 
are planned for General Electric’s 
Schenectady and Pittsfield plants. 


Germany Limits Use of 
lron, Steel in Building 


Acute shortage of iron, steel and 
wood in Germany has caused the 
reich building inspection depart- 
ment to limit use of these materials 
for building to cases of extreme ne- 
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cessity. Stone or concrete may be 
substituted for all construction. 

Steel cross beams may be used 
only in cellars where brick pillars 
are erected. Wood may be used for 
roofing. Railings, showcases, flag 
poles and feed troughs must be built 
of “other materials.” 

All supplies of iron and steel now 
in the hands of private individuals 
or corporations are required to be 
reported in detail to authorities. 


Metal Doors, Window Sash, 


Frames Output Increased 


Manufacturers of metal doors, 
door and window frames, window 
sash and shutters reported substan- 
tial increases in production and em- 
ployment in 1935 over 1933, a re- 
cent census report shows. 

Wage earners employed in this 
industry in 1935 totaled 4525, an in- 
crease of 26.7 per cent over 3572 re- 
ported for 1933, and their wages, 
$5,093,031, exceeded the 1933 figure, 
$3,123,156, by 63.1 per cent. Total 
value, at f.o.b. factory prices, of all 
products made in the industry in 
1935 amounted to $22,740,129, an 
increase of 70 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding 1933 
figure, $13,376,591. 


Equipment 


Chicago—Most manufacturers of 
machinery and plant equipment con- 
tinue well occupied on orders and 
while new business is less active 
than earlier in the year, heavy pro- 
duction is in prospect for the coming 
quarter. Machine tool inquiries 
show occasional gains but sales still 
are lighter than during midyear. 
This month is counted on for recov- 
ery in demand, the vacation season 
recently having postponed closing on 
some business. The farm equipment 
industry’s expansion program is de- 
veloping some inquiries and orders. 
Railroads continue inactive. 

Pittsburgh—United States engi- 
neers of the Rock Island district will 
open bids Sept. 24 for construction 
and delivery of four locomotive 
cranes for locks and dams Nos. 12, 
13, 21 and 22, upper Mississippi 
river. Delivery is to be made to 
Bellevue, Iowa, April 15, 1938; to 
Fulton, Ill., May 1, 1938; to Quincy, 
Ill., within 60 days after the contract 
is placed, and to Saverton, Mo., May 
15, 1938. 

Seattle—The Sino-Japanese war 
and labor troubles have affected the 
logging and lumber _ industries 
which practically have ceased buy- 
ing. However, electrical equipment, 
road building machinery and items 
needed in waterworks construction 
are in good demand. 
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Ohio 


ATHENS, O.—City has plans for gen- 
erator unit and auxiliaries for municipal 
plant, costing about $90,000. 


CLEVELAND—Standard Oil Co of 
Ohio, Midland Bank building, has author- 
ized laying of welded steel pipe line 
from Latonia to Cheviot, where improve- 
ments will be made, including steel 
tanks and pumping machinery. Cost 


over $200,000. 


CLEVELAND Wellman Bronze & 
Aluminum Co., 6017 Superior avenue, 
will install electric power equipment in 
the new addition it is erecting to its 
bronze bearing and bushing manufactur- 
ing plant. Work will begin soon. 


COLUMBUS, O.—State department of 
public welfare will soon let contract for 
300-kilowatt engine generator unit and 
auxiliaries for power house at state 
hospital. 


NAPOLEON, O.—City plans addition to 
municipal power plant, including boiler 
unit and auxiliary equipment. Estimated 
cost $30,000. Froehlich & Emery Engi- 
neering Co., Second National Bank build- 
ing, Toledo, O., consulting engineer. 


NELSONVILLE, O.—City plans im- 
provements in municipal power plant 
which will cost approximately $90,000 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. Landers, 
Frary & Clark Inc., maker of electric 
heating and cooking appliances, has 
approved plans for new boiler house, 
with installation to include boiler unit 
and accessories. Estimated cost $200,000 
(Noted STEEL, Aug. 23). 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Pond Lily 
Co., Whalley avenue, plans installation 
of power equipment in new addition to 


its textile dyeing and finishing plant 
Cost $80,000, with machinery 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y G. C. Cooper Mfg 
Co., 347 Troutman street, is considering 
making factory alterations, cost of which 
is estimated at $40,000, with equipment 


NEW YORK—Horni Signal Mfg. Co 
5915 Greenwich street, plans to make im 
provements to its plant and add new 
equipment. 


New Jersey 


LINDEN, N. J.—Mather Spring Co., 
Toledo, O., plans installation of electric 
power equipment in new branch plant 
nere where large tract of land has been 
acquired for manufacture of steel springs 
and automobiles 


Pennsylvania 


AMBLER, PA. Keasby & Mattison 
Co., manufacturer of asbestos and mag 
nesia products, is building a plant here 
for fabricating asbestos-cement pres- 
sure pipe. A second plant to cost $500,- 
000 will go into construction shortly at 
St. Louis. 

SCOTTDALE, PA United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. plant here has 
been purchased by Sterling H. Bonsall, 
Beverly, N. J. The plant is now being 
operated as the Duraloy Co, to manu- 
facture a special steel alloy 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Standard Tube Co., 14534 
Woodward avenue, is contemplating erec- 
tion of two-story plant addition, costing 
about $50,000. 

DETROIT—Chrysler Corp., 341 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, will install motors 
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regulators, transformers, 
hoists and other 
in its new multi-unit plant 
for production of small motor trucks. 
Estimated cost over $700,000. Albert 
Kahn Inc., New Center building, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 

LANSING, MICH.—City council has 
plans nearing completion for large multi- 
story addition to municipal electric power 


controls, 
electric 


and 
conveyors, 
equipment 


plant, to include installation of turbo- 
generator unit, boiler and auxiliary 
equipment. Estimated expenditure is 


$2,750,000. 


NEWBERRY, MICH.—Newberry Lum- 
ber & Chemical Co. has started con- 
struction of a factory addition, to cost 
about $125,000. 

UBLEY, MICH.—Thumb Electric Co- 


operative, care of F. Nelson, will spend 
approximately $300,000 for erecting elec- 
tric power plant and distribution lines. 


Illinois 


engi- 
Louis, 


ALTON, ILL. United States 
neers’ office, Custom house, St. 
is taking bids for construction and in- 
stallation of power, control and light- 
ing system at lock and dam No. 26 in 
the Mississippi river near Alton. 

CHICAGO Lady Esther Co., 2012 
Ridge avenue, Evanston, Ill., plans in- 
stallation of electric power equipment in 
new one-story cosmetic manufacturing 
plant. Cost $450,000. 


CHICAGO 
Co., 606 South 


International Harvester 
Michigan avenue, plans 
erection of a three-story boiler plant 
and a one-story compressor station on 
the site of its new plant at Indianapolis. 
Estimated cost is over $100,000. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Die & 
Tool Works Inc. has awarded contract 
to G. R. Sahlstrom for construction of a 
one-story factory addition. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Mechanics Uni- 
versal Joint Co., Eighteenth avenue, 
plans building a one-story boiler house, 
60 x 100 feet, at a cost of $200,000. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Cotta Transmission 


Corp., manufacturer of transmissions and 
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gear boxes, plans construction of a one- 
story factory addition, 40 x 60 feet. 
Frank Carpenter, Harlem boulevard, is 
architect. 


Indiana 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Sunbeam Electric 
Mfg. Co., West Morgan street, maker of 
automobile headlights, will install elec- 
tric power equipment in the new addi- 
tions it is making to its plant, at a cost 
of $250,000. 


RICHMOND, IND. — City plans ex- 
tensions in municipal electric plant, in- 
cluding high pressure steam boiler with 
stoker, at a total expenditure of $100,- 
000. D. C. Hess is superintendent. 


Georgia 

AUGUSTA, GA. — City plans con- 
struction of waterworks, with PWA 
granting $180,000 out of total cost of 


$400,000. 


CEDARTOWN, GA. City will build 
sewage disposal plant costing $99,170, 
for which PWA has granted $44,627. 
Pumping plant will be built on Fair- 
mont avenue. 


Missouri 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, MO.— City, J. F. Dun- 
can, mayor, will construct a $51,000 
waterworks system, for which PWA has 
allocated $23,000. Beard Engineering 
Co., Maplewood, Mo., is engineer. 


Arkansas 


COTTER, ARK.—Town takes bids Sept. 
16 at office of R. E. Williams, engineer, 
1007 Southern building, Little Rock, Ark., 
for water treating plant, including pres- 
sure filters, pump, chlorinator and filter 


plant building. 

JONESBORO, ARK.—City, Lloyd M. 
Rebsamen, city manager, plans install- 
ing water and light plant at cost of 
$50,000. 

Oklahoma 


MARIETTA, OKLA. ted River Valley 
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tural Electric Co., care of Crawford W. 


Cameron, Marietta, receives bids Sept. 
21 for furnishing materials, labor anq 
constructing rural electrification dis- 


tributing system of approximately 1509 


miles. 
Wisconsin 


BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Malleable Iron 
tange Co., manufacturer of stoves and 
ranges, has awarded contract to A. E, 
Hutter for construction of a one-story 
foundry addition, 47 x 200 feet. R. R, 
Boyd, Spring street, is architect. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—Parker Pen Co., 
Kenneth S. Parker, president, has start- 
ed construction of a two-story factory 
addition, 15 x 60 feet. 


KENOSHA, WIS. - Holms Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of jigs, tools and dies, 
has awarded contract to Lindemann 
Construction Co. for erection of a 1- 
story machine shop, 30 x 120 feet. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., maker of tractor and farm 
equipment, has awarded contract to Lov- 
ering-Longbotham Co., St. Paul, for con- 
struction of additions to factory and for 


remodeling and rearrangement of pres- 
ent factory units at a cost of about 
$350,000. 

MILW AUKEE—Pure Carbonic Co., sub- 


sidiary of Air Reduction Sales Corp., 818 
West Winnebago street, will enlarge its 
plant in West Allis by an addition cost- 
ing $15,000, with new equipment costing 
an additional $50,000. S. H. Smith is 
Milwaukee branch manager. 
MILWAUKEE Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. has received a contract to furnish 
and install complete equipment in a new 


six-story flour mill, 40 x 80 feet, for 
Tri-State Milling Co. at Rapid City, S. 
Dak Engineers are Horner & Wyatt, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

MILWAUKEE Milwaukee Stamping 
Co., 874 South Seventy-second street, is 
building a factory addition, mainly for 
storage, and equipping space in main 
shop with new electric plating machinery 
and ovens. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Paine Lumber Co. 
will resume operations in October in its 
sash and door factory, idle since 1932. 
The plant is being remodeled and con- 
siderable new equipment installed. 


Minnesota 

DULUTH—City plans to purchase four 
electric-operated pumping plants for 
sewage disposal system. Bids will be 
asked soon. 

DULUTH — Diamond Calk Horseshoe 


Co., Otto Swanstrom, president, maker of 
calks, picks and wrenches, has awarded 
contract for construction of a plant ad- 
dition. 


FARMINGTON, MINN. — Independent 
Utility Co., D. C. Records, president, plans 


steam-electric generating plant, costing 
over $150,000. Buell & Winter Engineer- 
ing Co., Insurance Exchange building, 


Sioux City, Iowa, is consulting engineer. 


MADELIA, MINN.—C. E. Seymour, vil- 
lage clerk, will take bids until Sept. 28 


for construction of a municipal light 
and power plant and for diesel engine 
generator and auxiliary equipment. Bur- 


lingame, Hitchcock & Estabrook, Sexton 
building, Minneapolis, are engineers. 

MINNEAPOLIS Dynomol Light & 
Power Co., 109 Fourteenth avenue, North- 
east, has been organized to manufac- 
ture automotive and commercial electric 
farm light plants. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries Inc., 2201 Northeast Kennedy street, 
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plans steam power house and cold 
storage plant at Lamberton, Minn. Esti- 
mated cost $100,000. 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of abrasives, has 
awarded contract to William M. Murphy 
& Son, New York building, for construc- 
tion of a four-story factory addition 150 
x 300 feet, and for extensive remodeling 
to present plant, at a total cost of 
about $400,000. 

WACONIA, MINN. Carver County 
Co-operative Electric association has 
plans maturing for primary and second- 
ary lines for rura! electrification in 
several counties totaling 145 miles, with 
outdoor power substations and service 
facilities. Fund of $100,000 is being ar- 
ranged. Banister Engineering Co., 556 
Prior avenue, St. Paul, consulting engi- 
neer. 


Texas 


ELECTRA, TEX.—City, A. B. Corder, 
mayor, plans to build waterworks plant, 
including tanks and tower. | Estimated 
cost $50,000. J. E. Ward, engineer, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

ODESSA, TEX.—City voted $130,000 
bonds for waterworks system and $60,- 
000 for sewer system. Project includes 
500,000-gallon reservoir, four 250-gallon- 
per-minute turbine pumps, 500-gallon- 
per-minute pump; 1000-gallon-per-minute 
booster pump. A. S. Adams, Handley, 
Tex., engineer. 

ROCKPORT, TEX.-—Citv has PWA grant 
of $47,000 for erection of $105,000 elec- 
tric system and power plant, consisting 
of two 200-kilowatt diesel engines and 
auxiliaries, cooling tower and distribu- 
tion system. 

RAYMONDVILLE, TEX.—Willacy Coun- 
ty Water Control and Improvement dis- 
trict No. 1, W. D. Woodroof, president, 
takes bids Sept. 24 for pumping plant 
improvements. 

SHERMAN, TEX.—Co-operative Elec- 
tric association, G. V. Bray, president, 
Celina, Tex., has FEA allotment of $100,- 
000 for power line in Grayson and North 
Collin counties. 


Kansas 


McPHERSON, KANS.—Contracts_ will 
soon be placed for high-pressure boiler 
unit and auxiliaries. Burns & McDon- 
nell Engineering Co., 107 West Linwood 
boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., engineer. 

RUSSELL, KANS.—City will soon ask 
bids for pumping plant on which bond 
issue of $127,000 has been approved. 
Black & Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., are engineers. 

WHITE CITY, KANS.—City, George 
Hauserman, mayor, plans complete new 
waterworks plant, wells, tank and tower, 
costing approximately $52,000. PWA 
has allocated $23,629. Paulette & Wilson, 
311 Farmers Union building, Salina, 
Kans., consulting engineers. 

WICHITA, KANS.—-Kansas Gas & 
Electric Co., First and Market street, is 
planning to erect a power plant with 
20,000-kilowatt capacity to cost about 
$1,000,000. 

WINFIELD, KANS.—City has been 
granted $81,637 by PWA to aid in fin- 
ancing construction of new sewage dis- 
posal plant of 900,000 gallons-per-day 
capacity and incinerator costing about 
$100,000. Burns & McDonnell Engineer- 
ing Co., 107 West Linwood boulevard, 
Kansas City, Mo., is consulting engineer. 


Iowa 


BEDFORD, IOWA City has been 
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granted PWA ioan of $14,400 to aid in 
financing construction of new sewage 
disposal plant and extension of sewer 
system. Total cost $32,000. 

BOSSIER CITY, IOWA City has 
plans under way for building a new 
municipal electric power plant, costing 
close to $200,000. 


EPWORTH, IOWA—PWA has approved 
grant of $14,850 to aid in financing 
construction of sewer extensions and a 
new sewage disposal plant costing 
$33,000. 


IDAGROVE, IOWA lowa Public 
Service Co., Sioux City, Iowa, is consid- 
ering making extensions and improve- 
ments to its steam-electric power plant 
here, including installation of new en- 
gine-generator set and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

KEOKUK, TOWA—City plans construc- 
tion of additions and improvements to 
waterworks plant, costing $300,000. PWA 
has approved grant of $157,000. P. F. 
Earl is city clerk. 

LIME SPRINGS, IOWA—PWA has ap- 
proved grant of $23,850 to aid in fin- 
ancing construction of sewer extensions 
and a complete new sewage disposal 
plant, costing $53,000. 


MORNING SUN, IOWA—City has been 
granted PWA loan of $25,200 to aid in 
financing construction of a new munici- 
pal electric light plant, costing $55,000. 


PERRY, TOWA—Donald Kanealy, city 
clerk, will have final plans complete 
about Sept. 20 for construction of a new 
sewage disposal plant, including filters, 
sludge beds, clarifiers and appurtenances. 
Buell & Winter, 506 Insurance Exchange 
building, Sioux City, Iowa, consulting 
engineers. 

PRIMGHAR, IOW’ City will re- 
ceive bids soon for ‘tnunicipal electric 
plant, costing approximately $125,000. 


STANTON, ITOWA—Bond issue of $24,- 
000 was voted favorably at election Aug. 
24 to finance construction of an electric 
distribution system. P. O. Swanson is 
mayor and Stanley & Young, Muscatine, 
Iowa, are consulting engineers. 


WAVERLY, IOWA City plans con- 
struction of a municipal light and power 
plant addition to cost about $160,000, 
including new diesel engine and auxiliary 
equipment. Young & Stanley, Muscatine, 
Iowa, engineers. 


Nebraska 


COLUMBUS, NEBR.—PWA has approved 
1 grant of $180,000 and a loan of $220,- 
000 to city to finance construction of an 
electrical distribution system, Julius S., 
Nichols is mayor, and Leo B. Woerth, 
Columbus, is consulting engineer 
CRETE, NEBR. Norris Rural Pub- 
lic Power district has plans maturing 
for primary and secondary lines, to- 
taling about 295 miles, with outdoor 
power substations and_ service facili- 
ties. Project will cost about $320,000. 


HASTINGS, NEBR. Western Land 
Roller Co., maker of agricultural im- 
plements, plans immediate construction 
of a one-story factory addition, 32 x 70 
feet. 

HOLDREDGE, NEBR.—City will soon 
let contract for diesel generator unit and 
auxiliaries, costing $68,000. tobert Ful- 
ton, 2327 South Nineteenth street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., is engineer. 


Montana 


CRESTON, MONT.—Flathead County 
Co-operative has applied to REA for 
$244,000 to finance proposed 225 miles 
of power lines, power to be supplied by 
Mountain States Power Co. 


CUT BANK, MONT.—City is considering 
building a $65,000 storage dam _ and 
filtration plant, estimated to cost $90,000, 


HELENA, MONT.—Board of education, 
vocational department of Helena high 
school, plans construction of a vocational 
building at the municipal airport to 
house departments of aeronautics, auto 
mechanics, welding and allied subjects. 
J. T. McBride is school clerk. 


Pacific Coast 


KRAMER, CALIF. Nevada-Cali- 
fornia Electric Corp., Riverside, Calif., 
contemplates extensions in 33,000-volt 
transmission line near Kramer, totaling 
about ten miles. It also will build two 
new power substations with transformer 
installations. 

LOS ANGELES Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., plans installation 
of motors and controls, conveyors, trans- 
formers and accessories in new multi- 
unit linoleum and cork products insulat- 
ing plant here. A power house will also 
be erected. Work will begin soon. 
(Noted STEEL, Sept. 6). 


Versatility of Porcelain Enameling Shown 





A WIDE variety of finishes, colors and designs available in porcelain enamel- 


ing for architectural uses is shown in the new office building of Davidson 


Enamel Products Co. Inc., Lima, O. 


Two decorative plaques on either side 


of the door show characteristic views of enameling operations in nine colors, 
ranging from chocolate to ivory. The enamels are on 16-gage enameling iron 
made by American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
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OMMEULS 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 
for withholding his identity. Letters should be brief—preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


STEEL Keeps in Front 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to give you a favorable 
reaction to the free use of pictures, 
as in SteeL, Aug. 30, rather than 
long articles covering the same sub- 
ject. 

It is my feeling that people would 
much rather lock at pictures, and 
unquestionably the use of interesting 
photographs showing detailed oper- 
ations, would, in our opinion, be 
more appropriate. 

Many trade magazines have not 
changed materially within the last 
ten years, and I believe it was STEEL 
magazine which made numerous in- 
novatiens, which has lifted it above 
the average trade magazine. 

One need only look at Life and its 
phenomenal growth to appreciate 
how popular a picture magazine is. 
I would say 40 per cent pictures and 
60 per cent text would be about the 
right balance. 

R. C. BYLER 
Advertising Manager, 
8S. K. F. Industries Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


Supply Food for Thought 


To the Editor: 

When a trade or business paper 
reaches our office, a sticker is pasted 
on the front cover. The sticker con- 
tains the names of our key men. 
Some papers are routed to but two 
or three of them. Several papers go 
to as many as nine men. When the 
last man has read the papers, they 
are returned to the advertising de- 
partment for examination, and then 
are placed in the reading room, 
which is adjacent to the lunch room, 
and where our men have a chance 
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to read them. A good many do, and 
they are pretty well used up before 
a fresh issue is available. 

In addition, we subscribe for a 
number of publications for various 
men who receive and read them at 
their homes. We do not attempt 
to specify any definite reading, but, 
quite informally, call certain articles 
and items to the attention to those 
likely to be most interested. 

We believe that the business press 
plays an important part within our 
organization, but it is on a voluntary 
basis. We do not believe that we can 
either make men read, or think. 

Gro. H. Corey 
Advertising Manager, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 
Cleveland. 


Editor’s Note—This refers to the 
article in STEEL, July 5, page 87, on 
“How Can I Make Them Think.” 


Pictures Tell Most 


To the Editor: 

We believe that the pictorial jour- 
ney through a tractor manufactur- 
ing plant, starting on page 40 of the 
Aug. 30 issue of STEEL attracted 
more reader interest than a lengthy 
article on the same subject would 
have done. In fact we immediately 
clipped this article and sent it to our 
tractor division. 

We believe readers are interested 
in current pictures with good cap- 
tions, similar to the one also, for 
example, on the big speed ring 
shown on page 18 of the same, Aug. 
30, issue of STEEL. 

A. K. BIRCH 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Bootstrap Miracle 


To the Editor: 


Comment in STEEL, Sept. 13, on the 
large use of automobiles by workers 
in the steel industry, as transporta- 
tion to and from work, is not only 
an indication of better conditions 
and pay but also indicates that the 
workers are helping their own in- 
dustry by the large contribution they 
make toward steel consumption, 
thus, in a way, actually raising 
themselves by their bootstraps. 

The automobile industry is one 
of the largest consumers of the steel 
we make and we are buying back a 
lot of it in the form of automobiles, 
whether they are new or used cars. 
This is only one of the links in the 
chain that lifts American workers 
to so high a plane, far above that of 
other countries. The steel workers 
are not the only ones giving this aid 
to their own industry, automobile 
workers also being large users of 
their own cars for transportation, 
thus, also, aiding their own busi- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, statistics 
show that by far the greater number 
of automobiles in the United States 
are owned by people earning no 
more than the steelworker and for 
the most part a smaller wage. 


This is one of the best arguments 
I have seen for a high wage level, 
to enable workers to buy the prod- 
ucts of their industries and thus 
contribute directly to their own 
standard of living. You might be 
surprised to know how many steel- 
workers also play golf. 


STEELWORKER 
Buffalo. 
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Revere Technical Advisory Service 
to Industry 
ORGANIZED TO SOLVE MATERIALS PROBLEMS 


Selection of the “best” material for a specific use is nearl) 
always a complex problem. What is meant by best? Best from 
the standpoint of service? Price? Fabrication? Supply! In- 
dustrial executives must know the answers. 

Revere Technical Advisory Service is organized to help 
you get these answers in all cases where copper or one of its 
alloys should be considered. This service comprises: 

A theroughly equipped Research Laboratory, manned by 
engineers and metallurgists for (1) developing new and better 
Revere materials to meet active or anticipated needs of indus- 
try; (2) supplying specific and detailed knowledge of the 
properties of engineering and construction materials; and (3) 
continuously observing developments of science and engineer- 
ing with a view to their utilization in the improvement of 
Revere production methods and equipment. 

\ corps of technical men able to (1) help industrial execu- 
tives make use of data developed by the Revere research 
laboratory staff; (2) perceive the materials problems existent 
in industrial plants contacted; (3) assemble data enabling 
Revere research laboratory men to study these problems; and 
(4) make practical tests of the materials recommended in the 
plants concerned. 

This Revere Technical Advisory Service set-up has been 
very successful in reducing costs, improving products and 
increasing output for many industrial concerns, Its service is 
available to you with no expense or obligation on your part. 
Inquiries should be addressed to our Executive Offices, 230 


Park Avenue, New York City. 
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